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Eprror’s Note: This article is based on a paper pre- 
pared for the Quartermaster Corps in connection with the 
Corps’ Conference on Regional Food Distribution. 


HE most appropriate method of 
pc a sample for the measure- 
ment of consumer preference is a subject 
of much discussion among research 
practitioners. Several different points of 
view are current, but, fortunately, the 
differences of opinions represent varia- 
tions in degree of emphasis rather than 
lack of agreement on points of funda- 
mental theory. 

The purpose of this paper is to point 
up the issues involved in selecting a 
sampling method, and to indicate, if 
possible, a general method of deter- 
mining which type of sample shall be 
used for particular cases. In doing so, 
particular attention will be given to non- 
proportional stratified samples—a type 
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not widely used by practitioners al- 
though long recognized in theory. 


Ranpom MeETuHops 


Let us start with the fact that all 
sampling methods can be classified into 
random samples or stratified samples.' A 


1 It has been customary in statistics to differentiate 
between stratified-random, stratified-purposive, and 
purposive samples. In all these cases, however, it is 
necessary to have a priori knowledge concerning char- 
acteristics of the universe (including the weight of the 
stratum in the universe as a characteristic) and hence 
the more refined differentiations are ignored in this 
paper. 

Where data concerning the importance of certain 
strata in the universe are known, it is possible to reduce 
the error of sampling appreciably. In theory, it makes 
no difference whether the sample is first subdivided 
into groups within which the items are selected at 
random, or whether the original units were drawn at 
random and later grouped into strata. The only data 
needed for the computation are the standard deviations 
within the subdivisions of the sample and the impor- 
tance of such subdivisions in the universe. 
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random sample is one in which each unit 
within the prescribed universe has an 
equal chance of being selected as each 
unit of the sample is being drawn. Most 
of the well-known procedures for esti- 
mating sampling error are based on the 
assumption that truly random samples 
are drawn, although adequate procedures 
are available to make allowance for the 
fact that the samples may be drawn 
without replacement from a finite uni- 
verse. 

There is considerable reason for favor- 
ing the random sample since it conforms 
to the theoretical models, is free from the 
bias which may be introduced by er- 
roneous universe weights, and tends to 
represent the universe in a// of its many 
characteristics. A single such sample can 
be used for many different purposes with 
mathematically determinable limits of 
error. 

It would seen from the above that 
there would be no question concerning 
the universal use of the random methods 
of selecting samples. There are, however, 
two important drawbacks to the pro- 
cedure involved. First of all, it has been 
found impossible to draw truly random 
samples unless it is possible to identify 
each unit of the population and to make 
sure that the unit designated by the 
sampling directive actually appears in 
the sample. For “consumer samples”’ it 
has been considered impossible to identify 
all the units in a population as large as 
the United States, and even where this 
is possible, as is the case of automobile 
owners, workers entitled to social se- 
curity benefits, etc., it is very difficult to 
secure answers from each of the units to 
be represented in the sample. Illness, 
suspicion, language difficulties, and 
rugged individualism are only a few of 
the factors which prevent the sample 
design from being executed in detail. Of 
even greater importance, however, is the 


extremely high cost of operating a coast- 
to-coast random sample. 

It should be pointed out that tre- 
mendous strides have been made in 
recent years toward cutting the cost of 
Overcoming the space dimension of 
random samples. In commercial research, 
the experience of the Industrial Surveys 
Company in developing a high response 
with a continuous mail questionnaire, the 
progress of the A. C. Nielsen Company in 
the development of a machine for the 
continuous recording of the stations to 
which a radio is tuned, and the pioneer- 
ing efforts of the Quaker Oats Company 
in establishing a permanent staff of 
field interviewers are examples of ways 
and means of securing specially well 
distributed samples with a minimum of 
traveling costs. 

Equally important is the recent work 
in area sampling being developed by the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce. Area sampling is 
a device whereby the areas in which 
groups of individuals live become the 
sample unit. It is possible to describe the 
unit in such a way that it can be identi- 
fied quickly and accurately by the field 
investigator. The substitution of identifi- 
cation of the area for the identification of 
the individual is a marked step forward 
in the application of the technique of 
random sampling. 

There are, of course, difficulties in- 
herent in selecting areas of approxi- 
mately equal population since this step 
requires the use of the census materials 
or of more recent information in the form 
of serial photographs, fire maps, and 
other data which may reflect dwelling, 
rather than individual or family, units. 
These difficulties are well known and, for 
many types of problems, are of lesser 
importance than handicaps associated 
with other methods of sampling. There 
still remains, however, in spite of the 
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progress recorded here, a very large 
element of cost in the definition and 


\ application of the random sampling 


technique.? For this reason alone, it is 
desirable to consider alternative methods 
of drawing samples from a pre-defined 
universe. 


STRATIFIED SAMPLING 


In fact, it was the preoccupation with 
the high cost of random samples which 
led early students of consumer measure- 
ments to experiment with stratified 
sampling.’ The basic procedure has been 
to select the individuals to be included 
in the sample in such a way that the 
sample is representative of the universe 
in certain supposedly known and meas- 
urable characteristics, and to ignore or 
restrict the representation of other 
characteristics. The “known” charac- 
teristics of consumers in the United 
States are drawn largely from Census 
data. Age, education, occupation, na- 
tivity, number in the family unit, color, 
and distribution by county units and 
city size, constitute the basic information 
which can be used as “controls” in the 
purposive selection of the sample. Since 
each of the controls can be divided into 
two or more strata, the number of sub- 
divisions that can be defined in the 
sample builds up very quickly. Conse- 
quently it becomes necessary to select 
the controls and strata carefully in order 
to prevent the sample from becoming un- 
wieldy. 

A further limit to the degree of 
stratification arises from the fact that it 
has been customary to select the number 
in each subdivision of the sample in such 


* The costs of taking random samples, even where 
areas have been defined, have been such that more com- 
plicated designs have been developed for use in con- 
Junction with this basic procedure. 

* Cf. Croxton and Cowden, Applied General Statistics 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), pp. 324-325. 


_a way that it is proportional to the 


importance of that subdivision in the 


_ universe. For example, if 4 per cent of 


the population is reported by the 
Census to be foreign-born white between 
the ages of 25 and 365 in cities of 25,000 to 
1,000,000, the sample subdivision defined 
by these characteristics contains 4 per 
cent of the number in the total sample. 
Since the number in the sample subdivi- 
sion cannot be less than one, the degree 
of stratification is restricted by the size 
of the total sample. 

A great many limitations to the pro- 
portional, stratified sample (frequently 
called “quota sampling,” since the 
interviewers are required to secure data 
from predetermined numbers of desig- 
nated types of individuals or families) 
have been recognized by both the 
proponents and the opponents of the 
method. Perhaps time can be saved by 
summarizing the major objections to the 
method under three general headings: (1) 
the quotas, or controls, are based on data 
which are so old as to bias the sample 
instead of leading to greater accuracy; 
(2) the range of control data available, 
even when up-to-date, is inadequate for 
many types of consumer studies; (3) the 
selection of such controls as have been | 
available has indicated that the sampling 
procedure has been more of a ritual than | 
an intellectual process; and (4) the 
distribution of the units in the sub- 
divisions of the selective samples has 
been far too restrictive, particularly i in 
regard to special distribution. 

These are severe indictments and can- 
not be passed without comment even ina 
paper as brief as this. In regard to 
the present inaccuracy of control data, 
everyone recognizes that the war has 
caused marked shifts in the distribution 
of population, and that there have been 
changes in age distributions, and other 
factors since the last Census. It remains 
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to be shown, however, that for the study 
of individual problems the degree of 
error introduced by these changes is 
greater than the reduction in error of a 
stratified over a random sample. Or, 
since there is such a marked difference 
in the cost of the two types of samples, 
that the accuracy per dollar of cost is 
greater with a simple random sample 
than with a “quota” sample based on 
outmoded Census data. 

The inadequacy of the Census mate- 
rials as sample controls has received less 
attention than its lack of currency but, 
in the opinion of the author, it is a far 
more serious factor in limiting the ap- 
plication of the quota method of sam- 
pling. Although researchers bewailed the 
lack of good data on income distribution, 
the attempt to secure information in the 
1940 Census proved inadequate because 
of the difficulty of securing field data. 
Even so, the rapid shifts in family in- 
comes during the years immediately 
following 1940 would probably have 
outrun the ability of the Bureau of the 
Census to tabulate its findings. 

There are, however, other gaps in our 
information about the universe of con- 
sumers which may well be more impor- 
tant in problems of consumer behavior. 
The number of community organizations 
to which an individual belongs, his 
primary mental abilities as opposed to 
his formal education, the size of the 
family in which he was reared, are ex- 
amples of factors relevant to many 
problems. Even if it was possible for the 
U. S. Census to include these factors, 
there would remain such matters as the 
degree of retail distribution by product 
by area which is of great importance in 
the study of brand purchases. The 
existence of these several gaps con- 
stitutes a serious limitation to the use of 
stratified samples. 

The third criticism of the procedure in 


stratified sampling deals with a factor 
which can in part be overcome. It con- 
cerns the use of a more or less standard- 
ized set of controls which are observed in 
a routine manner by persons dealing 
with consumer problems. The reason for 
this practice is a lack of understanding 
of the theory of sampling and a conse- 
quent tendency to adhere to practices 
which “work” rather than branch off 
into new and untried methods of deter- 
mining controls and strata. 

The primary controls and the detail 
of the strata employed should be based 
on information obtained from past 
studies or, where such data are lacking, 
from a careful analysis of the first three 
or four hundred interviews. Controls 
which are found to have no relationship 
to the problems being studied may be 
eliminated, while those highly correlated 
with the problem should be carefully 
studied to determine whether greater 
stratification would lessen the variation 
within the sub-cells of the sample. Where 
a wide variety of problems is under 
consideration in a single survey the 
ability to effect much selection among 
the available controls is, of course, 
greatly lessened. 

The final criticism of quota sampling 
—i.e., that the distribution of the units 
selected for the various subdivisions of 
the sample is unduly restricted—can, in 
part, be defended. Here again, the con- 
sideration of cost may lead the researcher 
to take all 80 of the interviews among 
native-born white persons residing in 
cities between 25,000 and 100,000 in the 
north central states in one or two of the 
available cities meeting this criterion in 
the area. Moreover, the interviewer is 
likely to take the interviews within a 
small area within the city rather than 
throughout the city proper. 

The bias introduced by this procedure 
(as opposed to the error of a random 
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selection within the subdivisions) may or 
may not be important, depending upon 
the nature of the problem being studied. 
If, for example, there is very little differ- 
ence in buying behavior between in- 
dividuals located in different cities (other 
factors being the same), then the failure 
to include a// cities within the size range 
is not an important source of error. If, 
however, some other characteristic (such 
as degree of industrialization) is impor- 
tant to the study, the concentration of 
interviews in only one or two cities may 
lead to serious error. 

From what has been said, it would ap- 
pear that the continued use of selective 
samples is undesirable. Actually, how- 
ever, selective samples have proved 
themselves to be quite accurate in studies 
of consumer buying behavior. The 
straight proportional selective sample is 
a regular tool of the market analyst, so 
the accuracy of the method is checked 
year in and year out by reference to 
company sales, industry sales, and other 
up-to-date Census-type data. 

The continued success of the forecasts 
of popular elections is further evidence 
of the adequacy of the stratified sample, 
and to this performance should be added 
the accuracy with which stratified 
samples reflect such recent data as num- 
ber of homes with telephones, ownership 
of automobiles, and other information 
reported on an annual basis by particular 
industries. The assertions made here 
about proportional stratified samples do 
not cover all national consumer studies, 
as there have been some conspicuous 
failures among well-stratified samples. It 
must be said, however, that the failures 
are distinctly the exception and not the 


e. 
Non-ProportTIONAL SAMPLING 


_ Even if the pragmatic test of the selec- 
tive sample were not so convincing, it 


would still be necessary to give attention 
to the non-proportional selective sample 
before attempting any evaluation of the 
various sampling methods. The non- 
proportional sample has long been recog- 
nized by theorists as the ideal sample in 
terms of minimizing the amount of error 
for a sample of a given:size. The model 
calls for distributing the units within the 
sample according to both the weight of 
the subdivision of the sample in the 
universe (the proportionality concept) 
and the degree of variation (the standard 
deviation) in the subdivision.‘ 

For example, let us assume that a 
universe can be divided into four strata 
whose population as a proportion of the 
total universe are 40, 30, 20, and Io per 
cent respectively. Assume also that the 
standard deviation of the variable being 
measured by the sample (cups of coffee 
consumed per day, for example) is 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 for the same strata. Table I shows 
how a group of 2,000 interviews would be 
divided in a proportional stratified 
sample and how they would be divided 
in the ideal sample. It is assumed in the 
theoretical case that the units within the 
strata (or within the smaller subdivisions 
of the sample if there should be more 
than one control) are taken at random 
from the universe. 

In spite of the endorsement of the non- 
proportional sample by statisticians, it 
has seldom been used by students of 
consumer problems. This rieglect is in 
part due to the difficulty of randomizing 
the units in the sample subdivisions, but 
in part it is also due to a curious paradox. 
If, for example, no study of a particular 


problem has been made beforehand, it is | 


impossible to estimate the standard 
deviations in the sub-divisions of the 
sample. The assumption that the stand- 


* Cf. John Smith, “Tests of Significance: What They 
Mean and How to Use Them,” Yournal of Business, 
Vol. XII (Ottober, 1939), No. 4, Part 2, pp. 59-60. 
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ard deviations are the same in all the 
subdivisions leads to a straight pro- 
portional sample. On the other hand, 
those situations where continuing re- 
search is undertaken involve such a 
complex tabulating schedule that practi- 
tioners have been loth to introduce non- 
roportional sampling because of the 
eighting procedure required to bring 
he non-proportional sample to the point 
where simple averages can be computed. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that this paradox can be broken by 


A less important reason for the 
reluctance to adopt non-proportional 
sampling has been the difficulty of win- 
ning the confidence of other people in 
this sampling method. It has been very 
hard to persuade business men that any 
sample could give reliable results, al- 
though there has been a common sense 
grasp of the idea that the sample is a 
miniature of the universe which reflects 
each of the various attributes of the uni- 
verse in its true proportions. The task of 
presenting the notion of the non- 


Taste I.—An OF PRoporTIONAL AND Non-ProportTIONAL SAMPLES FROM 
Strata or Dirrerinc WEIGHTS AND DIFFERING STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Proportion 
in Stratum 
in the 
Universe 


Standard 


Stratum 
Deviation 


Minimum 
Error 


Sample 


Proportional 
Sample 
of 2,000 


40 40 
30 60 
60 
40 


20 
10 


800 
600 
400 
200 


400 
600 
600 
400 


proper tabulation procedures. For ex- 
ample, in the case illustrated in Table I 
the data in the minimum error sample 
could be transcribed to punch cards and 
the cards duplicated to bring their 
numbers into the proper proportion. 

Since stratum D has twice as many 
observations as called for in a propor- 
tional sample, the number here would be 
taken as the base and the other strata 
made proportional to it. Three copies of 
each card in stratum A would be made, 
bringing the total to 1,600 cards or four 
times as many cards in stratum D. The 
cards in stratum B would be duplicated 
once, bringing the total cards to 1,200. 
In stratum C, every third card would be 
duplicated as the total number required 
for proportionality to stratum D would 
be 800.5 


’ The total number of cards to be tabulated would be 
4,000, but the estimate of the error of the sample would, 


proportional sample to the uninitiated 
has undoubtedly served to hold up 
progress in sampling techniques. This, 
however, is far from being an insuperable 
problem and in time can be overcome. 

Once the vested interest in propor- 
tional samples has been eliminated, the 
way will be opened for consideration not 
only of the “ideal” type of sample de- 
scribed above, but of the preliminary 
sample in which equal numbers are 
selected for the sample subdivisions, 
without regard to their weight in the 
universe, in order to estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the several standard 
deviations. Non-proportional samples 
have already been used in isolated in- 
stances, and the success of these en- 


of course, be based on the 2,000 original interviews. 
It should also be noted that the simplicity of the ex- 
ample given is accountable for part of the simplicity 


in the tabulating procedure described. 
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deavors may well lead to a better under- 
standing of basic sampling procedure.® 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, first, no one method 
of sampling is correct for all problems. 
Area sampling or random sampling has 
the greatest freedom from bias but may 
well represent the most costly sample in 
terms of time and energy for a given level 
of sampling error. Stratified samples 
presuppose accurate and adequate data 
concerning the universe, and also require 
an a priori knowledge of the relationship 
of the controls to the variable being 
investigated. Non-proportional stratified 
samples give even greater accuracy for 
a given number of interviews, but call 
for more expense in the tabulation pro- 
cedure and the added work of the sample 
design. 

For new problems or those involving a 
small geographic area, a random sample 
is certainly indicated. For continuing 
studies involving a large variety of con- 
sumer behavior problems, a proportional 
stratified sample might well prove to be 
the best, provided care is used to select 
the controls and strata having the 
greatest accuracy and the most relevance 
with respect to the various problems 
under consideration. Continuing studies 
of narrowly defined problems may well 
be conducted with the use of non- 
proportional stratified samples, provided 
again that the available data concerning 
the universe are reasonably accurate and 
highly relevant. 

It may be that stratified samples 
should be used in the years immediately 
following a Census, while a random 
sample might be used in later years. In 
other cases, the method of sampling 


* After this paper had been prepared, the author 
was informed by three research men in Chicago that 
non-proportional samples were in regular use in their 
Own operations, 


might be so designed that it would be 
carried out asa highly stratified sample 
and in part as a purely random sample. 
The circumstances in each particular 
case should be the deciding factor, and 
the decision should be based upon a 
thorough understanding of sampling 
theory, not on blind adoption of some 
particular technique. 

The second point which should be em- 
phasized is that much of the information 
concerning the appropriate sampling 
method can be obtained as the sample 
is drawn. This observation is based on 
the assumption that consumer studies 
usually involve a thousand or more 
observations and that the time element 
is such that the study may be conducted 
over a period of several weeks. Where 
this is true, it is possible to secure data on 
all available controls from the first few 
hundred units in the sample (whether a 
random or tentatively selective sample 
be drawn) and sufficient information 
from the early interviews to redesign or 
direct the procedure for selecting the 
remaining units in the sample. Inter- 
mediate tabulations during the process 
of sampling are not new to consumer 
research, but the purpose usually has 
been to check the size of the sample 
rather than to guide the sample design. 

As a final factor in the discussion of 
methods of selecting samples, a word of 
caution should be introduced concerning 
the possible over-emphasis of this aspect 
of research technique. The error in- 
troduced by bias in the sampling pro- 
cedure is only one of the many problems. 
Important as it is, sample bias must take 
its place along side such matters as 
leading questions, lack of understanding 
on the part of field workers, overcon- 
fidence on the part of the respondents, 
and the hundred and one other similar 
hurdles that stand between the in- 
vestigator and the truth he seeks. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY: I 
HEUSNER, DOOLEY, HUGHES, anv WHITE! 


Eprror’s Norte: This is the first of two parts of an able 
report on the importance and place of marketing research 
in American industry by the Committee on Marketing Re- 
search of the A.M.A. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


HIS is an objective study by the 

Committee on Marketing Research 
Activities of the American Marketing 
Association in collaboration with the 
Distribution Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers? to find 
out the extent to which marketing re- 
search is utilized in American industry, 
the purposes for which it is employed, 
the type of organization used by firms 
in performing the marketing research 
function, and the cost of such research 
programs. Findings are based on mailed 
questionnaires, with a net return of 36 
per cent? and, while the sample makes no 
pretense of being representative of all 
American industry, the Committee feels 


1 Charles M. Dooley, Owens Illinois Glass Company; 
Gordon A. Hughes, General Mills, Inc.; Percival White, 
Market Research Company of America; and William W. 
Heusner, Pabst Sales Company, Chairman. 

* Particular mention should be made of the following 
members of the American Marketing Association who 
also were members of the Subcommittee on Marketing 
Research Activities as a Management Tool of the Dis- 
tribution Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: Mr. Everett R. Smith, Macfadden 
Publishers; Mr. H. V. Pelz, Traffic Audit Bureau; Mr. 
Donald M. Hobart, Curtis Publishing Company; Mr. 
Lyman Hill, Servel, Inc. 

% The mechanics of mailing and handling the replies 
was performed by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the completed questionnaires were turned 
over to the A.M.A. Committee for compilation. The 
questionnaire was mailed to some 13,000 members of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and followed up 
with two reminder mailings. Nearly 5,300 question- 
naires were returned as a result of these mailings, of 
which 4,786 were usable, thus netting a final return of 
36 per cent of the membership. 
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that the replies represent a good cross- 
section of the problem area of interest. 

Since the study was started at the peak 
of war production and continued through 
the first phases of the reconversion 
period (to May 1, 1946), it is quite pos- 
sible that the figures are somewhat 
understated because of the sellers’ mar- 
ket situation during this time and the 
fact that some of the research men were 
on leave with the armed forces. This may 
be offset by the fact that some of the 
research activities during wartime were 
only temporary because of the peculiar 
requirements of reconversion planning 
and the tax situation. The Committee 
feels that the study reflects a reduction 
from normal in terms of the size of de- 
partments rather than the converse. 

This report, it is hoped, will be of real 
assistance to those in the marketing field 
and to American business in general in 
properly measuring the need for research 
and in setting up sound Marketing Re- 
search Departments in their organiza- 
tions. Such departments, properly or- 
ganized and staffed, should be of real 
assistance in increasing sales and in re- 
ducing distribution costs and thus should 
become a tangible asset in industry in 
the competitive years ahead. 

It is further hoped that this study will 
be the first of such investigations, and 
that subsequent studies will be made to 
determine the trend in the use of market- 
ing research in industry. It is also hoped 
that such further studies will go into in 
substantially more detail and amplify 
many points that the Committee did not 
feel justified in investigating at this time. 
Further studies might in addition in- 
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vestigate the organization and operation 
of established research departments in a 
manner similar to, but more fully, than 
the recent National Industrial Con- 
ference Board studies on this subject,‘ for 
the purpose of establishing trends. 


II 


Wuo Does MARKETING RESEARCH 
AND How It Is Done 


The first question that the present 
study attempted to answer was: “What 
kind of companies do marketing re- 
search?” 

It was found that many companies 
who did not have Marketing Research 
Departments actually did research on an 
unorganized basis as a function of one or 
more of their line executives. 

Many of the companies also reported 
that they did no marketing research 
although the Committee is convinced 
that all companies perform some market- 
ing research functions or it would be 
impossible for them to remain in business. 
In these cases it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the respondents failed to 
recognize the functions they performed 
as marketing research functions, prob- 
ably considering them as normal func- 
tions of the line positions held by the men 
performing these functions. 

It would appear, therefore, that in- 
dustry management in these cases has 
not been impressed with the need for 
separating a diagnostic or measurement 
function from the operating function 
that is measured or diagnosed. The Com- 
mittee feels that this is probably one of 
the most serious weaknesses of manage- 
ment on the marketing side, since it fails 
to take into consideration that such 
organizations are asking line executives, 
responsible primarily for operation to 
measure their own results and diagnose 


* National Industrial Conference Board, Organization 
for Market Research, Parts 1 and II, 1945. 


their own weaknesses. This is tanta- 
mount to asking the shop foreman to 
inspect and pass or reject the products 
made in his shop, when he is primarily 
concerned with producing those items 
in maximum volume at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Percentage of Companies Reporting Mar- 
keting Research 


Approximately 38 per cent of the 
4;786 companies responding to the 
questionnaire, reported doing marketing 
research of some kind, either through 
an organized department or through a 
line executive. Chart 1 shows the com- 
parison for two types of companies and 
for all companies combined. The follow- 
ing table gives data for all companies: 


Number Per Cent 


of of 
Marketing Research Done Com- Respond- 
panies ents 
With Marketing Research Dept. 


As Line Executive Function 1,273 26.6 
No Marketing Research Reported 2,974 62.1 


Total 


4,786 100.0 


For the purpose of this study, a com- 
pany was considered as having a Market- 
ing Research Department if it had one or 
more full time employees engaged in 
performing any of the 16 functions com- 
monly recognized as marketing research 
functions. (See captions in Table I). 
This person, where it was an individual, 
might have been called Assistant Sales 
Manager, Assistant to the President, 
Sales Analyst, etc. and all of these titles 
were used. Moreover, his functions may 
have been only those of compiling sales 
statistics and thus have little in common 
with the broader. aspects of marketing 
research yet these functions were in- 
cluded in our list of functions and he was 
considered for purposes of this report as 
a Marketing Research Department. 
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Marketing Research By Type of Product 
and Size of Company 

There appears to be a significant dif- 
ference between the consumer goods 
companies where 46.4 per cent do 
marketing research in some manner, 


CONSUMER 


REPORTED 


\ 


15.1 per cent through organized de- 
partments; and industrial goods com- 
panies where 35.2 per cent perform the 
functions, 9.6 per cent through an organ- 
ized research department. (See Chart 1.) 

Where it was impossible to determine 
product type, the percentage doing 
marketing research was smaller (15.5 
per cent) but our data give no clue to the 
reason. 


Size, as would be expected, seems to be 
an important determining factor in the 
establishment of a Marketing Research 
Department. For all companies reporting 
the percentage with organized depart- 
ments varies from 1.8 per cent for com- 
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Cuart 1. Companies Doing Marketing Research. 


panies with sales under $500,000 to 44.6 
per cent for companies with sales over 
$5,000,000. (See Chart 2.) Among con- 
sumer goods companies the percentage 
with research departments varies from 
3-1 per cent among companies with sales 
under $500,000 to 51.3 per cent among 
companies with sales over $5,000,000. 
The variation in industrial goods com- 
panies is from 1.4 per cent in the smallest 
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group to 40.5 per cent among the larger 
companies. 

In general, it may be said that at the 
present time relatively few companies 
with sales under $2,500,000 use estab- 
lished departments for performing re- 
search functions. This, however, prob- 
ably varies to some extent with the 
product made and the distribution chan- 
nels through which it is sold. No tabula- 
tion was made using a breakdown by 
size by the 20 census classifications be- 
cause the size of the sample did not 
permit of such fine analysis. 

Similarly, size seems to be related di- 
rectly to the number of companies that 


] ORG. RES. DEPT. 
7. 
LINE EXEC. FUNC 


NO ™.R. REPORTED 


UNDER 500,000 42500,000- 
500,000 2,500,000 $,000 000 


recognize that they perform any market- 
ing research functions, either through 
line executives or through organized de- 
partments. (See Chart 2.) For all com- 
panies the percentage varies from 23.1 
per cent for companies with sales under 
$500,000 to 72.5 per cent for those 
in the largest size group. Among con- 


\\ 


Cuart 2. Companies Doing Marketing Research by Size of Company (Net Sales). 


sumer goods companies 28.5 per cent 
of those with sales under $500,000 
perform marketing research functions 
while 80 per cent of those with sales 
over $5,000,000 do so. Among industrial 
goods companies the variation is from 
21 per cent to 68 per cent. 


Marketing Research Affected by Channels 
of Distribution Used. 


The channels of distribution used by 
respondent companies have a definite 
bearing on the number of companies 
performing marketing research func- 
tions. Where the chain of distribution 
is. relatively direct, fewer companies 


perform these functions. Where there 
were intermediate steps in the distribu- 
tive operation, the tendency to control 
and direct distributors through the func- 
tions of marketing research appeared to 
be stronger. This may indicate that those 
companies which sell directly may feel 
that their direct contact with the final 
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purchaser obviates the need for market- 
ing research. Certainly this assumption 
is dangerous for it means these com- 
panies are relying upon their sales forces 
for the reporting of marketing research 
data and experience has demonstrated 
repeatedly that salesmen are seldom 
able to report facts objectively. 

Among the industrial goods com- 
panies, those selling through distributors 
do marketing research more frequently 
(42.7 per cent) than those selling direct 
to industrial users (29.9 per cent). 
Among consumer goods companies, those 
selling through their own branches to the 
retailers do marketing research more 
frequently (60.3 per cent) than those 
employing other types of distribution. Of 
those selling direct to the retailer, 47.9 
per cent do marketing research while 
45.1 per cent of those selling through 
wholesalers to retailers use it. Only 36.3 
per cent of those selling direct to the 
consumer reported using marketing re- 
search. (The sample of those selling 
direct to the consumer and those selling 
through branches to the retailer is too 
small to justify reliance on these per- 
centages.) 

Analyzing these figures, it is interest- 
to note that 51 per cent of the total 
companies in our sample that have 
organized research departments, sell 
their merchandise to the consumer, i.e. 
direct to consumer, retailer to consumer, 
branches to retailer, and wholesaler to 
retailer to consumer. Forty and seven 
tenths per cent of the companies re- 
porting that a line executive handles 
the research activities, sell through 
these channels. Only 31.5 per cent of 
the companies distributing their mer- 
chandise through the above mentioned 
consumer goods channels said they 
did no marketing research as com- 
pared with 67.8 per cent of the com- 
panies distributing goods through dis- 


tributors to industrial users and direct to 
industrial users. A small number (0.7 per 
cent) did not report the type of dis- 
tribution used. 


Marketing Research by Product Classes 


That the product made by the com- 
pany may be an important factor in 
determining whether a marketing re- 
search Department has been organized, 
and also whether any marketing re- 
search functions are being performed, is 
apparent from the analysis of types of 
marketing research done by the re- 
spondent companies classified by the 20 
product classifications used in the Census 
of Manufactures. 

While the total tabulation shows 37.9 
per cent of the companies using market- 
ing research, most frequent use is in- 
dicated in the food industry, 74.5 per 
cent; petroleum and coal industries, 72.2 
per cent; iron and steel industries, 68.0 
per cent; electrical machinery, 55.5 per 
cent; and printing and publishing in- 
dustries, 50.4 per cent. Marketing re- 
search is used less by members of the 
apparel, lumber and rubber industries 
in which less than 25 per cent of the 
companies replying, reported its use. 

It is difficult to see why more of the 
companies in these latter classifications 
do not report using marketing research 
since their sales problems are highly 
complicated and competitive. This may 
be due in part to the smaller size of unit 
in the latter industries. 

Apparently a classification of com- 
panies by size within product classes 
would reveal that the larger companies 
in all classes did research but that the 
large proportion of companies with low 
sales volume in the latter product classes 


‘reduces the percentage of marketing 


research users. The sample, however, is 
too small to make such cross-classifica- 
tion reliable. 
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The fact that such a large percentage 
of the companies selling to a mass 
market use some kind of marketing 
research probably indicates that com- 
panies with larger sales and advertising 
budgets feel that they can use marketing 
research more profitably than those with 
less extensive sales and advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Manufacturers in industries such as 
textiles, apparel, furniture, rubber, 
leather and automotive products also 
sell to the mass market but do not make 
use of marketing research facilities to 
any great extent, possibly because brand 
advertising to the mass market is less 
widely employed, and hence there is less 
need for research on advertising effec- 
tiveness, and allocation, distribution and 
consumer and dealer reactions, etc. 


Ill 


MARKETING RESEARCH FUNCTIONS 
PERFORMED 


Although it was recognized that mar- 
keting research departments, where they 
are organized, usually perform a multi- 
tude of functions, it was felt that, for 
the purpose of this study, data on func- 
tions performed should be limited to 
those marketing research functions most 
common to such operations. After con- 
siderable thought sixteen of the most 
common marketing research duties were 
listed as typical and respondents were 
asked whether each was performed in 
their organization. 


Number of Functions Performed 


It was found that of the companies 
that had organized research depart- 
ments, an average of 10.7 of the func- 
tions were performed while only 6.8 of 
the functions were performed in com- 
panies where marketing research was a 
line executive function. It appears that 
consumer goods companies perform 


slightly more of the functions listed than 
do industrial goods companies. It may 
be that more of the listed functions were 
applicable to consumer goods operations. 
The average is 10.7 functions for con- 
sumer goods companies and 9.9 for 
industrial goods companies that have 
Marketing Research Departments, and 
6.9 and 6.3 functions respectively for 
companies where the research is done by 
a line executive. 


Functions Most Frequently Performed 


Forecasting sales and determining 
sales potential are the two functions 
most frequently performed among both 
consumer goods and industrial goods 
companies with research departments.. 
Forecasting sales leads in frequency 
among companies where marketing re- 
search is a function of a line executive. 

For convenience and simplicity the 
functions have been regrouped into 
seven general classes, based on their 
ultimate purpose, in Table I. 

Chart 3 shows by the white portion of 
the bars, the room for increased market- 
ing research activity even in companies 
with established Marketing Research 
Departments. This comparison reveals 
clearly both the relative importance of 
functions in each group of companies 
and the variations among groups. 

It is clear that in all four groups, func- 
tions designed to appraise sales oppor- 
tunities and sales performance are more 
commonly performed by all companies 
than are any of the other functions 
listed. It may be said that in general the 
respondent companies were more in- 
terested in the results of their sales and 
advertising activities and opportunities 
than they were in the means by which 
those opportunites could best be utilized, 
or in how the results could be improved. 
This is a little like locking the door after 
the horse is stolen and certainly points 
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to the need for broadening marketing 
research activities in many companies to 
find out how sales and advertising results 
can be improved. 


Functions Frequently Neglected 


It would appear a priori at least that 
in all companies, considerably more 


work on the part of sales, production and 
advertising executives. 

It is clear also that the complete 
marketing research job as defined (all 
16 functions) is performed more often by 
companies with organized research de- 
partments than where the operation is 
unorganized and is performed by line 


Taste I.—PeErcentTAGE OF CoMPANIES PERFORMING MARKETING RESEARCH FUNCTIONS 


Companies with 
Marketing Research 
Departments 


Marketing Research 
@ Line Executive 
Function 


Types of Functions 


Consumer 
Goods 
(224 
Companies) 


Industrial 
Goods 


(299 
Companies) 


Consumer 
Goods 


(465 


Companies) 


Industrial 
Goods 
(793 


Companies) 


Appraisal of Sales Opportunities 
Setting Quotas 
Forecasting Sales 
Figuring Sales Potentials 
Appraisal of Sales Performance 
Analysis of Sales Statistics 
Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 


72-3 
84.8 
84.4 


83.0 
66.1 


57-9 
81.6 


83.3 


78.6 
61.9 


52.5 
61.7 


52-5 


Appraisal of Distribution and Distribution 
Methods 

Distribution Studies 

Distribution Methods 

Standards for Distributors and Retailers 
Product Studies 

Testing Product Preference 

Product Use 

Testing Package Design 
Appraisal of Advertising 

Studies of Advertising Effectiveness 
Economic Studies 

Price Studies 

Demand Studies 

Analysis of Business and Industry 
Consumer Studies 

Consumer Surveys 


71.2 
64.5 
36.8 


56.5 
70.9 
39.8 


60.9 


63.2 
64.9 
53-2 


44.8 


profit and better sales results would fol- 
low if more marketing research were 
done in the product functions, distribu- 
tion functions and the advertising test- 
ing functions. The results of studies of 
this kind should certainly point the way 
to better sales and profit positions and 
more studies of consumer product and 
brand preference would eliminate much 
of the waste occurring because of guess- 


executives as an incident to their super- 
visory and operational duties. 

The differences in the performance of 
functions appearing in the previous table 
between consumer goods companies and 
industrial goods companies are what 
might be expected. Industrial goods 
companies appear to be less interested 
in consumer preferences but consider- 
ably more interested in product use. 
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Their interest is also low in packaging. Need for Basic Economic Research 


Consumer goods companies, on the other In both main groups the percentage of 
hand, show considerably more interest in companies in which the economic anal- 


y PERFORMING NOT PERFORMING 
WMO 
MMMM 
WMA MM 
MOE 
YM 
0 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES WITH ™.R. DEPT Ss. 
of Cuarrt 3. Marketing Research Functions Performed by Companies With Marketing Research 
ble Departments. (Bars represent functions as listed in Table I.) 
nd 
rat advertising, packaging and consumer ysis of business and industry is a market- 
ods preference. ing research function, is substantially 


to the character of the product. 


These, in other words, appear to be lower than the percentage that are 
natural differences and are closely related forecasting sales, measuring sales po- 
tential and setting quotas, and the 
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variation is larger among companies 
where marketing research is a line 
executive function than where there is an 
established Marketing Research Depart- 
ment. Yet it would appear to be im- 
practical to attempt to establish sales 
potentials, forecast sales volume and set 
quotas until the position of the industry 
in the economic pattern of the country 
and the position of the company within 
the industry has been established. 

One may infer from the data in this 
table that many of the line executives 
performing these marketing research 
functions, and only slightly fewer of the 
Marketing Research Departments, are 
not taking into consideration the basic 
economic factors that so vitally affect 
sales volume. Perhaps this is some in- 
dication of two possible weaknesses that 
appear to obtain in marketing research: 


(1) That some of the people doing market- 
ing research in established research de- 
partments are not properly qualified 
for the jobs they hold. 

(2) That marketing research, performed 
by a line executive, is likely to be 
superficial and to suffer because of the 
pressure of the administrative duties 
of the executive. Probably no better 
argument exists for the establishment 
of an organized Marketing Research 
Department under a qualified research 
director. 


Responsibility of Marketing Research 
Department for Functions 

Because most established Marketing 
Research Departments cooperate with 
sales, advertising, production, and other 
operating departments in most or all of 
the functions they perform, it was felt 
that this study should measure the 
degree of responsibility of the Marketing 
Research Department for the functions 
which it performs. 

It was found that in nearly half of the 
cases, the Marketing Research Depart- 


ment had full responsibility for figuring 
sales potentials and conducting con- 
sumer surveys. In nearly half also they 
had partial responsibility for studies of 
distribution methods, determining new 
uses for old products, and making studies 
of demand. 

Probably more significant are the 
percentages of Marketing Research De- 
partments that are indicated to have no 
responsibility for many of the functions 
normally considered as marketing re- 
search activities. Leading the list are the 
conducting of Price Studies, in which 
26.6 per cent of the departments have no 
responsibility, followed by Testing Pack- 
age Design (24.1 per cent), Economic 
Analysis of Business and Industry (23.4 
per cent) and Setting Standards for 
Distributors and Retailers (22.7 per 
cent). 

This suggests the possibility that in 
many companies the reluctance of the 
operating departments to allow market- 
ing research personnel to share their 
problems is preventing those persons in 
the organization who should be best 
equipped to perform some of these func- 
tions from doing so. Perhaps the abilities 
of the research department along the 
lines in which no responsibilities are 
indicated have not been properly sold to 
all operating department heads. Or per- 
haps in some of these instances the 
research department really has no special 
abilities that could assist in performing 
these functions. If the latter is the case, 
then a more experienced and _ broader 
research operation is indicated. If the 
former is the case, perhaps the relation- 
ship of the Marketing Research Depart- 
ment to the rest of the organization has 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for 
the research man fully to demonstrate 
his ability along these lines. 

That the research department should 
cooperate and share responsibility with 
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the sales department for the appraisal of 
sales opportunities and performance and 
for the appraisal of distribution and 
distribution method is, we think, sound 
practice. To carry full responsibility for 
these functions would only end in 
antagonism. But the number of depart- 
ments, for example, that have no re- 
sponsibility in measuring salesmen’s 
effectiveness or in measuring advertising 
effectiveness indicates that some com- 


‘panies are not getting full value for their 


marketing research dollar. 


Getting More Use From the Marketing 
Research Department 


Detailed analysis brings out several 
other omissions that may be useful to 
management in securing more for their 
research dollar. In nearly 60 per cent 
($9.7 per cent) of the companies where 
organized Marketing Research Depart- 
ments exist, no indication is given that 
the company has developed standards 
for distributors and retailers (54.9 per 
cent in consumer goods companies and 
63.2 per cent in industrial goods com- 
panies). In 56 per cent of the cases there 
is no evidence that package design is 
tested (51.3 per cent for consumer goods 
companies and 60.2 per cent for in- 
dustrial goods companies). 

Nearly half (45.5 per cent) seem not to 
be worried about the preference of con- 
sumers (this figure is 32.6 per cent for 
consumer goods companies and 55 per 
cent for industrial goods companies). 
Likewise, the determination of consumer 
and dealer preference for products is be- 
ing overlooked in over 40 per cent of the 
companies with established Marketing 
Research Departments (42 per cent and 
43 per cent respectively, in consumer 
and industrial goods companies). 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that some of the functions in our list 
of sixteen, overlap and it is possible, 


though not probable, that where a 
responding company checked an in- 
clusive function, it failed or neglected 
or did not think it worthwhile to check a 
specific function included in the former. 


The Most Valuable Marketing Research 
Fob 


As a whole, respondent companies 
showed much less uniformity in their 
statements of the outstanding research 
done by or for them than was evident in 
describing the functions and use of re- 
search. Selections range through a rathér 
widely varied list of projects. Only three 
types of jobs stand out to any degree. 
Each of these represents about 10 per 
cent of the total mentions. They are: 

(1) Studies of market potentials 

(2) Developing or improving products 

(3) Studies of product demand 


No major distinctions appear from a 
consideration of the choices by com- 
panies of different types and sizes. How- 
ever, there is some indication that studies 
of market potentials are more important 
to companies engaged in manufacturing 
industrial goods than to consumer goods 
companies, whereas the position is re- 
versed in studies on product demand. 
Projects related to product development 
seem to have been equally valuable to 
both types of companies. 

A significant commentary on the 
recency of acceptance of marketing 
research as a business tool can be found 
in the fact that another 10 per cent seg- 
ment of companies stated that the opera- 
tion was too new with them to make it 
possible to answer this question. 

In contrast to that situation, a con- 
siderable proportion of companies found 
it difficult to segregate one specific job 
for such evaluation. This situation is 
especially evident in the returns from 
the group in the largest size category, 
which seems to imply that they have 
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done more marketing research extend- 
ing over a longer period of time and can, 
therefore, survey the results less readily 
than is the case with smaller companies 
with less extensive and more recent 
experience. 


IV 


S1zE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
FuNCTIONS 


In Section II it was shown that 37.9 
per cent of the respondents in the survey 
performed marketing research functions 
in their companies. The following table 
shows this distribution: 

Number 

Responsibility for Marketing 

Research Com- Total 
panies 
Have established Marketing Re- 
search Departments 
Marketing Research a line execu- 
tive function 


539 11.3 


26.6 


37-9 


1,273 


Total doing Marketing Research 
Report no Marketing Research ac- 
tivity 


1,812 


2,974 62.1 


Grand Total 4,786 100.0 


It is the purpose of this chapter to 
report on the way the marketing research 
function is set up within the company 
organization, the contribution of the 
established Marketing Research De- 
partment to the policy making activities 
of the company, and the size of that 
operation in the 11 per cent of the com- 
panies where an established department 
exists. 


Place of Marketing Research in Organiza- 
tion 

Where marketing research has not 
become an organized department, this 
activity is the function of one or more of 
the line executives. Some idea of the 
importance attributed to this work by 
the respondent companies will be re- 
vealed if the proportion of companies 


where marketing research is performed 
by various levels of line executives is 
shown: 

Percentage of 
Companies in 
Which 
Marketing 
Research is a 
Line Execu- 
tive Function 
31.7 
17.2 


Executive Performing Marketing 
Research Functions 


Top executive—President, Partner, etc. 

Vice Presidential level 

Selling Department Managers (sales, ad- 
vertising, etc.) 44 

Other Department Manager 3 

No Answer 3 


+3 


Total 100.0 


It is apparent that marketing re- 
search activities are considered of sufh- 
cient importance in nearly half of the 
companies (48.9 per cent) to engage the 
attention of the top management group, 
(Vice Presidents and above) where there 
is no organized research department. In 
44 per cent of the companies it is a func- 
tion of one of the department managers 
in the marketing function of the business 
and in 3 per cent of the cases the func- 
tion of department managers in the 
financial or production departments. 

A similar situation is revealed where 
there is an organized Marketing Re- 
search Department, in the tabulation 
showing the executive to whom the head 
of the Marketing Research Department 
reports: 

Percentage of 
Companies 
With 
Marketing 


Research 
Dept. 


_Executic: to Whom 
Marketing Fesear:h Head Reports 


Head of the company (President, Board 
of Directors, Partner) 

Vice Presidential level 

More than one of above 

Selling department managers (sales, ad- 
vertising, etc.) 

Financial department managers (treasur- 
er, secretary, computing dept.) 

Committee and others 

No answer 


33.6 
32-3 


Total 
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In these cases, where the marketing 
research activity has been recognized 
sufficiently to achieve a separate or- 
ganized unity, the interest of top man- 
agement in the work is even more pro- 
nounced, for 77.6 per cent of the Market- 
ing Research Department heads report 
to top executives in management as 
compared with 48.9 per cent of top 


COMPANIES 
WHERE MAR. LINE 


EXEC. FUNCTION 


EXECUTIVE DOING 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


CHIEF EXEC. 34.1 


LEVEL 


DEPT. HEAD LEVEL 
SALE - ADV.” 


procedure since it is good organization 
to separate the appraisal of opportunities 
and results from the men directly re- 
sponsible for the results. 

But the fact that so many departments 
still report to Selling Department man- 
agers may be one of the reasons why the 
Marketing Research Department is not 
performing all the functions it should be 
COMPANIES 


WITH ESTAB. 
M.A. OEPTS. 


EXEC. TO WHOM 
™M.R. HEAD REPORTS 


33.6 Crier EXEC. 


V.P LEVEL 


2 OR MORE ABOVE 


SELLING 
DEPT. BEAD LEVEL 


OTHER DEPT. HEADS 3.3 


3.8 OTHER DEPT. BEADS 


NO ANSWER 3.2 


NO ANSWER 


management executives doing marketing 
research where it is a line executive 
function. (See Chart 4). The selling 
department managers seem to lose posi- 
tion where the Marketing Research 
Department is separately organized. 
Only 11.7 per cent of the companies 
with departments make these men re- 
sponsible for the research function while 
44 per cent of the companies allow them 
to perform the function where marketing 
tesearch is not organized. Certainly this 
ls a recognition of sound organizational 


Cuart 4. Place of Marketing Research in Company Organization. 


equipped to perform, as indicated in 
Section IIT. 

In the case of selling and advertising 
department results there is little check 
on the department managers other than 
sales records and selling cost analyses. 
Comparison of these records may show 
very little since without the appraisal of 
sales opportunities it is impossible to tell 
whether a sales record is good or bad. To 
have such appraisals made by the ex- 
ecutive responsible for results auto- 
matically places in his hands the judg- 
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ment of his own activities. In no other 
department of business is it so difficult to 
judge results or so necessary to divorce 
measurement and appraisal. 

Because of the difficulty of comparing 
effectiveness of sales effort, it is en- 
couraging to see that in 31.7 per cent of 
the companies where marketing research 
is a line executive function, the chief 
executive performs the marketing re- 
search function and in 33.6 per cent of 
the companies with research depart- 
ments the department head reports to 
the chief executive. In addition, in the 
latter case the chief executive is co- 
responsible with a Vice President in 
many of the 11.7 per cent of the cases 
where the head of Marketing Research 
reports to one or more of the top execu- 
tive group. 

In this third of the companies where 
the chief executive does, or is responsible 
for, marketing research, the study leaves 
the impression that the marketing re- 
search activity is considerably broader, 
(more functions are performed) than in 
companies where marketing research is 
done by or reports to the sales or ad- 
vertising Vice President or managers. 

Reanalyzing the data by the operating 
department head doing the work or to 
whom marketing research reports, may 
throw some light on (a) the reasons for 
the growth of marketing research and 
(b) opportunities for increasing the scope 
of the work of the Marketing Research 
Department if it can be properly placed 
in the organization chart of the com- 
pany. The accompanying tables sum- 
marize the data on the subject. 

Several conclusions are indicated by 
the data as recast in these tables. The 
first is that marketing research grew 
from the need for more accurate and 
more thorough appraisal of the oppor- 
tunities facing the sales department and 
better measurements of the results of 


Percentage of 
Companies in 
Which 
Marketing 
Research is 
A Line 
Executive 
Function 


31.7 


Executive Performing Function 


Chief Executive 
Sales Executive—Vice President, Sales 
Manager 
Advertising Executive—Vice President, 
Advertising Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Merchandising Manager 6.0 
2.6 
2 
2 


55-3 


Financial Executive 
Production Executive ‘ 
Others and No Answer 4- 
Total 100.0 
Percentage of 
Companies 
With 
Marketing 
Research 
Departments 
33.6 


Executive to Whom 
Marketing Research Reports 


Chief Executive 

Sales Executive—Vice President, Sales 
Manager 

Advertising Executive—Vice President, 
Advertising Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Merchandising Manager 

Financial Executive—Secretary, Treasur- 
er, Comptroller 

Committee or More Than One of Top 
Management 


Others and No Answer 


44-3 


4-4 


Total 100.0 


that department, and that much of the 
future growth of this activity will prob- 
ably be attributable to the same need. 
This will become more and more true as 
the old hit-or-miss, rule-of-thumb, in- 
spirational system of sales management 
is replaced by the more scientific, analyt- 
ical type, and as the sales manager can 
and will welcome facts that will help him 
to improve the efficiency of his operation. 

Another conclusion that may be drawn 
is that advertising, hard as it is to 
measure, is not receiving as much at- 
tention as it should. Certainly, with 
problems facing the advertising manager 
or the Vice President in charge of ad- 
vertising, regarding advertising strategy, 
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media, copy impact and accomplish- 
ment, brand buying habits, and prefer- 
ences, packaging analyses, profitability 
studies, etc., it is difficult to see why if 
Marketing Research Departments are to 
report to a functional executive, more do 
not report to advertising executives. 


Effect of Product Type and Size of Com- 
pany on Location of Research Department 


There appears to be no significant 
difference between industrial goods com- 
panies and consumer goods companies as 
to whom the head of the Marketing 
Research Department reports, where 
such a department has been organized. 
The chief executive of consumer goods 
companies is more likely to do the 
marketing research where this activity 
is a function of one of the line executives. 

The size of the company, however, 
seems to have considerable to do with 
which executive does, or is responsible 
for, marketing research activities. 

As might be expected, with increasing 
company size the chief executive seems 
to have less and less time for this kind of 
analysis and tends to turn it over to one 
of his line officers, where there is no re- 
search department. The Vice President in 
charge of sales becomes more important 
as a factor performing these functions as 
the company grows. In companies with 
established departments, the percentage 
of Marketing Research Departments re- 
porting to the president or chief execu- 
tive also declines as the size of the 
company increases. The percentage re- 
porting to the Vice President in charge 
of sales increases, but the percentage 
responsible to the sales manager reaches 
its highest point in the two middle size 
groups and declines rapidly in those 
companies with sales volume over 
$5,000,000. 

The reasons for these trends are, of 
course, somewhat obvious although it 


still is not clear why the percentage of 
Marketing Research Departments re- 
porting to the chief executive should 
decline in the largest group of com- 
panies. In fact, properly organized and 
staffed, such departments could prove of 
more value to the chief executive of a 
large company than of asmall one. More- 
over, some of the functions normally 
performed by the well organized Market- 
ing Research Departments are of con- 
siderable more importance to the chief 
executive than to his Vice Presidents, 
particularly economic studies and studies 
of demand and price. 


Participation of Marketing Research in 
Policy Making 


One measurement of the value of 
marketing research may be the extent 
that it assists in the development of 
company policy. The present study used 
this means to determine how solidly 
existing Marketing Research Depart- 
ments had entrenched themselves in the 
companies. The replies indicate that the 
activities have proven their worth and 
it can be surmised that those companies, 
in which the head of the department does 
participate in policy making, are getting 
more for their research dollar than those 
companies in which he does not partici- 
pate. 

Company organization, personalities 
of executives and of the head of research, 
size and method of company operation, 
are all contributing factors determining 
whether such participation exists. The 
Committee definitely is of the opinion 
that the company will secure a larger 
return on its investment where the 
research director, assuming he has abil- 
ity, participates in policy decisions, at 
least to the extent of expressing his 
opinion based on his studies. 

The following tabular statement re- 
flects, at least quantitatively, the stature 
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acquired by marketing research in its 
relatively short history to date: 
Participation of Head of Mar- Number 

keting Research Department of 

In Company Policy Companies 

Participates 253 
Does not participate 263 
No answer 23 


539 


As can be seen, in a little less than half of 
these companies, the head of the Market- 
ing Research Department participates 
directly in the determination of com- 
pany policy. 

Although not shown in the data given, 
on a basis of a study of the detailed 
figures, this sharing of responsibility by 
the head of the research department is 
about equally extensive between con- 
sumer and industrial companies. The 
degree of participation is greatest among 
the smaller companies and least among 
the large companies. It appears that the 
breaking point, where the research ex- 
ecutive participates in more companies 
than where he does not, occurs in com- 
panies having somewhere between 24 
and 5 million dollars of sales. 

Looking only at the figures in this part 
of the study dealing with the research 
executive’s participation in company 
policy making is something akin to see- 
ing only the extreme end color bands in 
a color spectrum. There is a great deal 
of interest and value in between which is 
entirely missed unless one digs deeper 
into the comments and observations 
which accompanied the quantitative 
replies to this question. Several grades of 
participation as well as complete ab- 
sence of participation are revealed in 
such a study and inasmuch as they do 
not lend themselves readily to tabula- 
tion, we will try to describe them as well 
as is possible. 

To begin with, there are definitely two 
schools of thought on the extent of 
responsibility of the head of the research 


Per Cent 


46.9 
48.8 
4-3 


Total 100.0 


department.® The one, of course, adhering 
to the premise that he should make the 
survey or analysis, present the findings 
with possibly his recommendations and 
so terminate his responsibility to the 
problem. The other school believes the 
technician should continue beyond this 
point, having a voice in what is to be 
done on the basis of his findings. Both 
schools are well and capably represented 
in this study. 

Also in both groups there are elements 
of dilution in the figures themselves that 
should be kept in mind when considering 
the findings. Several of the companies 
reporting non-participation further in- 
dicated that the department was rela- 
tively new and as a consequence, the 
department head was still serving in 
only a “servicing” capacity. The implica- 
tion was present in several instances that 
this condition could change. Another 
possible dilution of the figures is the 
possible misinterpretation of the term 
“directly,” as used in the questionnaire; 
the term may mean different things to 
different people. 


5 In fact from the comments of respondents in answer 
to the question, “‘Does the head of your marketing re- 
search activity participate directly in the formation of 
company policy?,” there seems to be three possible 
levels of activity along these lines: 1. No participation 
(this seems to be rare; the market research functionary 
usually at least “sits in” during policy discussions. One 
reply: “No. Research activities are a service to the mar- 
keting functions of the business’). 2. Advisory only 
(Examples: “Sits in on management meetings, policy 
meetings, and makes reports on management prob- 
lems”; “The Market Research Department provides the 
management and/or the department heads with facts, 
figures, and other information as requested from time to 
time. It is represented on the various committees and 
acts in advisory capacity to management”; “He partici- 
pates in policy formation to the extent that he advises 
with policy making executives of the company on all 
matters in which research has a bearing’). 3. Actively 
influential in policy making (Examples: “Member of 
Planning Committee. Member of top management 
group that formulates all company policy”; “He is 
member of the Plans Committee and the President's ad- 
visory Committee—both of which function on policy 
matters”; “‘At times, he sits in on important policy mat- 
ters and takes a direct part in the formation of company 
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Size of Marketing Research Department 


The size of the Marketing Research 
Department will depend, not so much on 
the type of product made or the sales 


The purpose of the Committee in re- 
questing information on the number of 
people employed in marketing research 
was primarily to determine the size of 
present departments rather than to 
establish what the size of the depart- 
ment should be, because until all six of 
the above factors are known, it is 
impossible to arrive at a standard size 
for the department and that may well 
differ for each company studied. 

The replies to the questionnaire re- 
vealed a substantial proportion of one 
and two person departments. The largest 
department reported was in excess of 
100 people and that department’s func- 
tions included some promotional effort 
and some routine statistical accounting 
functions. 


NS 


N 4 


volume of the business, as upon some 
one or all of the following factors: 


(1) The number of actual marketing re- 
search functions it performs. 

(2) The amount of routine work assigned 
to the department. 

(3) The amount of statistical accounting 
done by the department; i.e., cus- 
tomer sales analysis, area or geo- 
graphic distribution of sales, sales by 
item, sales cost distribution, etc. 

(4) The use of company service depart- 
ments such as stenographic and com- 
putation pools and tabulating depart- 
ments. 

(5) The promotional uses made of market- 
ing research findings and other pro- 
motional activities assigned the de- 
partment. 

(6) The degree of centralization of market- 
ing research activities prevailing in 
the organization. 


Cuart 5. Companies with Research Departments of Various Sizes (9.8 per cent, no answer). 


9-12 13 EMPS. 


EMPS. + OVER 


The overall percentage of companies 
with departments of various sizes is as 
follows: 


: Number 
Number of Employees in 
Marketing Research Dept. of ‘ Per Cent 
Companies 

2 283 : 5 

121 22.4 

life 37 6.9 

g-12 24 4-5 

13-15 4 7 

16-20 7 1.3 

Over 20 10 1.9 

No Answer 53 9. 8 

Total 539 100.0 


The weighted average of the number 
of employees for companies that gave 
us a quantitative answer was 3.7. Thus 
it might be said that the average existing 
Marketing Research Department con- 
sists of about 4 employees. (See Chart 5.) 
In consumer goods companies the av- 
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erage is 4.1 and in industrial goods 
companies 3.5 employees. 

Size of company, as would be expected, 
has an important effect upon the size of 
the Marketing Research Department as 
the following indicates: 


Average Number 
Employees in 


Size of Company Marketing Research 
Department 
Under $500,000 sales 1.8 
$500,000-$2, 500,000 sales 
$2,500,000-$ 5,000,000 sales 
Over $5,000,000 sales 
Average of Sample 3-7 


As pointed out, however, these are not 
ideal figures to be utilized as standards. 
The number of employees to be used in 
the research department must depend on 
the functions to be performed rather 
than trying to base the size of the de- 
partment on the sales volume of the 
company, its type, or some other factor. 


SUMMARY 


Approximately 38 per cent of the 4,786 
companies responding to the question- 
naire reported doing marketing research 
of some kind, either through an or- 
ganized department or through a line 
executive. Size seems to be the deter- 
mining factor in the establishment of a 
Marketing Research Department. Rela- 
tively few companies with sales under 
$2,500,000 use established departments 
for performing research functions. 

The channels of distribution have a 
bearing on the scope of marketing re- 
search functions. Where the chain of 
distribution is relatively direct fewer 
companies performed these functions. 
The product made by the company may 
be an important factor in determining 
whether a Marketing Research Depart- 
ment has been organized. 

In companies having organized re- 
search departments, these departments 
performed 11 of the functions listed on 


the questionnaire, on the average, while 
only 7 of these functions were performed 
in the other companies engaging in mar- 
keting research. 

Forecasting sales and determining 
sales potentials are the two most fre- 
quently checked functions among both 
consumer goods and industrial goods 
companies with research departments. 
Companies seem to be more interested in 
their sales and advertising results than 
in the best means of attaining those 
results or of improving them. 

Respondent companies showed little 
uniformity in their selections of the out- 
standing research jobs they had done. 
Only three types of jobs stand out to any 
degree: 


(1) Studies of market potentials 
(2) Developing or improving products 
(3) Studies of product demand 


Projects related to product development 
seem to have been equally valuable to 
both consumer and industrial companies. 

Marketing research activities are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance in nearly 
half of the companies to engage the at- 
tention of the top management group. 
Where the marketing research activity 
has been recognized sufficiently for it to 
become a separate department, the 
interest of top management is even more 
pronounced for 78 per cent of such 
Marketing Research Department heads 
report to top executives in management. 
There appears to be no significant differ- 
ence between industrial goods companies 
and consumer goods companies in this 
respect. 

In about one-half of the companies 
having Marketing Research Depart- 
ments, these departments participate 
directly in the determination of com- 
pany policy. Marketing Research De 
partments vary greatly in size but the 
large bulk have less than five employees. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING: THE FIRST 
TEN YEARS 


WILLIAM APPLEBAUM 
Stop & Shop, Inc., Boston 


Eprror’s Note: The author presents a study of some 
aspects of the first decade of the JOURNAL'S history and con- 
tributes his personal suggestions and criticisms. 


Major Features 


HE JOURNAL OF MARKETING made its 

bow in July 1936, replacing The 
American Marketing Fournal and The 
National Marketing Review. This union 
of two journals into one was the first 
result of the decision to merge the 
American Marketing Society and the 
National Association of Marketing 
Teachers into the American Marketing 
Association effective January I, 1937. 

The first issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING began with the following 
four departments: (1) Articles, (2) Prog- 
tess in Marketing Research, (3) Book 
Reviews, and (4) Current Notes. 

In the fourth issue of Volume I, the 
department heading “Current Notes” 
was changed to “A.M.A. Notes,” the 
subject matter remaining the same. Be- 
ginning with Volume II, ““Book Reviews” 
was expanded in heading and in contents 
to “Reviews of Books and Digests of 
Leading Articles in Marketing.” 

The first issue of Volume V introduced 
the department “Notes and Communi- 
cations” to provide (a) an outlet for brief 
articles, (b) a forum for comment on 
articles j in preceding issues, and (c) a 
place for matters of general interest 
which were not A.M.A. notes. 

With the third issue of Volume VI, the 
digests of leading articles in marketing 
Were separated from the book reviews 
and combined with the notes on market- 
ing research in progress under a new 
department heading, “Marketing Re- 


search Completed and in Progress.” 

Basically, the major departments of 
the jouRNAL have not undergone any 
fundamental changes during the first ten 
years of publication. The changes enu- 
merated above are essentially minor 
modifications and refinements. 

A statistical summary of the pro- 
portionate space devoted to the different 
departments of the ourNAL is given in 
Table I. Articles and “Notes and Com-. 
munications” combined take up more 
than two-thirds of the total space. 

It should be pointed out that on Jan- 
uary I, 1937, the American Marketing 
Association had a total membership of 
584; that growth in membership con- 
tinued steadily; and that by February 1, 
1946, there were approximately 1,900 
members in the Association. (Present 
membership is approximately 2,300.) 
During this period (from July 1936 to 
April 1946) the size of the yourNAL, in 
terms of number of pages, has fluctuated 
considerably, although it has not mani- 
fested any definite upward trend. 

Volumes IV, V, and VI show a marked 
increase in number of pages. In the case 
of Volumes IV and VI, this is accounted 
for by the publication of supplementary 
“Proceedings” issues; similarly, the 
fourth issue of Volume V is a proceedings 
issue of nearly 200 pages. During the re- 
cent war years the editors had a difficult 
task in securing an adequate supply of 
qualitatively satisfactory articles for the 
JOURNAL to maintain its size. However, 
the few issues which have thus far ap- 
peared since the termination of the 
war (up to and including the second 
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Tasie I.—Paces Devorep To DirreRENT DEPARTMENTS 


Articles, 
Notes and 
Communications 


Progress in 
Marketing 
Research 


Volume 
Number 


Book Reviews 


4.M.A. 


and Digests Notes 


of Articles 


I 336 

Il 217 
266 

IV 378 
328 
VI 430 
264 

Vill 305 
IX 261 
x 273 


Total 3,058 


Per Cent 68.4 


issue of Volume XI) show little growth. 

If the size of the youRNAL has not been 
expanded due to fiscal considerations or 
because the editors are already quite 
burdened with the task of getting out the 
JOURNAL in its present size, then meas- 
ures should be taken to make it possible 
to expand the volume of contents, in 
this writer’s opinion. It appears unlikely 
that with the increasing acceptance of 
scientific marketing and with the grow- 
ing importance of the Association, the 
officers of the Association would choose, 
as a matter of policy, to restrict the size 
of the JouRNAL to approximately 100 
pages per issue, excluding advertising. 

The first ten volumes of the JouRNAL 
contain 246 pages of advertising, or an 
average of 5.6 pages per issue. Recent 
issues carry a very much larger volume 
of advertising.! 


1 The increased revenue from advertising is being 
applied toward defraying part of the cost of publica- 
tion. The major part of the cost, however, is covered by 
appropriation of funds by the Association. For years 
the Association has not appropriated a full amount of 
$2 per member as specified in the By-Laws. The recent 
increase in membership dues should make it possible 
to increase the appropriations to the yournAL for ex- 
pansion in size and perhaps also in frequency of pub- 
lication, 


ARTICLES 


The first ten volumes of the JOURNAL 
contain a total of 499 papers, of which 
435 are featured as regular articles and 
64 as “Notes and Communications.” 
Both types of papers are grouped to- 
gether as “‘articles”’ in this study. 


Taste II.—NumBer oF ARTICLES PUBLISHED 


Notes 
and 
Communi- 
cations 


Articles 
Read at 
A.M.A. 
Meetings 


Volume Regular 
Number Articles 


Total 
Articles 


I 55 
II 


IV 
Vv 
VI 


Vill 
IX 
x 


Total 


The articles can be classified under 17 
subject headings. Marketing research 1s 
by far the most important subject, with 
170 articles or 34.1 per cent of the total 
devoted to it. The next most important 
subject—in terms of number of articles 
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—is government regulation of market- 
ing, with 16.7 per cent of the total ar- 
ticles. Table III ranks all seventeen sub- 
jects. It will be noted that the last ten 
subjects combined account for only 
18.4 per cent of the articles. Whether 
this distribution of articles by subject 
matter is commensurate with the rela- 
tive importance of each subject, or 
whether it reflects the emphasis of in- 
terest of the authors or of the editors of 


the JOURNAL is a matter deserving 
further study. 


Taste oF ARTICLES 
By SuBJECTS 


Subject 

Marketing Research 170 34.1 
Government Regulation of Marketing 83 16.7 
Retailing 37 7.4 
Economic and Marketing Theory 34 6.8 
Teaching of Marketing 32 6.4 
Advertising 26 5.2 
Postwar Marketing 25 5.0 
Agricultural Marketing 14 2.8 
Sales Management 12 2.4 
Consumer Credit 11 3.2 
Wholesaling 9 1.8 
Industrial Marketing 9 1.8 
Foreign Trade 7 
Consumer Cooperatives 6 1.2 
Consumer Movement 4 8 
American Marketing Association 4 8 
Miscellaneous 16 3.2 
Total 499 100.0 


The majority of the articles in the 


Taste V.—CLaAssIFICATION OF AUTHORS AND FREQUENCY OF CoNnTRIBUTION 


JOURNAL are short. The median length is 
53 pages. Only one out of nine articles is 
over 10 pages long. This characteristic 
brevity is probably highly desirable. It 
not only makes it easier to obtain an 
adequate supply of suitable papers but 
also enables the editors, within the for- 
mat of the JoURNAL, to give space to a 
larger number of authors. From the 
standpoint of the busy reader there is 


presumably a greater inclination to read 
short articles. 


Taste IV.—LencrTu or ARTICLES 


Pages Number Per Cent 
}- 2 74 14.8 
24-4 100 20.1 
44- 6 121 24.3 
64- 8 102 20.4 
84-10 44 8.8 
10}-12 29 5.8 
123-14 16 3.2 
144-16 7 1.4 
164-18 3 6 
Over 18 3 6 
Total 499 100.0 


The 499 articles were contributed by 
372 authors. A small number of the ar- 
ticles had two or more authors. A classifi- 
cation of the authors by occupational 
status shows that 45.7 per cent of the 
total were business practitioners, 39.3 
per cent university teachers, and 15.1 per 
cent were in government service. The 


: Frequency of Contribution 
Total Average 
us 
Z 2 3 4 5 6-10 

Business Practitioners* 140 19 4 2 5 -- 170 1.31 
University Teachers 97 25 14 4 I 5 146 1.70 

vernment Employees 47 6 I I I _ 56 8.97 

Total 284 50 19 7 7 5 372 


Per Cent 76 


13 5 


Five authors whose occupational status has not been ascertained are included in this-group. 
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university teachers were slightly more 
frequent contributors than either of the 
other two occupational groups. Three 
out of four authors have contributed only 
one article; one out of ten has con- 
tributed three or more articles. 

More than half (53 per cent) of the 
articles which have been published in the 
first ten volumes of the JouRNAL origi- 
nated from direct activities of the 
American Marketing Association. By 
far the majority of these articles (207) 
were originally presented at the semi- 
annual A.M.A. conferences (see Table 
II). A.M.A. Committees contributed 37 
articles, and chapter activities produced 
another 21 articles. 


Tasie VI.—Artictes ContrisuteD By A.M.A. 
CoMMITTEES AND CHAPTERS 


Number 
4.M.A. Committees on: of 


Articles 


Significant Current Trends in Marketing* 
Buying Power Classification 

Planning in Marketing, 1942 

Consumer Credit 

Income Classification 

Definitions of Marketing Terms 
Marketing Research Techniques 

Motion and Slide Pictures in 1940 
Occupational Classification 

Visual Education 


Total 


& 


Chapter Activities: 


Chicago Chapter 

New England Chapter 
San Francisco Chapter 
New York Chapter 
Washington Chapter 


Total 


| 


* Two different committees 


As shown in Table II, each of the first 
eight volumes of the JourNAL contains 
articles which were presented at the 
semi-annual A.M.A. conferences. Vol- 
umes IV and VI have each a supple- 


mentary issue devoted entirely to 
A.M.A. conference proceedings. The 
fourth issue of Volume V is also a pro- 
ceedings issue, and all the papers in the 
fourth issue of Volume I “originated in 
the December (1937) meetings of our 
own and related societies in Chicago.” 
The articles in several other issues are 
mostly papers read at A.M.A. confer- 
ences. Papers read at the semi-annual 
A.M.A. conferences are not included in 
the Association’s publication after Vol- 
ume VIII. 

Papers read at the semi-annual 
A.M.A. conference at Bloomington, In- 
diana, on June 20 and 21, 1941, were 
individually mimeographed and received 
limited distribution. Special proceedings 
reports were published of the conference 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in June, 1942, 
by the University of Michigan under the 
title “‘Marketing Under War Condi- 
tions” (Michigan Business Papers. Num- 
ber 12), of the conference at Philadelphia 
in June 1944, by the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter under the title “Mobilization for 
Market Expansion,” and of the con- 
ference at Chicago on November 30 and 
December 1, 1944, by the Chicago 
Chapter under the title “Marketing in 
the Transition Period—1945.” Special 
proceedings reports were published by 
the Boston and Detroit Chapters, re- 
spectively, covering the spring and fall 
conferences staged in 1946. None of these 
papers was published in the JouRNAL. 

This practice of publishing the pro- 
ceedings of A.M.A. conferences as sepa- 
rate entities, apart from the JOURNAL, 
originated during the war, in part as an 
expedient to meet restrictions on print- 
ing paper. One wonders whether this 
practice may become a permanent pro- 
cedure. Since these independently pub- 
lished proceedings have not been 
receiving as wide a distribution as the 
JOURNAL enjoys, it may be in order to 
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reconsider the whole subject. (Each 
special proceedings issue of the JOURNAL 
adds from $1,000 to $2,000 in expense.) 
The fact that a substantial number of 
the papers read at A.M.A. conferences 
may not merit inclusion in the JouRNAL 
should not result in a total exclusion of 
all papers. The standard of papers read 
at A.M.A. conferences will not be en- 
hanced through independent proceed- 
ings publications. 


Reviews 


The first ten volumes of the JouRNAL 
contain almost as many signed book re- 
views as articles, 492 versus 499. In ad- 
dition to the signed book reviews there 
are 129 notes (by the Book Review 
Editor) on “Books Received.” Three- 
fourths of these book notes appear in 
Volumes IX and X when a separate sec- 
tion on “Books Received” was inaugu- 
rated. (Books not of special interest to 
marketing specialists are relegated to 
this subsection.) The books reviewed 
deal with marketing and economic prob- 
lems. Approximately one-seventh of the 
space in the JoURNAL is devoted to this 
feature. 

The 492 signed book reviews were con- 
tributed by 233 authors. Nearly go per 
cent of the book reviewers are university 
teachers. The remaining 10 per cent are 
almost equally divided between business 
practitioners and those in government 


Tasre VIII.—Cutassirication or Book REVIEWERS AND FREQUENCY OF CONTRIBUTION 


service. This suggests that book review- 
ing is either a special forte of university 
teachers or that they peruse more books 
than do the other two groups. The jour- 
NAL has developed—and frequently re- 
vises—a card file of reviewers by sending 
questionnaires to members asking if they 
are interested in reviewing books and, if 
so, to indicate the fields in which they 
feel most competent. Books are assigned 
for review on the basis of this informa- 
tion. Nearly 30 per cent of the book re- 
viewers have contributed three or more 
book reviews; 46 per cent, only one book 
review each. 


Taste VII.—Boox Reviews anv Notes 


Volume Book Reviews Book Notes 
I 15 33 
II 45 
Ill 42 2 
IV 79 ~ 
79 ~ 
VI 77 = 
Vil 46 
Vill 33 _ 
IX 39 50 
X,. 37 44 
Total 492 129 


In addition to the regular book re- 
views, several of the articles in the 
JOURNAL are essentially lively, open- 
forum reviews of books, with rebuttals 
by the authors of the books. 


Occupational 


Frequency of Contribution 


Status 


2 


Total Average 


3 4 5-10 


University Teachers 53 
Government Fmployees 8 - 
Business Practitioners 8 


Total 107 57 


Per Cent 46 24 


33 19 13 209 2.14 
3 _ _ 13 1.61 


I II 2.00 


36 19 14 233 
16 8 6 100 
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Procress IN MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


For five and one-half years (22 issues), 
in reporting on progress in marketing 
research, the Editors of the JouRNAL 
pursued the plan of listing under three 
separate subheadings the research ac- 
tivities in universities, government bu- 
reaus, and private organizations. Mem- 
bers of the American Marketing Associa- 


TasLe [X.—“Procress MARKETING RESEARCH”: 
FREQUENCY OF COVERAGE 


Votume I to Votume VI, No. 2 


Universities Frequency* 


Illinois 
Oregon 
Chattanooga 
Cornell 
Akron 
Harvard 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Chicago 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana 
Michigan- 
Ohio State 
Penn. State 
Wisconsin 
DePaul 
Texas 
Arizona 
Colgate 
Colorado 
Denver 
Northwestern 
Total 22 Above 
35 Other 


co 


Grand Total 57 255 


Government Agencies Frequency* 


Bur. of the Census 21 
Bur. of Foreign and Dom. Com. 20 
Bur. of Home Economics 18 
Bur. of Labor Statistics 17 
Bur. of Agr. Economics 16 
Federal Trade Commission 14 
Works Progress Administration 10 
Total 7 Above 116 

8 Other 35 


Grand Total 15 


Private Organizations Frequency* 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 16 
Amer. Inst. of Food Dist. 15 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 9 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
McFadden Publications, Inc. 
The McCall Corporation 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
The Progressive Grocer 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
National Broadcasting System 
The Household Magazine , 


Total 12 Above 
43 Other 


AAD oO o 


Grand Total 55 


* Maximum frequency would be 22. 


tion were requested, or expected, to 
submit to the editors summaries of 
marketing research projects under way 
or recently completed and brief abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations based on 
marketing research. 

The marketing research activities of 
57 universities, 15 government bureaus, 
and 55 private organizations are reported 
in the first 22 issues of the JouRNAL. The 
frequency of coverage was spotty, as 
shown in Table IX. Only the marketing 
research activities of government bu- 
reaus appear to have received fairly good 
coverage. It seems doubtful that the 
extent of coverage of the various uni- 
versities represents accurately the vol- 
ume of research activities; more likely 
the extent of coverage reflects to a con- 
siderable degree the thoroughness of re- 
porting to the editors. 

Publishers, radio broadcasting com- 
panies, advertising agencies, and trade 
associations constitute the vast ma- 
jority of the private organizations 
covered. One can only hope that one of 
these days private organizations will 
take a more liberal attitude in making 
available to the JouRNAL more informa- 
tion about their research projects. 
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The marketing research activities re- 
ported by private organizations are in 
part “promotional” in character. On the 
whole, the editors show amazing re- 
straint in their comments on this type of 
research. Perhaps the editors would 
serve the marketing profession even 
better if they were more critical. 

As mentioned previously, beginning 
with Volume II, the journat added di- 
gests of articles as a sub-department 
under “Reviews of Books and Digests of 
Leading Articles in Marketing.” Well 
over 500 such articles and pamphlets 
were digested in the ensuing 18 issues. 
With the third issue of Volume VI, these 
digests were combined with the reports 
on marketing research in progress under 
the new department heading ‘Market- 
ing Research Completed and in Prog- 
ress.” The practice of reporting research 
activities under three sub-headings, ac- 
cording to producing agencies, was dis- 
continued. A new system was set up: for 
the convenience of the readers, the 
editors grouped these reports under 
subject-matter classes. There was no 
significant change in subject matter 
covered. 

The editors began with 20 subject- 
matter classes, but expanded to 25 
classes in the following issues (Vol. VI, 
No. 4). Individual items were desig- 
nated by number of the general class and 
by a serial number within the class. Ex- 
cept for the elimination of one class and 
the addition of two new ones, this classi- 
fication scheme has been used consist- 
ently in subsequent issues. 

Table X shows the subject-matter 
classification and the number of items 
covered (in 17 issues). This table suggests 
that the subject-matter classification 
could well undergo considerable revision. 
There seems little justification for sub- 
ordinating “research techniques” and 

market area studies” under statistics. 


Taste X.—Svusyecrs Coverep 1n “Marketino Re- 
SEARCH COMPLETED AND IN Procress” BEGINNING 
with Votume VI, No. 4 


No. 
Subject-Matter Classification of 
Items 
1. Advertising 130 
2. Selling—Personal 8 
Commodity Studies 
3. Industrial Marketing 9 
4- Marketing Farm Products 72 
5. Marketing Minerals ° 
6. Marketing Services 3 
7. Producers’ Marketing of Consumers Goods 16 
8. Product Analysis 13 
9. Consumer Studies 96 
10. Cost of Marketing 26 
11. Foreign Trade 12 
Functional Marketing 
12, Co-operative Marketing 28 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail Io 
14. Retailing 125 
15. Transportation 28 
16. Warehousing 4 
17. Wholesaling 6 
Government and Marketing 
18. Federal, State, Local Regulation 6 
19. Taxation 5 
20. Marketing Theory 6 
21. Prices and Price Policies 53 
Statistics 
22. General Market Statistics 63 
23. Market Area Studies 21 
24. Research Techniques 35 
25. War—General* 101 
25. Markets*—Specific Products 7 
26. Miscellaneous 120 


* “War—General” was discontinued with Vol. X, 
No. 2 and replaced with “Markets—Specific Products.” 


With such a large number of subject- 
matter classes, one may wonder why 12 
per cent of the items are classed as “‘mis- 
cellaneous.” Perhaps “teaching of mar- 
keting” might be included as a worthy 
subject-matter under this department. 
A survey conducted by the Editorial 
Board of the jourNAL in the summer of 
1940 showed that the Research in Mar- 
keting department received the highest 
readership and interest (Volume V, No. 


4, page 514). 
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Taste XI.—Tue Epirors oF THE JOURNAL 


<= 


Alderson, Wroe 
Applebaum, William 
Bader, Louis 

Bartels, Robert 
Beckman, Theodore N. 
Borden, Neil H. 
Breyer, Ralph F. 
Brown, Lyndon O. 
Burd, Henry A. 
Canoyer, Helen G. 
Carroll, Jean F. 
Cassady, Ralph Jr. 
Clark, Fred E. 
Cowan, Donald R. G. 


dost 


Dirksen, Charles J. 
Duncan, Delbert J. 
Engle, Nathanael H. 
Frederick, John H. 
Grether, Ewald T. 
Haring, Albert 
Hawkins, Edward R. 
Jones, Fred M. 
Killough, Hugh B. 
Learned, Edmund P. 
Lloyd, Edward L. 
Lockley, Lawrence 
Longman, Donald R. 
Lyon, Leverett S. 
Marsh, O. J. 
Maynard, Harold H. 
McGarry, Edmund D. 
Nystrom, Paul H. 


one ll lan Ll wn nn nnn nn 


Phelps, Clyde W. 
Phillips, Charles F. 
Schmalz, Carl N. 
Scriven, L. Edward 
Stehman, J. Harold 
Taylor, Malcolm D. DDD 
Vaile, Roland S. BBBA 
Weaver, Henry G. 
Weld, Lewis D. H. HHHH | HHHH HHHH 
Wheeler, Ferdinand C. ccc _ _ 
Wingate, John W. HHHH | HHHH HHHH 
King, Robert N. Served as Business Manager throughout this entire period. 


leon 


awe fa Fes 


A: Editor-in-Chief. 

B: Managing Editor. 

C: Editor of Progress in Market Research. 

D: Associate Editor of Progress in Market Research. 
E: Editor, Book Reviews. 

F: Editor, Digest of Articles. 

G: Editor, A.M.A. Notes. 

H: Editorial Staff. 
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A.M.A. Notes 


This is the smallest of the four depart- 
ments in the JouRNAL (see Table I). Less 
than 4 per cent of the total space has 
been devoted to it. With an average of 16 
pages per year of A.M.A. Notes, the 
membership of the Association could 
hardly be adequately informed of all the 
interesting developments and activities 
of the Association and its growing num- 
ber of chapters. However, one can 
readily sympathize with the editor of 
this department—the Association secre- 
tary. He has been quite burdened with a 
multitude of other tasks. 

In recent years a monthly newsletter 
has been circulated to chapter and 
national officers and committee chair- 
men. This newsletter reached less than 
5 per cent of the membership. As this is 
being written, plans are under way to 
publish a monthly newsletter for the 
entire membership. What effect such a 
newsletter will have on the department 
“A.M.A. Notes” remains to be seen. Few 
members of the Association are likely to 
fle their copies of the newsletter. 
Readers of the JouRNAL who are not 
members, of course, will not get copies of 
the newsletter. Therefore, it may still be 
in order not only to retain this depart- 
ment in the JouRNAL, but even to devote 
more space to it. 


Tue Epirors OF THE JOURNAL 


Forty-four men and one woman con- 
tributed their services on the Board of 
Editors of the JouRNAL during its first 
ten years of publication. Two-thirds of 
these were university teachers at the 
time of their service on the Board, al- 
though several served in government 
posts during the war. Approximately 
two-thirds of the remaining editors were 
business practitioners and one-third were 
in government service. Thus, the success 
of the yournAL is largely attributable to 


the efforts of a comparatively small 
group, mostly university teachers. 
Table XI shows the entire roster of the 
Board of Editors of the first ten volumes, 
when and how long they served and in 
what capacity, and the number of ar- 
ticles and book reviews which they con- 
tributed. Nearly 47 per cent served two 
or less years during this ten year period; 
38 per cent served from two to six years; 
15 per cent more than six years. Whether 
it is desirable to have any member of the 


- Association serve more than six years on 


the Board of Editors is a matter which 
may deserve careful consideration. 

This small group not only edited the 
JOURNAL but, in addition, contributed 
over one-fifth of all the articles and 
signed book reviews. These additional 
contributions were not equally made by 
all members of the Board of Editors. In 
fact—and this is rather surprising— 
seven of the forty-five members did not 
publish a single article or book review in 
the jouRNAL. The average for those who 
made such contributions is 5.7 items 
(papers and book reviews combined). A 
majority of these members also served 
as officers of the Association and/or as 
officers in various chapters and/or on 
various A.M.A. committees. That is, in- 
deed, a most commendable service rec- 
ord! 

ConcLusIoNn 


This survey presents a factual analysis 
of the contents of the yourNAL. It also 
incorporates a number of suggestions and 
criticisms, on which the editors and 
readers may or may not concur with the 
writer. None-the-less, they are made 
with the hope that some constructive 
contribution will result. Surely, it is 
worth the endeavor to make this worthy 
publication even better, if possible. The 
readers of the yourNAL are fully cogni- 
zant of its high standards and outstand- 
ing contribution to scientific marketing. 
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A WORKING SYSTEM FOR THE SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF A 
NATIONAL SAMPLE OF FAMILIES 


SAMUEL G. BARTON 
Industrial Surveys Company, Inc. 


Eprror’s Nore: The author describes the present and 
Sormer systems of family classification used by his com- 
pany. 

N THE course of development of The 

National Consumer Panel (a research 
operation designed to obtain continuing 
estimates of civilian non-institutional 
purchases of food and drug products), it 
became apparent that no accurate and 
up-to-date statistics were available as to 
incomes of individuals and families in 
the United States. 

While income is not available as a 
factor for quota sampling design, it was 
recognized that some basis of grouping 
families by socio-economic classifications 
would be useful in the reduction and 
analysis of the product movement data. 
This utility of socio-economic classifica- 
tion is believed to be required by two 
generally used applications: 


(1) To compare the socio-economic pat- 
tern of one food or drug product classi- 
fication, or brand, with another, or to 
compare the socio-economic pattern of 
a product classification with that of 
various media. 

(2) To assist advertising writers and mar- 
keting men in developing a picture of 
the socio-economic characteristics of 
the buyers of a particular brand or 
class of products. 


While divisions of families into eco- 
nomic groups on the basis of actual in- 
comes or income ranges has been adopted 
by the American Marketing Association 
as useful in the treatment of data drawn 
from a single market area, or various 
market areas treated individually, it was 
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apparent that arbitrary divisions on 
income applied universally on the na- 
tional population lost some utility for the 
analysis of consumption type products. 

Likewise, it was recognized from the 
outset that actual income of a family is 
not the sole criterion of its desirability as 
a prospective customer of consumption 
type products, and that a family with an 
income of $200 a month in New York, 
Chicago, or Detroit, is likely to have 
considerably less purchasing power than 
a $200 a month family living in a small 
village of Georgia or Florida. We have 
attempted, therefore, in the past to 
equate for purchasing power by means 
of a cost of living allowance. 


ForMER SysTEM 


The system set up in the past for The 
National Consumer Panel considered 
that greatest utility, from a statistical 
standpoint, would require an economic 
division system which would not have 
large numbers of families in some of the 
groups while having small numbers of 
families in others. This resulted in our 
use of a system, adopted sometime ago 
by various U. S. Government statisti- 
cians, of dividing the families on con- 
venient percentiles, or, for example, into 
upper and lower economic halves—and 
making then a further division into top 
fourth, second fourth, third quarter, and 
fourth quarter. 


1§, G. Barton, “The Consumption Pattern of Dif- 
ferent Economic Groups under War Changes,” THE 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 
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Our initial method, employed from 
1941 through 1945, was based on a rating 
of a family as A, B, C, or D, based upon 
aggregate income of that family. While 
this had some advantages in analysis of 
food products, it held some serious dis- 
advantages on drug and personal care 
items. 

One additional problem, peculiar to 
panel techniques, was encountered in the 
classification of a family whose income, 
or purchasing power, changes during a 
period of time. In other words, over a 
period of two or three years, some of the 
panel families had substantial increases 
in total family income which moved 
them from one economic class to another. 
We accordingly felt it necessary to re- 
classify families currently for current 
reports but to classify families as of a 
selected period of time for longer range 
analysis. 


Tue IMPROVED SYSTEM 


Beginning with the month of January 
1946, certain procedural changes have 
been made in an effort to improve the 
utility of the economic breakdown by 
computing the income for each family on 
a basis which considered not only the 
total income but the number of persons 
in the family to be fed, clothed, and 
cosmeticized from this income and to 
consider, as well, the number of people 
within the family contributing to the 
total family income. 

Therefore, to arrive at the improved 
economic divisions, we have computed 
each family’s income by taking an 
average of the per capita income for that 
family and the per wage earner income of 
the family.? (Previously, a family com- 
prising six wage earners, each earning 
$100 per month, was considered as a $600 
per month family, and classified in the 


* An index of relative per capita income developed 
by Marji Frank. 


same way as a family having one wage 
earner who alone earns $600 per month. 
This tended to put large families, and 
particularly families with multiple wage 
earners into the upper bracket, even 
though they had little reserve for the 
purchase of luxury type personal care 
products.) 

In the new system, we take the total 
earning of the family, divide this by the 
number of wage earners in the family. 
We then take the total earning of the 
family and divide this by the total num- 
ber of persons in the family and use the 
simple average of these two figures as the 
equivalent per capita income of that 
family. Two examples are shown: 


Example 1 


The computed income for a six- 
member family with six wage earners, 
each earning $100 a month would be 
obtained as follows: 


2 


I $600 


+ pr month 


Example 2 


A six member family with one wage 
earner who earns $600 a month would be 
treated as follows: 


1 + He) per month. 


Steps 


From this point forward the procedure 
is as previously employed: (1) The U. S. 
is divided into four broadly homogeneous 
regions. Each region is then divided into 
farm and three urban and village size 
groups. (2) All families in the panel living 

8 The Panel develops an imputed income for families 
on farms of ten or more cultivated acres who produce 


foods for their own consumption in addition to cash 
crops. 
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within a given city size and given region 
are then arrayed from the highest to the 
lowest income family (using the com- 
puted income figures as derived above). 
(3) That 25 per cent with the highest in- 
come in a given city size of a given region 
are then drawn and classified as A 
families; the next highest fourth being 
classified as B, the third as C, and the 
bottom fourth as D. (4) Thus, we derive 
one-fourth of the families in each of the 
A, B, C, D class within each city size 
within each region. The A’s from each 
cell are then added together to form the 
national A classification, and the other 
classes are similarly treated. 

Because the family composition (oc- 
cupation and earnings) are field checked 
monthly, these classifications may be 
obtained currently for current reports. 
(Previously, changes were made only 
annually.) 

For longer range analysis, covering 
two or three years, each family is to be 
classified according to its economic 
status at the midpoint of the period, 
unless the report is concerned with a 
measurement of buying shifts correlated 
with income shifts. 


SUMMARY 


We have endeavored by means of 
this economic classification system to 
recognize and equate for the following 
factors: 

1. Differences in cost of living (which 
we assume to be related primarily to city 
size within geographic sections of the 
country). 

2. Spendable income for food prod- 
ucts, which we assume to be primarily 
related to income per capita in the 
family; and spendable income for per’ 
sonal care items, which we assume to be 


primarily related to income per wage 
earner in the family, with a simple 
average of these two giving a good work- 
ing index of the family’s socio-economic 
level for analysis of consumption type 
products. 

3. Spendable incomes of families 
change from period to period and 
families must be reclassified for analyzing 
current conditions, while they must be 
given a single classification for longer 
range analysis unless it is suspected that 
shift of income will materially affect end 
results. 

In such event, it is possible to make a 
further division of families into such 
groups as: 


A-1. New upper economic half, formerly 
lower economic half. 

A-2. Upper economic half both periods. 

A-3. Formerly upper economic half, now 
lower economic half. 


Etc. 


It is believed that the above system 
provides for consumption products 
analysis a workable substitute for the 
more ideal method of separately com- 
puting spendable income for each family 
on the complex factors of cost differ- 
entials for food, clothing, housing, com- 
mutation, and personal care. 

While the method of computation of 
income will be of somewhat less utility in 
the treatment of national data on 
durable goods, it is recommended that 
this system of division of families on 
convenient percentiles be employed by 
researchers whenever national or broad 
regional groupings of data by socio- 
economic levels are required. This 


method, of course, still permits of de- 

scription of individual market segments 

in terms of actual incomes when desired. 
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Eprror’s Note: The author advocates the separation 
of promotion and research departments, and sets forth the 


desirable functions of research for newspapers and other 
advertising media. 


F HONEST confession be good for the 
1 so should honest criticism be 
good for the future of media promotion 
and research. Addressed to newspaper 
promotion men in particular, these criti- 
cisms apply equally well to most other 
media. They are prompted neither by a 
spirit of rancor nor a streak of cynical 
cussedness, but are aimed at our common 
goal of improving the effectiveness of 
advertising and raising the standards of 
research to the advantage of media, 
readers, advertisers, and consumers alike. 

The pattern of newspaper promotion 
practiced in the past is a familiar one: 
scareheads, noisy bragging, guessing con- 
tests, puzzles, baby shows, prizes rang- 
ing from alarm clocks to world tours. 
Gang warfare even broke out between 
newsboys and drivers of rival papers. 
One such war in Chicago lasted for four 
years. Circulations were forced without 
any regard to, or knowledge of, their 
characteristics, quality, or readership, 
which was bad from the advertiser’s 
standpoint. Some of these promotion 
practices persisted up to World War II. 


EvoLuTIon OF PROMOTION 


Newspaper representatives were once 
merely space salesmen. The advertiser 
bought white space and placed therein 
any message he desired. This was the 
Space era. Following this came the circu- 
lation era, in which newspapers claiming 


* Based upon an address before the National News- 
Paper Promotion Association. 


PROMOTION AND RESEARCH* 


VERGIL D. REED 
F. Walter Thompson Company 


the largest circulation usually got the 
lion’s share of the advertising, except 
from the wary advertisers who accepted 
those claims with caution. The birth of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation in 1914 
put an end to this orgy of inflated claims. 
Next came the reader-interest era, in 
which promotion based its arguments 
largely on what the paper had to offer 
the reader. 

The fourth and present era is the 
market coverage era of promotion. It is 
up to the promotion manager and repre- 
sentatives of a newspaper to show not 
only the number of readers, but also 
that they are worth reaching. In doing 
this, we find the present representative 
selling the product of all four eras men- 
tioned—white space, circulation, reader 
interest, and market coverage, with 
special stress on the latter. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s media pro- 
motion—and management as well—must 
rest upon facts and not upon concealing, 


distorting, or ignoring the facts. 


Colorful presentations, statistical calis- 
thenics, and semantic antics used in at- 
tempts to fool the advertiser, or his 
agency, by parading before them only 
the favorable facts—if they be facts—or 
by twisting the evidence to suit some 
specific promotional purpose, will not be 
sound selling in the future. Everyone is 
familiar with the old saw that “there 
are three kinds of lies—lies, damned lies, 
and statistics.” 

Since the term “statistics” merely 
means the organization of facts in such a 
way as to make it possible to draw sound 
conclusions from them, it is quite evident 
that statistics do not lie. However, their 
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users may do so, or they may misinter- 
pret the facts. Statistics should not be 
confused with figures. Figures may be 
merely juggled digits, and the juggler can 
put into figures any claim he desires to 
make. Let us have more statistics and 
less figures. Bertrand Russell once said 
that so few people ever find the truth 
because few people are really looking for 
it. The same can be said of much of the 
media research of the past. 

Research departments in the future 
must cease being mere diggers for selling 
points and creators of promotion ideas. 
They must be service departments, 
headed and staffed by real research 
men and not by mere dabblers in the 
art of supporting sales arguments. Real 
research uncovers both strengths and 
weaknesses, so that strengths may be 
increased and weaknesses remedied. 

What should be the functions of 
a newspaper research department? It 
should broaden its scope beyond mere 
promotional functions and beyond mar- 
ket research, as that term is commonly 
accepted. If the newspaper executives do 
not think enough of research to use it in 
guiding their own management, how do 
they expect to convince advertisers and 
their agencies by either pseudo-research 
or even by the best of research? 


DeEsIRABLE FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH 


Just what are the desirable functions 
of research for a newspaper, or, for that 
matter, other advertising media? They 
could certainly cover the following: 


1. For the advertising department, studies 

of: 

(a) The market and valid comparisons 
with other markets. 

(b) The product—the paper itself. 

(c) Local distribution facilities. 

(d) Local advertising practices, condi- 
tions, and possibilities. 


It would be a long step forward if 
standard definitions, classifications, and 
methods were used so that all such stud- 
ies are comparable with similar ones 
made by other papers covering other 
cities. 


2. For the circulation department, studies 
of such subjects as: 


(a) Where within the community is the 
circulation and where are competitive 
circulations? 

(b) Where and why there is a heavy turn- 
over in circulation and what can be 
done about it. 

(c) The most popular features of the 
paper which can be stressed in drives 
to extend circulation. 

(d) Those sections of the community in 
which circulation is low, with a view 
to evaluating the prospects of growth 
and the character of the section to 
determine whether or not the section 
should be cultivated. 


. For the editorial and news departments: 


(a) Public opinion research to find what 
the readers of the paper are thinking 
and what their reactions are to the 
daily news offered by the paper. 
Striking differences in opinions of 
readers of. competing papers in the 
same community would undoubtedly 
be found. 

(b) Readership studies to determine 

which features have reader appeal, 
and whether or not the methods of 
presenting the news is really holding 
the reader’s interest, and to deter- 
mine desirable changes. 
Factual studies of the community— 
growth, unemployment, _ housing 
needs, living conditions, crime condi- 
tions, and needed community im- 
provements. Such studies should also 
have some interest to the advertising 
department. 

(d) Analysis of problems in the news 
(and opinions on them) such as 
strikes, social security, international 
peace organization, veterans’ prob- 
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lems, and universal military training. 
Such studies could guide editorial 
policies. 

(e) Analysis of the readability of news 
and editorial writing. Studies of this 
type have been made by some news- 
papers and by U.P. and A.P. 


Bert Stolpe, of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, told the Midwest Promo- 
tion Managers’ Conference last Novem- 
ber, “I think that newspapers will need 
much better promotion in the future 
than they’ve ever needed in the past, and 
I certainly hope that we will be promo- 
tion managers outright where we won’t 
be doing two or three jobs, and that we 
will be uniting all the promotion of the 
organization in which we work.” Well 
said, Mr. Stolpe! At that same con- 
ference the question was asked, “Has 
newspaper promotion as developed dur- 
ing the last two decades outlived its use- 
fulness?” There was not a single answer 
to that question. We must assume that 
many promotion managers, therefore, 
do doubt the effectiveness of past meth- 
ods. We want more red meat and less 
pink cotton candy and fizz water in 
media promotion. 

The invisibility of the obvious is the 
source of many business problems. It 
seems to me quite obvious that the con- 
trol and domination of research by pro- 
motion must cease. Research must be 
weaned from promotion. I believe re- 
search really owes promotion a debt of 
gratitude. Promotion and advertising 
managers have conceived and mothered 
it. I doubt if it would have existed with- 
out their mothering. But, they have 
spoiled, dominated, and even abused the 
child. What is more important, it has 
outgrown the place in life they can offer 
it. It has new fields to conquer; new 
services to offer, that are beyond their 
bailiwick. The parting may be hard, but 
it will be to the best interests of manage- 


5. The qualities of a good research man dif- 


ment, advertisers, space buyers, and 
promotion managers as well. 


NEED FOR SEPARATING RESEARCH 
AND PROMOTION 


So long as marketing research or mar- 
ket research is dominated by promotion, 
its objectiveness and its soundness will be 
doubted, and rightly so, by realistic ad- 
vertisers and space buyers. Magazines 
and radio are already recognizing this 
fact; some newspapers have, also. 

My reasons for the separation of pro- 
motion and research are: 


1. The research department should be a 
service department, serving management 
and other departments as well as promo- 
tion. It should report to the publisher or 
a similar over-all policy-forming execu- 
tive. This is necessary to assure objective 
performance of the functions previously 
outlined for research. 


2. Surveys and studies are less likely to be 


“tainted” or biased by any promotional 
approach or “point proving.” Research, 
to be accepted, must be proved objective. 


3. The advertising staff will find more ready 


acceptance of their promotional efforts 
and sales stories if really substantiated by 
objective research made in a separate 
department. 

Advertising salesmen of many papers 
are supplied with “data books” which 
bring together significant facts about the 
community and the paper they represent. 
Such facts should also be used in training 
new salesmen. A representative calling on 
small loan company advertisers or pros- 
pects can be supplied with facts on who 
borrows, why they borrow, and what they 
borrow, based on sound facts available 
from such sources as the Federal Reserve 


System, the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
others. 


4. Promotion surveys are undertaken with 


the buyers of the paper or its advertising 
space in mind. There should be more sur- 
veys for management itself. 
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fer from those of a good promotion man. 
No promotion manager can make himself 
an equally good research manager by 
turning his hat around or changing his 
shoes, and few of them have the patient 
analytical attitude required for research. 

If they had those qualities, they would 
probably not be good promotion mana- 
gers. Promotion managers, if good ones, 
are usually infected with an occupational 
disease—over-enthusiasm—which wholly 
disqualifies them for research. The pro- 
motion man should be a salesman in the 
broadest sense. 

. Additional good will is secured by a well- 
run separate research department since 
it is looked upon by outsiders as another 
service offered by the paper. 

Manufacturers and distributors inter- 
ested in establishing sales offices, branch 
plants, and stores appreciate such service 
if they are convinced that the findings 
are dependable. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


There are other suggestions which I 
hope will be considered worthy of con- 
sideration in future promotional plans. 

1. Newspapers, like any other busi- 
ness, will need to give more attention to 
sound public relations in the future. I 


think this an added opportunity for pro- 
motion managers. This function includes 
the paper’s own employee relations, too. 

2. Newspapers should explore care- 
fully the great possibilities of joint and 
cooperative promotion. Otherwise, they 
will remain under decided handicaps as 
compared with national and sectional 
media. 

3. Newspapers should not waste time 
and effort fighting radio. They have 
something good to sell, but should sell 
it on its own merits and sell it on sound 
facts that are available for the finding. 

To say that the attitude of many 
papers toward radio has been just plain 
silly, is putting it mildly. No intelligent 
advertiser or space buyer thinks of the 
various media as competitive, but as 
complementary to each other. Mutual 
“knocking” among media is a mutual 
disservice to all media—and to all ad- 
vertising. 

4. Not only should newspapers im- 
prove their own methods of selling, but 
they should help manufacturers and re- 
tailers improve theirs, particularly those 
concerns which cannot employ good 
sales and advertising managers or agen- 
cies. 
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Epiror’s Note: The author describes his agency's plan 


for improving newspaper content by means of frequent 
readership studies. 


HE BAsIc idea behind any newspaper 
eek survey is to bring the 
audience before the editors as a com- 
mittee of the whole and from it learn how 
the paper is meeting the readers’ needs. 
Since it is questionable whether the 
customary newspaper survey does this 
well, the present plan is offered. It is 
based on many conferences with editors 
and publishers and on five years of 
magazine readership study where im- 
proved technics are used. 


Facrors To BE CoveERED IN SURVEYS 


It is understood, of course, that meas- 
urement of the number of people reading 
each article and advertisement is still to 
be included. In addition, three other con- 
cepts are offered here that are not 
customarily utilized in a newspaper read- 
ership study: (1) article interest should 
be measured; (2) advertisement value 
should be measured; (3) a study should 
be made every fortnight or every month 
instead of about every three or four 
years. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of these 
concepts is in order. 


Article Interest 


Ordinarily, a report is given to show 
that certain proportions of men and 
women have read each article and ad- 
vertisement. We believe that, while this 
is important, the most important ob- 
jectives are: What proportions consider 
each article most and least interesting? 
What proportions consider each adver- 
tisement most helpful and least helpful? 


VOX POP CAN PILOT YOUR PAPER 


WESLEY HUGHES 
Hughes Market Research 


By comparing readership and interest 
side by side, the editor probes into the 
judgment of the reader and secures a 
double check. It is incorrect to assume 
that the best read article is also the most 
interesting. We have found this is not 
necessarily so at all; not even necessarily 
likely. An article may be well-read and 
interesting, well-read but relatively un- 
interesting, poorly-read but nonetheless 
interesting to its readers, or poorly-read 
and uninteresting. 

The editor’s triple check occurs as the 
paper’s circulation rises. For as present 
apathetic readers note the paper’s in- 
terest in satisfying them, they become 
loyal; and as they become loyal, they 
buy copies more frequently. 

Several distinct results of frequent 
testing show up fairly soon. The readers 
feel that they themselves, the real vox 
pop in cross-section, are being consulted; 
they recommend the paper to others by 
mentioning its stories with interest and 
enthusiasm. As shown later, they take 
more interest in the advertisements and 
tend to buy more merchandise that is 
advertised. One sure way to enkindle this 
interest among readers is for the paper to 
take them into its confidence and show 
them constantly the results of its fort- 
nightly studies—which articles are ad- 
judged most interesting and which are 
best read. Then, as the paper, after a 
year or two, discovers that the readers 
are having serious difficulty in selecting 
the most interesting articles and the 
most valuable advertisements, it may 


1 Unless one paper has a strangle-hold in the city, it 
is much better to study all important competitors each 


time on the same day, comparing the same stories and 
the same advertisements. 
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well know that it has shown marked im- 
provement interdepartmentally. 

There is also an internal consideration. 
Hardly a newspaperman exists who does 
not still wish, in his heart, to contribute 
his best to the paper and thus influence 
the readers as only he can. Some writers 
have become disgruntled, though, be- 
cause they feel that the editor will 
never see eye to eye with them. Let us 
admit candidly that a few recalcitrants 
may continue to hold out for a long time 
even in the face of the report from the 
public taken by a disinterested outside 
organization. But there are almost cer- 
tainly bound to be others who will 
respond fast, who will study writing 
technics and sift news of their depart- 
ments as they have never done before. 

Every two weeks, the office bulletin 
board should show the changes in the 
tide, with full credit being given to top- 
ranking writers. The editor should com- 
ment on how other stories might have 
been improved. Circulation changes 
should be reported each quarter. In due 
time, the paper will automatically at- 
tract the most progressive and brilliant 
writers to itself and accordingly further 
strengthen its hold on the reading public. 


Advertisement Value 


Except to avoid bold violations of 
postal laws (and in some cases to bar the 
advertisements of quacks and alcoholic 
beverages), most advertising managers 
have become so pleasant-mannered that 
they cannot bear to turn down a useless 
or a misleading piece of copy. There will 
always be some of this kind of ad- 
vertising in even the best papers. Still, 
there are ways through which a paper 
can improve its position with both ad- 
vertisers and readers. 

Today, while there is still a paper 
shortage, the advertising manager and 
the publisher have an excellent op- 


‘portunity to put an improved program 


into effect, and in the process greatly 
encourage their readers’ belief that their 
newspaper is really a public trust. The 
advertising manager who has been toss- 
ing to his readers the responsibility for 
judging quality as well as readership 
value at last exonerates himself from 
onus by refusing to accept unserviceable 
advertisements. However, to palliate 
any temporary hard feelings, he can an- 
nounce a perennial competition open to 
all regular advertisers including those 
who have been temporarily excluded. 

To win the award in his class, the 
advertiser will have to persuade readers 
that his advertisements are the most 
valuable to them as a group. There is no 
reason why a number of separate awards 
cannot be made by each paper; but, 
preferably, the several papers using such 
a continuous study should try to stand- 
ardize awards within each class. For 
example, the contest might be broken 
down into these classifications: (a) Large 
space buyers. (b) Small space buyers 
who regularly run under a quarter of a 
page. Within each group, a separate 
award—one for national advertisers and 
one for local concerns. (c) A special 
acknowledgement for occasional space 
buyers with an editorial message, such 
as International Latex, H. J. Heinz, and 
the N.A.M.? 

Just as the paper attracts the best 
from its writers (and, eventually, the 
best of the outside writers) because it is 
constantly measuring and showing edi- 
torial improvement, just so will it at- 
tract the best advertising brains to use it 
as a medium for their test runs and 


2 Special care should be used in selecting an impartial 
board to offer these awards. The board should include 
at least one representative from local consumer groups, 
one disinterested C.P.A. or recognized statistician, and 
perhaps a third member from a league of women voters 
or a fraternal organization that stands well in the 
community and has no ax to grind. 
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regular campaigns. Still more important, 
the publisher is bringing the readers to 
read and believe his advertisements; and, 
believing, to buy more products. It fol- 
lows that for once he has natural and 
convincing advertising material for his 
series in Printer’s Ink or Editor &§ Pub- 
lisher. Almost alone, he is giving his 
readers what they want and can prove 
that he is so doing by their own state- 
ments. A correlative advantage is that he 
provides a logical incentive for his 
editorial and advertising departments to 
get along. 

Perhaps, heretofore, his reputation has 
been limited to recognition by his staff, 
the local Rotary or Chamber of Com- 
merce, and to a living obituary in Who’s 
Who. Now, he finds himself unfolding 
into an indisputable arbiter in his com- 
munity and a logical contender for posi- 
tion in regional and national associations. 
He has matured. So has his paper. So 
even have his pet wheelhorses. 


Fortnightly or monthly studies 


It is these wheelhorses who are really 
important to him. Maybe he, himself, 
can everlastingly profit by a studious 
compendium about his paper that ap- 
pears every three or four years; but can 
his yes-men and loyal assistants? More 
probably, many of them need constant 
prodding. Some of them are living in the 
past. When they read an infrequent re- 
port, what urge can they have to leap 
abreast of the times? 

Then, too, there is almost always an 
insufferable amount of politics around a 
newspaper office which hurts the paper 
at least as much as it helps. Often the 
Wheelhorses are the worst offenders. 
They are so entrenched that they are al- 
most like ward bosses. But the voice of 
the people, when heard repeatedly, will 
steer these hangers-on back into the 
competitive world. 


Is it possible for a publisher to pay 
for such a frequent study? Perhaps not 
if it were the type that is made every 
1-25th of a century. But under our plan 
the cost per interview is reduced enor- 
mously because we have found that re- 
petitive work within the same area can 
be scheduled at a reasonable price. 

A study made at long intervals must 
necessarily lean heavily upon the magni- 
tude of its cross-section. The whole con- 
cept of the A.N.P.A. studies involves 
moving in a group of interviewers, re- 
cruiting a large number within the city, 
training them, and deploying them into 
every nook and hideout in this city and 
in this city only. Magazines that are suc- 
cessful in surveying themselves do not 
do this. On the contrary, they depend on 
a representative handful for each survey, 
but survey frequently. 

A newspaper study in a city of average 
size can follow the magazine pattern. 
From 50 to 100 interviews each fortnight 
if well chosen, will probably suffice. 
George Gallup, Elmo Roper, National 
Opinion Research Center, and Opinion 
Research executives all have publicly 
stated that they can, and usually do, 
base their predictions for national elec- 
tions on a sample of from 1,500 to 6,000. 
Since Gallup is the originator of the pres- 
ent A.N.P.A. studies, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is more than one way 
for even the same authority to get reli- 
able results. From 50 to 100 people will 
suffice for the ordinary paper, providing 
these people are carefully selected and 
that interviews are made frequently. 

One of the most usual criticisms of the 
present studies bears on this point. It 
seems that when A.N.P.A. studies are 
made, there is either an abnormally 
heavy flow of news or an abnormally 
light flow, with the result that the editors 
are not certain what is typical reader- 
ship. To be sure, such situations will also 
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arise in a fortnightly study. But as time 
passes, and as the newspaper personnel 
becomes accustomed to them, the stud- 
ies are bound to be made on days when 
the flow of news seems normal. In some 
cases, as in a court trial or continued 
story, a publisher can compare reader in- 
terest during several phases of the same 
story. 

In any case, he can see cumulative 
figures for a quarter of the year on types 
of stories that his readers find most in- 
teresting. Any publisher who buys stock 
and who sees the trend on page 1 of the 
New York Times Sunday financial sec- 
tion will understand the necessity for 
having continuous figures. By this time 
in 1948, he can compare the reader in- 
terest in certain types of articles then 
with the figures for the comparable week 
in 1947. From then on, the findings of 
each report can be checked against those 
of the preceding year for the same time. 

There is one apparent disadvantage to 
the proposed system and one definite ad- 
vantage. Some objection has been made 
to the fortnightly study with a small 
sample because the small advertiser will 
not necessarily be seen every time, where- 
as he will almost certainly be seen in a 
colossal survey. Suppose we take a hypo- 
thetical case. The Courier-Standard has 
a circulation of 100,000. Under the old 
method, it has been having 1,000 inter- 
views taken once each four years. Assum- 
ing it has found that, on the average, it 
has 2.5 readers per copy, it projects its 
surveyed readers to represent the 250,000 
daily readers of its issue. The old study 
shows that Luke Wilson, a local small ad- 
vertiser, was seen by I0 respondents. 
The advertising department thereby as- 
sumes that 2,500 have seen Luke’s adver- 
tisement and pleases him heartily with 
this figure. 

It should be noted, however, that Luke 
has had to wait four years to verify his 


readership, during which time he may 
have suffered numerous relapses of ad- 
vertising zeal. Possibly he just reauthor- 
ized his ad during this study with the pri- 
mary purpose of seeing if anybody at all 
would read it. For three years or more 
he may have felt that nobody was read- 
ing him. Now Luke’s advertisement is 
not in any sense classy, nor are those of 
the other 150 Lukes in the paper with 14 
or 42 lines apiece. But cumulatively, 
they can provide the important stock- 
holders of the paper with an extra week 
in Florida each year even at present tar- 
iffs. Really, Luke should be in oftener. 

Through the fortnightly study, he 
truly may be in oftener. Suppose now 
that the Courier-Standard had instead re- 
ceived 104 fortnightly studies within 
these four years, using the very mini- 
mum of 50 respondents per study. It 
would have reached 5,200 instead of 1,000 
readers. And, by the same standard of 
projection, 52 people instead of 10 would 
have seen Luke’s advertisement—i.e., 1 
out of 100 studied, or one every second 
two weeks, or 13 within a year. 

May we not assume that Luke would 
be more likely to increase his infrequent 
advertising if he keeps seeing all the serv- 
ice the paper is now giving him and 
knows that he is constantly being read? 
The odds are that he will come in oftener 
and sometimes increase his space to 144 
lines. If he was lured in before because 
a study was being made, might he not be 
lured in frequently because frequent 
studies are being made? What is still 
more to the point, from a reader’s posi- 
tion, Luke is being constantly encour- 
aged to improve the quality of his ad- 
vertising. In the end, he will not be just 
buying a glimpse of his rating, but rather 
will be trying to sell merchandise. Now 
he sees, through these studies, how to sell 
it. It is only necessary for the advertising 
department to give Luke a little help; 
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from then on, the studies themselves and 
their awards and the resulting improve- 
ment in competing ads will do their push- 
ing insofar as he is concerned. 

Out-of-town readers need to be con- 
sidered just as much as Luke, especially 
if they represent a sizable proportion. 
Every publisher, every editor, every ad- 
vertising man wishes that these readers 
were included in the customary studies. 
For one thing, their views are doubtless 
different from those of city people. With- 
out knowing what these views are, the 
editor or advertiser cannot be expected 
to cater to them. As long as the agencies 
are left somewhat bewildered, as they 
are now without laborious surveys of 
their own, they cannot be expected to 
cater to the greatest interest of rural 
readers. Even with a fortnightly study 
that is limited to city-dwellers, no award 
can fairly be made to an advertiser. 

We cannot glide lightly over this 
point. In our plan, these out-of-towners 
are simultaneously interviewed in ac- 
cordance with their proportion of cir- 
culation. Each two weeks, a proportion 
of this group is studied, with the report 
of their status kept separate except in the 
totals. From the quarterly cumulative 
figures, the advertising department can 
brief the agencies on their complete rea- 
dership and influence. 


Basic NuMBER OF INTERVIEWS 


Just how many interviews should be 
made under this plan? How long should 
the study go on? Every paper has its 
idiosyncrasies. But in general, the ac- 
companying tables should be suggestive, 
if we assume that at least a year be al- 
lowed for the studies. 

Table I shows the approximate mimi- 
mum number of interviews to be made 
for one paper each fortnight, depending 
upon the size of the city and its metro- 
politan area. Table II shows the approxi- 


mate minimum to be made fortnightly 
when two or three papers are being com- 
pared. There should be at least a 25 per 
cent increase in the minimum number if 
the study is made monthly instead of 
fortnightly. If it is made quarterly, there 
should be, generally, at least a triple 
minimum. In the case of the ““G”’ class 
papers, the findings from a Io- or 15- 
interview study should be cumulated 
rather than depended upon individually. 
In all cases, there will be quarterly and 
annual cumulative reports furnished as 
well as fortnightly ones; or semi-annual 
and annual reports as well as monthly 
ones. 


I.—Mrnimum Sampce For FortniGuTLy 
Stupy or One Paper 


Metropolitan ita Minimum Sample 
Population Daily Sunday 
1,000,000 or more A 100-150 | 100 
500,000 to 999,999 | B 60-100 | 75 
250,000 to 499,999 | C 50-75 | 50 
100,000 to 249,999 | D 40- 60 40-50 
50,000 to 99,999) E 30- 40 | 30-40 
25,000 to 49,999| F 25- 30 25-30 
10,000 to 24,999| G 1o- 25* | 15-25f 


* No less than 1-10th of 1 per cent fortnightly; no 
less than .25 of 1 per cent monthly. 

t No less than 25 monthly in any case; 35-50 are 
recommended. 


Tasce Samp.e For FortniIGHTLY 
Strupy or Two or Papers 


Metropolitan dai Minimum Sample 
Population Daily Sanday 
1,000,000 or more A 200 or more 100-400 
500,000 to 999,999 | B 100-200 100-300 
250,000 to 499,999 | C 80-160 100-200 
100,000 to 249,999 | D 60-120 60-180 
§0,000 to 99,999] E 50-100 60-180 
25,000 to 49,999 F 40-100* 50-150° 
10,000 to 24,999| G 30- got 40-120f 


* No less than 40 per paper daily nor s0 per paper 
Sunday. 


t No less than 30 per paper daily nor 40 per paper 
Sunday. 
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ConcLUSION 


As these studies go on, the manage- 
ment sees its problem more and more in 
relation to what the readers actually 
want and read. It increasingly sees how 
it can give them the articles that are 
more interesting and the advertisements 
that are most valuable to them. It knows 
what the out-of-town readers want as 
well as what the city readers want. It can 
service the Luke Wilsons and encourage 
them to improve and step up their adver- 
tising instead of leaving them dawdling 
along with their dull-looking 14-line ads. 

In fact, the studies encourage all ad- 


vertisers to listen to the voice of the peo- 
ple, to study their markets, and to spend 
effectively and regularly, not blindly. 
Such studies strengthen the character of 
the editorial department. They lead to 
better teamwork between the advertis- 
ing and the editorial departments—ac- 
tually, to better teamwork throughout 
the entire paper and the area that it 
serves. Gradually, the people in the area 
will recognize that their own Courier- 
Standard and its publisher and staff are 
really trying to live up to their public 
trust, not just saying so from the mast- 
head on the editorial page. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF PRICE DISCRIMINATION: 
STATE LAW 


RALPH CASSADY, Jr. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


N EARLIER articles in this series, price 
was defined, the pre- 
requisites of its use were set forth, and 
the techniques and purposes of its em- 
ployment were described.! The first two 
articles, in short, were devoted to 
economic aspects of price discrimination 
under non-perfect competitive condi- 
tions. In the third article, emphasis was 
shifted to the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion, federal legislation enacted to pro- 
scribe the practice of price discrimina- 
tion being discussed in detail.* The pres- 
ent, and final, article in the series is 
devoted to state legislative enactments 
directed at price discrimination; al- 
though a summary-conclusions section 
based on the material presented in the 


whole series is provided in this paper 
also.? 


STATE PusBtic SERVICE CoMPANY 
REGULATION 


Public service commissions—whose 
jurisdiction over a period of years has 
been extended to include not only in- 
trastate railroads, but power, light and 
gas concerns, water companies, street 
railways, and, even in some instances, 
taxicab companies*—generally are em- 
powered to determine questions of fact 


‘Ralph Cassady, Jr., “Some Economic Aspects of 
Price Discrimination under Non-Perfect Market Con- 
ditions,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
July 1946, pp. 7-20, and “Techniques and Purposes of 
Price Discrimination,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, October 1946, pp. 135-150. 

* Ralph Cassady, Jr., “Legal Aspects of Price Dis- 
crimination: Federal Law,” THE JOURNAL OF MARKET- 
Inc, Vol. XI, No. 3, January 1947, pp. 258-272. 

* Infra, pp. 386-389. 

* Infra, p. 379. 


regarding discrimination both in rates 
and service and to take action against 
discriminatory practices found to exist. 


Obligations of Public Service Companies 


Patterned to some degree after federal 
regulatory enactments, three major obli- 
gations are imposed upon public utilities 
by the statutes of most, if not all, states: 

(1) To serve all who apply. 


This is a common law principle. Thus, the 
obligation of a public utility to serve tran- 
scends any individual contract (assuming 
adherence to reasonable company regula- 
tions) because of the peculiar dependence of 
customers on the service of such companies.§ 
While absolute inability to serve excuses a 
utility from this obligation (assuming rea- 
sonable effort is made to overcome the 
difficulty), neither inadequate earnings nor 
inadequacy of plant ordinarily will relieve it 
of this duty.® 


(2) To establish rates which are 


reasonable in the light of the service 
offered. 


“The question of the reasonableness of 
rates is a complex one. As there are two 
parties having an interest in the rates, the 
company serving and the customer served, 
and their interests are diverse, and, to a 
considerable extent, opposed, a rate which 
is reasonable from the point of view of one 
may be quite unreasonable from the point 
of view of the other. The interest of the 
company is entirely directed toward fram- 
ing a schedule of rates which as a whole shall 


5 Alabama Water Service Co. v. Wakefield, 163 So. 
(Ala.) 626, 628 (1935). 

® Irston R. Barnes, Economics of Public Utility Regu- 
lation (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942), pp. 
740-741. 
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produce a certain return, and so long as the 
rate is realized it is immaterial to it what 
the proportion of contribution of each indi- 
vidual customer is to the whole amount. On 
the other hand, the customer is interested in 
the individual rate charge to him, and in that 
alone. So long as his rate is a fair one, it is 
immaterial to him that the whole schedule 
is so arranged as to allow a great profit to 
the company.... The examination of the 
reasonableness of the charges must therefore 
involve a study both of the reasonableness of 
the schedule as a whole and also of the rea- 
sonableness of the separate rates.””7 


(3) To provide service to all similarly 
situated at equal (non-discriminatory) 
rates. 


Some provision typically is incorporated 
into public service company regulations de- 
signed to preclude, in large part, discrimina- 
tion in rates charged various customers. The 
California law® provides that there shall be 
no preference or advantage in rates, service, 
or facilities extended corporations or persons 
by public utilities; nor shall public utilities 
subject any person or corporation to any 
prejudice or disadvantage. 

The obligation of public utilities to avoid 
unjustifiable discrimination is by no means 
to be interpreted as requiring identical rates 
in all cases. On the contrary, it has been 
recognized by some, at least, that identical 
rates may well create discriminatory situa- 
tions.® 


The point to be emphasized in this 


connection is that “... while public 
service corporations cannot act arbi- 
trarily, or discriminate among their 
consumers similarly situated by way of 


7 See 2 Wyman on Public Service Corporations, 947- 
948 (1911). 

§ See 2 Deering’s California General Laws, 1944, Act 
6386, Section 19. 

® Discrimination may result either from different 
prices for the product or service, or the same price for a 
different product or service, a point which has been rec- 
ognized by at least one court. See, for example, Concord 
& Portsmouth Railroad v. Forsaith 55 N.H. 122 (1879), 
where the court said (at 124), “Unreasonable equality is 
inequality.” 


favoring one consumer or class of con- 
sumers over others, a distinction may be 
made between different consumers or 
classes of consumers on account of loca- 
tion, amount of consumption, or such 
other material conditions which dis- 
tinguish them from each other or from 
other classes.””!° 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that while differentials may be allowed 
different classes on account of the 
quantity of service purchased,” the use 
to which the product is put,” the status 
of the buyer,” the time the service is 
required,“ the value of the product 
carried (in the case of a railroad), 
differentials must not be unreasonable 
or grossly disproportionate.® In sum- 
mary (as in the case of federal laws), 
while personal discrimination is forbid- 


10 Arkansas Natural Gas Co. v. Norton Co. 263 S.Ws 
(Ark.) 775, 776 (1924). 

11 However, not because of the quantity per se, but 
because of some difference in costs resulting from larger 
purchases. 

12 One case (Elk Hotel Co. v. United Fuel Gas Co. 83 
S.E. (W.V.) 922, 1914) arose out of the installation of 
two meters by a utility, one to record the volume of gas 
used for heating and charged for at the “manufactur- 
ing” rate, the other recording the use for other purposes 
and charged for at the “domestic” rate. The court up- 
held as reasonable the action of the public utility com- 
pany. 

3 For example, special reductions may be given to, 
among others, government agencies, and to certain 
classes of individuals such as clergymen or representa- 
tives of charitable institutions. Wyman, op. cit., at 1150. 
A nice question arises here: Is discrimination permissible 
among those toward whom preferential rates lawfully 
may be extended? See n. 17, p. §, infra. 

4 For example, when electric current is sold for 
power, thus increasing the load factor, different rates 
may well be justified. [did. at 1180. 

6 Thus, a low rate charged for the transportation of a 
low grade of coal used for steam purposes, as compared 
with a considerably higher rate for the highest grade, 
seems to be justified. [did., at 1179-1180. 

16 In one case (Dallas Power and Light Co. v. Car- 
rington 245 S.W. (Tex.) 1046, 1922) which arose out of a 
material difference in rates charged Dallas as against 
Highland Park customers when conditions such as dis- 
tance from a plant, the number of feeders on the lines, 
etc. were similar, the court found unjust discrimination, 
saying (at 1049): “An arbitrary difference in the price 

. . necessarily amounts to discrimination.” 
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den by state public service company 
regulatory legislation,” other types of 
discrimination are permissible just so 
long as they are reasonably based on 
some differentiating circumstances.!® 


Municipal Regulation 


Intrastate public service company 
regulation is not confined to states as 
such, but under certain circumstances 
may be promulgated by municipalities. 
Municipal activity in this regard is most 
common, perhaps, in the field of taxicab 
operation. Where regulated, taxicab 
companies usually are under the jurisdic- 
tion of a municipality as a creature of a 
state. 

In some instances, regulatory rules 
including rate schedules are enacted by 
city councils and the administration 
thereof placed in the hands of a local 
regulatory commission. Such is the 
situation in Los Angeles, where the 
Board of Public Utilities and Transpor- 
tation, before issuing a permit, must 
determine that public convenience and 
necessity require its issuance, where 
minimum and maximum rate limits are 
provided within which the Board must 
set specific tariffs, and where the use of 
taxi meters is prescribed.!® Thus taxicab 
rates are regulated in Los Angeles as to 


” Even this is perhaps not true in the strictest sense. 
A Mississippi Supreme Court case— J/linois Central Rail- 
road Company v. Dunnigan 24 L.R.A. (N.S.) 503 (1909) 
—arose out of a railroad’s refusal to allow a particular 
(colored) clergyman to travel over its lines at the cus- 
tomary reduced rate of 2¢ per mile for men of the cloth. 
The court said, in upholding the action of the road (at 
503), “Permitting a minister of the Gospel, or any per- 
son, to travel at a rate lower than that given the general 
public is a mere gratuity, which appellant can withhold 
at its pleasure, and even a custom so to do imposed 
upon it no obligation to give such permission.” 

*® As one court put it, “‘... where there is an ade- 
quate reason for reduced rates... there is no unjust 
discrimination.” Elk Hotel Co. v. United Fuel Gas Co., 
supra, n. 12, at 924. 

* Municipal Code of the City of Los Angeles, 1936, 
Chapter 7, Sections 71.00-71.28. 


reasonableness (including presumably 
relative charges for different types of 
service) as well as in the proscription of 
different charges for service among in- 
dividual customers (personal discrimina- 
tion) through mandatory use of meters 
on the cabs licensed to operate in the 
city. 

Regulation of taxicab rates in the city 
of San Diego is much less elaborate.” 
After prescribing the relationship of the 
number of cabs to the population of the 
city (one cab for each 2,000 people) and 
that “every taxicab shall be operated 
regularly to the extent reasonably neces- 
sary to meet the public demand,” the 
ordinance simply provides that taxi 
meters must be used and makes it “un- 
lawful...to charge...any sums in 
excess of, or lower than the sum indi- 
cated on said taxi meter.” Under this 
system, treating different customers 
differently (personal discrimination) is 
prohibited, but competition is relied on 
to keep in control the level of rates and 
the relative charges among the several 
services offered. 


Discrimination not Eliminated by Regula- 
tion 


State public service regulations usually 
are aimed at personal discrimination and 
disproportionate differences in rates for 
different types of service offered. While 
public policy has been in the direction of 
proscribing arbitrary differences in rates 
inconsistent with public welfare, this 
does not mean that all unreasonable 
discriminatory pricing has been elimi- 
nated in public service industries. In- 
deed, C. O. Ruggles charges that many 
discriminatory practices which have no 
valid basis exist in the public utility 


2 Supplement No. 1, Ordinances of the City of San 
Diego, California, Fuly, 1937 to April, 1940, Ordinance 
No, 1738 (new series). 
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field; and that these arise from the use 
of contract rates (which give undue 
advantage to some individuals over 
others) and flat rates (inherently dis- 
criminatory), as well as from illogical or 
inequitable classifications (such as favor- 
ing new industries over old) and faulty 
administration (such as permitting com- 
binations of meter readings in different 
localities or at different installations to 
qualify certain consumers for wholesale 
rates), and so on. 


STATE Loca.ity DiscRIMINATION 
Laws 


State legislation designed to prohibit 
locality discrimination has existed in 
. various forms for many years. The 
history of state anti-discrimination legis- 
lation may be divided roughly into two 
periods. 

The earlier acts, typically, were di- 
rected against buyers rather than sellers 


—often against large creamery concerns 
which allegedly exerted some monop- 
sonistic power in dealing with farmer- 
vendors, and many still exist. These 


1 C. O. Ruggles, “Discrimination in Public Utility 
Rates,” Fournal of Political Economy, Vol. XXXII, No. 
2, April, 1924, pp. 191-206. 

#2 This type of law, directed against discriminating in 
price among different sellers of a product by a buyer by 
paying different prices to suppliers in different sections 
after taking into account any differences in quality and 
cost of transportation, is fairly common in the milk 
field where large dairies purchase milk supplies from 
many small farmers. Idaho has a similar law purporting 
to apply to farm products generally, Michigan has one 
applying to potatoes, grain or beans, and South Dakota 
has one which applies to grain or flaxseed. See State 
Price Control Legislation, Vol. 11, The Marketing Laws 
Survey, Works Progress Adm. 1940, pp. 82, 146 and 297. 

Not all early state anti-discrimination laws were 
aimed at buyers, however. For example, a 1907 Minne- 
sota law directed at those discriminating between differ- 
ent localities in the sale of petroleum and its products 
(after making due allowances for differences in quality 
and cost of transportation) was upheld by the State 
Supreme Court on the grounds that “powerful corpora- 
tions” selling this product are in an unusually favorable 
position to stifle competition through the use of “local 
price discrimination.” State v. Standard Oil Co. 126 
N.W. (Minn.) 527 (1910). 


laws were upheld if reasonably related to 
their ostensible purpose of curbing 
monopolistic activities. 

For example, a Minnesota law 
(enacted in 1909) proscribed discrimina- 
tion in purchasing milk, cream, and 
butterfat from suppliers with the intent 
of creating a monopoly or destroying the 
business of a competitor. Upholding the 
constitutionality of this legislation, the 
Court stated that the field is one in which 
monopolization may be achieved by 
driving out rivals through the temporary 
maintenance of artificially high prices 
at competitive local points.” But stat- 
utes which purport arbitrarily (without 
relation to intent or effect) to prohibit 
discriminatory transactions have been 
struck down by the courts. 

The modern state locality-discrimina- 
tion measures stress selling rather than 
buying activities, presumably because 


%3 State v. Bridgeman and Russell Co. 134 N.W. 
(Minn.) 496 (1912). See also State v. Fairmont Creamery 
Co. 133 N.W. (Iowa) 895 (1911). Anti-discrimination 
laws requiring intent to injure or destroy competition 
for violation have been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court as well. In Central Lumber Co. v. South 
Dakota 226 U.S. 1§7 (1912) the Court upheld a South 
Dakota statute which proscribed price discrimination 
between localities perpetrated “intentionally, for the 
purpose of destroying . . . competition.” 

% See for example Fairmont Creamery Co. v. Minne- 
sota 274 U.S. 1 (1927). This involved a Minnesota anti- 
discrimination statute from which the legislature had 
deleted the original requirement of intent to injure com- 
petition and which, therefore, was struck down by the 
highest Court (Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone dissenting). 

% Although, as was suggested above, some laws in- 
clude buying activities, as for example, the Nebraska 
Law (2 Prentice Hall Federal Trade and Industry Sero- 
ice, Neb. 95225) which reads in part: “Any person... 
engaged in the business of .. . buying any product... 
that shall intentionally, for the purpose of injuring or 
destroying the business of a competitor in any locality, 
discriminate between the different sections, communi- 
ties or cities of this state by buying any product..., 
and paying therefor a higher rate or price in one sec- 
tion ... than is paid for the same kind of product... 
by said party in another section . . . after making due 
allowance for the difference, if any, in the grade or 
quality and in the actual cost of the transportation from 
the point where the same is purchased to the market 
where it is sold,... shall be deemed guilty of unfair 
discrimination, which is hereby . . . declared unlawful.” 
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of the more recent growth of chain-store 
organizations.” Chains, in the abstract 
at least, are in a position to practice 
discriminatory pricing among their vari- 
ous units with monopolistic ends in view, 
although this is not as easily accom- 
plished in practice as it might appear to 
be. For one thing, trading areas often 
overlap, with the result that price cuts 
intended to affect only one section are 
communicated to others. For another, 
competitors—especially the aggressive 
type—may meet and even undercut the 
prices of the initiator of the reduction. 
Finally, even if successful in eliminating 
competition, the re-entrance of com- 
petitors would be expected to accom- 
pany the restoration of higher prices. 
Regardless of the hazards against 
which such legislation is supposed to 
furnish protection, such laws typically 
proscribe discrimination in prices be- 
tween different ‘sections, communities 
or cities” after making due allowances 
for any differences in grade, quality, or 
actual cost of transportation, with the 
extent of injury to, or destruction of, 
competition.?” Most often, specific excep- 
tions to the application of laws are 


* Oregon also has a locality discrimination measure 
which applies only to the sale of gasoline; that is, 
anyone engaged in selling gasoline in more than one 
section of the state may not, with intent to suppress 
competition, discriminate between or among such sec- 
tions by charging different prices in different sections 
after making due allowance for any differences in qual- 
ity and cost of transportation. Michigan has similar 
legislation purporting to apply to petroleum products 
in general. State Price Control Legislation, op. cit., pp. 
268 and 147. 

*7In some cases, adverse effect only is required for 
violation, For example, the Idaho law (Prentice-Hall, 
op. cit., Id. 95225) reads: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person .. . either directly or indirectly, to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality or to discriminate in price be- 
tween different sections, communities or cities or por- 
tions thereof... where the effect of such discrimina- 
tions may be substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly...or to injure, destroy, or 
Prevent competition. . . (Italics mine.) 


mentioned, such as conducting bona 
fide clearance sales, disposing of de- 
teriorated or outmoded merchandise, or 
making sales in good faith to meet 
competition.”® 

Where laws are of the “‘intent”’ type, 
these exceptions appear to be somewhat 
redundant since such laws may apply 
only to cases involving “sinister” intent; 
and legitimate purposes, such as meeting 
competitors’ prices, would negate such 
an assumption. In many state measures, 
a difference in price provides prima facie 
evidence of discrimination, a presump- 
tion which may be dissolved only by 
offering in evidence a legitimate reason 
for such a difference.”® 

It should be clear from the foregoing 
that state anti-discrimination laws do 
not make discriminatory pricing unlaw- 
ful per se. In most instances, such laws 
have to do with geographical price 
discrimination only; moreover, some of 
the laws exempt certain types of ac- 
tivities.*° Also, even where such laws are 
in effect, a firm might quite legitimately 
charge different prices for its product in 
two different localities; it must avoid 
only charging different prices for the ac- 
complishment of unfair competitive or 
monopolistic purposes (or, in a few in- 
stances, with injurious effect upon com- 
petitors).*! Thus, even in states proscrib- 


28 Some of the laws provide thatonly /ega/ prices of 
competitors may be met, but provide no clue as to a 
method of determining the legality of a competitor's 
prices! 

*® For example, if meeting a competitor’s prices in a 
certain locality can be established as the reason for dif- 
fering prices between two localities, the presumption of 
unlawful intent would be dissolved. 

30 For example, the anti-discrimination laws of Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, and Washington provide that: “‘Mo- 
tion picture films when delivered under a lease to mo- 
tion picture houses shall not be deemed to be a com- 
modity or product of general use, or consumption, under 
this act.” See n. 32 infra, also. 

31 A Minnesota State Supreme Court (in Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. Ervin 23 Fed. Supp. 70, 
1938) struck down an “effect” statute containing no 
provision for differences in distribution costs between 
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ing the practice, non-public service 
enterprises* operating within a state 
may discriminate in price between locali- 
ties so long as the intent (or the result) 
is neither monopolistic nor injurious of 
competition. 


OrHER STATE MEASURES 


State regulation of discriminatory ac- 
tivities is by no means confined to 
so-called public utility and _ locality- 
discrimination laws. The following are 
fields in which some sort of anti-dis- 
crimination enactments have been found 
to exist. 


Warehouses 


The constitution of the state of Illinois 
deglares that all warehouses and eleva- 
tors where grain and other properties 
are stored for compensation are public 
warehouses. In 1871, the legislature 
passed a law placing all warehouses into 
some one of several classifications and 
providing that all those falling into a 
certain class must (1) procure a license 
and put up a bond to transact business 
as a public warehouseman, (2) publish 
rates to be charged for service early each 


the units of a chain. The Court said (at 78), “The 
effect upon competition of differences in prices honestly 
based on differences in selling costs is... to be en- 
couraged in the public interest, rather than restrained. 

. We think that the Legislature may not declare 
[such] honest price variations . . . to be illegal and that 
to do so is arbitrary [and, thusis] . . . unconstitutional.” 
In the amendment of the Minnesota law in 1939, the 
Legislature among other things substituted “intent” for 
“effect” thus presumably eliminating constitutional ob- 
jections. 

82 Several of the laws (Colorado, Montana, and Wash- 
ington, for example) specifically exempt public utilities 
from the provisions of the act. The Colorado law, for 
example, does not apply to “any service or product 
sold, rendered or furnished by any public utility... 
which is subject to regulation by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission or by any municipal regulatory 
body.” The Montana act similarly states that the 
law “... shall not be construed...to prevent a 
reasonable classification of services by public utilities 
for the purpose of establishing rates.” 


year for that year (such rates not ex- 
ceeding certain maxima provided in the 
law), and (3) avoid personal discrimina- 
tion among those served. Undoubtedly 
implied in the legislation, also, is the 
obligation to serve those applying for 
service. This law was upheld in the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
grounds that when private property is 
devoted to public use, it is subject to 
public regulation, and that the law was a 
reasonable exercise of the state’s regula- 
tory power.* 

Several years later, similar legislative 
enactments in New York state and in 
North Dakota were upheld on much the 
same grounds.* It would seem from the 
foregoing, then, that if one chooses to 
engage in public warehousing under the 
laws of certain states, he must adhere to 
the rule of serving all who apply without 
discrimination so long as he is so en- 
gaged. 


Grist Mills 


As in warehousing, some states have 
enacted laws codifying or even extending 
the common law principles applying to 
persons operating public grist mills. One 
early case—Merrill v. Cahill—arose out 
of a statute providing that “‘... the 
owner or occupier of any grist-mill, shall 
well and sufficiently grind the grain 
brought to his mill for that purpose, in 
due time, and in the order in which it 
shall: be received.’ This law merely 
put into statute form the common law 


% Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, 126 (1876). The de- 
cision indicated, however, that a warehouseman is not 
duty bound to continue service as is required in the case 
of a genuine public service concern. 

% Budd v. New York 143 U.S. 517 (1892) and Brass v. 
North Dakota 153 U.S. 391 (1894). The North Dakota 
statute prohibited discrimination in rates just as the 
Illinois law did. The New York measure, however, con- 
tained no anti-discrimination clause, but was a straight 
rate-limiting statute. 


% See 8 Mich. 55, 60 (1860). 
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obligation to serve, by those engaged in 
public callings. 

A later case, State v. Edwards,*" arose 
out of a much broader law—a law not 
only requiring that public millers serve 
all, but providing a schedule of maximum 
tolls beyond which the millers could not 
go in their charges for service. A regula- 
tion of this type would seem to be quite 
in keeping with the common law rule 
requiring reasonableness of rates by 
those in public callings. The court said, 
in upholding the law, that the de- 
fendants had erected their mill under the 
so-called “Mill Act” and hence had 
dedicated it to public use and must, 
therefore, comply with public regulations 
as long as they continue to operate as a 
public mill. Because of the public nature 
of this occupation, it is very possible 
that an anti-discrimination clause (pro- 
scribing different rates to different cus- 
tomers) would have been upheld by the 
court as well. 


Insurance Companies 


There is little doubt that the insurance 
business is subject to measures regulating 
discriminatory pricing. Due in part to 
the inferior bargaining position of those 
demanding this service, the courts have 
recognized the fact that a person taking 
out life insurance cannot thoroughly 
protect himself. ‘““He is not competent to 
investigate the condition and solvency 
of the company in which he insures, and 
his contracts may run through many 
years, and mature only, as a rule, at his 
death. Under such circumstances, it is 
competent for the legislature in the 
interests of the people, and to promote 

* Said the court, “While the law does not turn every 
flouring-mill into a custom-mill, it is, we think, very 
clearly designed to compel those persons who . . . hold 
themselves out to the community as millers, grinding for 
the public generally, to a similar impartiality to that 


tequired of common carriers [or] innkeepers... .” 
Ibid., at 60. 


* See 20 Atl. (Maine) 947 (1893). 


the general welfare, to regulate insurance 
companies, and the management of their 
affairs, and [thus] to provide by law for 
that protection to policy holders which 
they could not secure for themselves.’’** 
In line with this, “...a state may, in 
the proper exercise of its police power, 
regulate the rates to be charged... to 
prevent discrimination by the insurants 
of the same class and equal expectation 
of 

The power of legislative bodies to 
inhibit discrimination in the rates 
charged by fire insurance companies 
long has been established, and on much 
the same grounds as in the case of life 
insurance companies.*® Thus, state legis- 
latures may prescribe “equality of. 
charges,” require “publicity in the basic 
schedules,” and demand “‘adherence to 
the rates as published.’ Interestingly 
enough, however, the regulatory enact- 
ments do not obligate insurance business 
to serve all. They require only that if 
service is extended to an individual, 
different rates may not be charged him 
than another for the same service.® 


Hotels 


As was pointed out in an earlier article 
in this series, the activities of innkeepers 
were regulated even under the common 
law.* That is, under common law an inn- 
keeper was obliged to serve all at reason- 
able rates. More recently, statutory 


% People v. Formosa 30 N.E. (N.Y.) 492, 493 (1892)- 

89 Note in connection with People v. Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 37 L.R.A. (N.S.) 778, 779 (1911). Such a 
company even is liable under such a regulatory enact- 
ment if one of its agents grants rebates without author- 
ization or ratification by the company. See also 32 Cor- 
pus Juris 1002 (1923). 

40 That fire insurance is “a commercial necessity, and 
its character tends to monopoly.” Citizens’ Insurance 
Co. v. Clay 197 F 435, 436 (1912). 

“ German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis 233 U.S. 
389, 417 (1914). 

42 Citizens’ Insurance Co. v. Clay, supra, n. 40, at 437- 

43 “Legal Aspects of Price Discrimination: Federal 
Law,” supra n, 2, at 259. 
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regulations codifying and even extend- 
ing these principles have been enacted in 
certain of the states, based presumably 
on the states’ power to protect the public 
from the peculiar opportunities for ex- 
tortion which exist in this type of 
business. 

An Ohio statute, for example, re- 
quires that hotels file their rates in 
writing with the fire marshal 20 days 
before such rates are to be effective; that 
rate schedules be posted in a conspicu- 
ous place in each room of the hotel; and 
that the schedule so posted be adhered 
to.“ It will be noted that the legislature 
did not fix the price of any room in any 
hotel. It merely required that when the 
rates were set by the hotel management, 
a schedule covering such rates be filed 
and when filed, that adherence to the 
rate be maintained, i.e., personal dis- 
crimination be avoided. This type of 
anti-discrimination law evidently would 


be upheld by the courts generally be- 
cause of the nature of the business and 
its common law background. 


Other Fields 


Until recently (with the passage of 
state “fair trade” and “unfair practice” 


“ Recently this type of anti discrimination legislation 
has been gaining headway in the gasoline field. Thus, 
Alabama, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, and Tennessee have enactments which purport 
to (a) prohibit the sale of motor fuels unless the prices 
at which the products are offered are conspicuously 
posted, (b) proscribe the selling or offering of such 
products at any prices except those so posted, and (c) 
outlaw the giving or offering of discounts or concessions 
of any nature in connection with the sale of this com- 
modity. Rhode Island, Utah and Wisconsin have sim- 
ilar enactments. California, Connecticut, Mississippi 
and Nebraska require only posting, not adherence to 
the prices posted. Special Price Legislation, Supplement 
to Part Two, Volume II, State Price Control Legislation, 
1940, Pp. 170, 173, 175, 178, 180, 183; 181, 184, 185; 
171, 172, 177, 178. 

In the case of State v. Norval Hotel Co. 133 N.E. 
(Ohio) 75 (1921) action was successfully maintained by 
the state against a hotel which had attempted to charge 
the rate of $12 per day for a room priced at $4 according 
to the schedule filed. 


acts), the ordinary mercantile concern 
operating intrastate could, in the ab- 
sence of monopolistic activities, offer its 
product to anyone at any or no price. 
Even now, the laws generally do not 
proscribe personal discrimination by 
such business organizations. The vendor 
in most fields may still do what he 
pleases in pricing his wares to particular 
buyers. 

Since regulatory legislation largely 
has been absent in this regard, there are 
few cases arising out of the practice of 
personal discrimination by ordinary busi- 
ness concerns operating intrastate. How- 
ever, a few cases have arisen in certain 
fields out of an attempt to invoke the 
common law. While these are not pre- 
cisely in point, they are not without 
interest in this connection. 

One of these—In re Wohl 50 Fed. 2nd 
254 (1931)—developed indirectly out of 
bankruptcy proceedings involving a firm 
which had entered into contracts with 
certain newspapers for the purchase of 
advertising space. One of the questions 
discussed was whether the publication 
of newspapers of general circulation is so 
affected with public interest that they 
are “under a legal obligation to sell 
advertising to all merchants upon equal 
terms without discrimination.” The 
court, noting that there was no legisla- 
tion involved, answered the question in 
the negative. 

In the words of the court (at 257), “A 
newspaper is not at.the common law a 
business clothed with a public interest.” 
The court took the position it did on the 
grounds that (1) there was no legislative 
enactment purporting to circumscribe 
newspapers in their space-selling ac- 
tivities, and that (2) the field was not 
one which had been subject to regulation 
under the common law.“ 


The court in another case upheld a news-gathering 
organization’s refusal to serve a would-be client—‘Sér 
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Another case arose out of a theater’s 
refusal to honor tickets acquired under 
conditions which were violative of rules 
laid down by the theater organization. 
More specifically, the case—Collister v. 
Haymen 76 NE (N.Y.) 20 (1905)—arose 
out of the theater’s refusal to admit 
persons who purchased tickets from a 
sidewalk speculator in front of the 
theater, notice having been given that 
such tickets would not be honored. The 


' court upheld the theater’s action on the 


grounds that it was a condition designed 
to thwart the activities of speculators; 
that it was a reasonable condition, since 
it purposed to protect the public from 
extortionary prices which speculators 
often exact. 

Though the case did not turn on the 
question of discriminatory pricing, one 
is able to infer from the decision that 
theaters in common law were private 
businesses and the owners thereof could 
do whatever they cared to do concerning 
terms and prices of admission. Said the 
court (at 21), “Unlike a carrier .. . with 
a franchise from the state, and hence 
under obligation to transport any one 
who applies and to continue business 
year in and year out, the proprietors of 
a theater can open and close their place 
at will... charge what they choose for 
admission .. . [or] limit the number ad- 


Publishing Co. v. Associated Press 60 S.W.(Mo.) 91 
(1900)—stating that the question raised therein was not, 
asin Munn v. Illinois, one of the constitutionality of an 
act of a legislature, since there was no legislative act 
involved, but was merely an attempt to apply a common 
law rule. The court stated (at 108), “. . . it is necessary 
in [such] cases... that the /egislature should declare 
that the business ‘had in fact become impressed with a 
public use’.” (Italics mine.) 

This was a reversal of the point of view expressed in 
Inter-Ocean Publishing Co. v. Associated Press 56 N.E. 
(Ill.) 822 (1900) and probably prevails today. However, 
a firm is not free to make use of a membership restric- 
tion scheme which tends to monopolize or unreasonably 
restrain commerce since such may be violative of the 
antitrust laws. See Associated Press v. U.S. 326 U.S. 1 
(1945); Rehearing denied 326 U.S. 802 (1945). 


mitted. ... They can make it a part of 
the contract... by giving due notice 
... that no one shall be admitted under 
21 years of age, or that men only or 
women only shall be admitted, or that a 
woman cannot enter unless she is ac- 
companied by a male escort... [In 
short, theater] proprietors, in the control 
of their business, may regulate the terms 
of admission in any reasonable way.’’*’ 

Section 40B of the New York Civil 
Rights law, enacted in 1941, extends the 
right of admission to places of public 
entertainment (defined as legitimate 
theaters, burlesque theaters, music halls, 
opera houses, concert halls, and circuses) 
to any person over age 21 who presents a 


ticket of admission to the performance a. 


reasonable time before the commencing 
thereof and whose conduct is not 
offensive.*® 

While the common law upon which 
the Collister decision, supra was based 
was partially abrogated in New York 


47 However, several cases have arisen out of statutes 
aimed at barring patrons of particular races. One early 
case—People v. King 18 N.E. (N.Y.) 245 (1888)—arose 
out of a section in the Penal Code of the State of New 
York providing that no person shall be excluded from 
theaters and other places of amusement, or from inns 
or common carriers, on account of “‘race, color or previ- 
ous condition of servitude.” This law was upheld by the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York as a valid 
exercise of the police power. 

This statute presumably was not to be construed as 
obligating theater owners to serve all generally, but 
merely that discrimination may not be based on race or 
color considerations. See Woollcott v. Shubert 217 N.Y. 
212 (1916), which upheld the exclusion of a drama critic 
who had engendered the animosity of the theater owner, 
on the ground that the critic was not excluded because 
of “race, creed or color.” See also Pickett v. Kuckan 163 
N.E. (Ill.) 667 (1926), upholding an Illinois statute simi- 
lar in purpose. 

48 This law was upheld in Christie v. g6th St. Theatre 
Corp. 39 N.Y.S. and 454 (1942); affirmed 292 N.Y. 520 
(1944); cert. den. 323 U.S. 710 (1944). The court de- 
cided that (1) the common !aw was abrogated to the 
extent of the terms of the statute, and (2) the enacted 
legislation, while exempting motion picture theaters 
is not arbitrary because of the difference between legiti- 
mate plays and movies, i.e., theaters have a monopoly of 
a play while movies can be viewed in “hundreds” of 
houses. 
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State by the enactment of the legisla- 
tion prohibiting refusal of admission to 
public performances of persons over 21 
presenting a ticket, the dictum of the 
court concerning price presented above, 
with minor modifications perhaps, still 
stands. That is, it would seem that the 
price structures devised by impresarios 
under prevailing law are mainly a matter 
of individual business policy ;** that those 
purveying entertainment usually are 
free to charge any or no price as they 
please, so long as such a policy does not 
come into conflict with racial discrimina- 
tion laws. 


SuMMARY-CONCLUSIONS ON PRICE 
DIscRIMINATION 


It has been found from the studies 
composing this series that price dis- 
crimination is a very common phenome- 
non in modern business competition; 
some discrimination in fact is inevitable 
in any workable competitive economy. 
It was further found that price dis- 
crimination is not necessarily an evil. 
This conclusion stands regardless of 
whether the discrimination is employed 
systematically or its use is inadvertent. 


Economic Aspects and Present Legality 
Summarized 


Price discrimination is most often, at 
worst, a refinement of the practice, 
recognized by economists as perfectly 


49 However, several of the states (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Minnesota, among others) have 
laws purporting to make unlawful the sale of amusement 
tickets at a price greater than that printed on the ticket. 
Massachusetts allows a premium to be charged by those 
selling tickets but limits the premium to 50 cents in ad- 
vance of the price printed on the fact of the ticket. 

A New Jersey law, in addition to prohibiting scalping, 
provides (a) that the tariff for boxing and wrestling ex- 
hibitions be published at least two days before the ex- 
hibition, (b) that no price shall be charged which is 
greater than that advertised, and (c) that in no case 
may the charge be more than $15 unless by special dis- 
pensation, in which case the fee must be officially fixed. 
State Price Control Legislation, op. cit., pp. 501-503. 


proper, of maximizing profits. Unless one 
is committed to the medieval notion 
that prices should be based on costs, one 
has little difficulty in accepting the idea 
of the vendor selling his output in such a 
way as to maximize net revenue; and 
(assuming the device is utilized for 
profit maximizing purposes) price dis- 
crimination merely is carrying the proc- 
ess a step further by treating each seg- 
ment of demand separately. 

Actually, the discriminatory pricing 
device may be utilized for purposes 
having at most only an indirect con- 
nection with profit-making. Some of 
these were mentioned earlier in the 
series. Often price discrimination may be 
practiced for a combination of purposes. 
The use of the scheme in a program of at 
once improving the diets of the many 
who are inadequately fed and expanding 
the demand for the products of agricul- 
ture is an example.®° In this connection, 
one wonders whether the scheme may 
not even have some applications in the 
number one economic problem of the 
postwar period—maintaining a_ high 
level of industrial production.” In any 
event, the practice of price discrimina- 
tion should not be condemned arbitrarily 
on emotional grounds. 

Our public policy in connection with 
price discrimination appears to have 
been an intelligent one on the whole. The 
action of the legislatures has been 
largely in the direction of (1) proscribing 


5° For possibilities along this line, see Frederick V. 
Waugh, “Market Prorates and Public Welfare,” your- 
NAL OF FARM ECONOMICS, Vol. XX, No. 2, May, 1938, pP- 
403-416. See, in addition, George Stigler, “Social Wel- 
fare and Differential Prices,” Ibid., Vol. XX, No. 3, 
August, 1938, pp. 573-586, for a criticism of the W augh 
thesis. See, also, Frederick V. Waugh, “Rejoinder,” 
Ibid., pp. 587-589. 

be For a very stimulating discussion including exam- 
ples of possibilities along this line, see Edwin G. Nourse 
and Horace B. Drury, Industrial Price Policies and Eco- 
nomic Progress (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1938), especially, Chapters IV, V, and VI. 
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“unreasonable” discriminatory pricing™ 
in the public service field and to some 
extent in certain quasi-public service 
industries, and (2) prohibiting differ- 
ential price discrimination in the sale 
of like kinds and grades of merchandise, 
(a) as between different purchasers 
where transactions are in interstate com- 
merce and where the effect may be to 
create a monopoly or injure competition, 
and (b) as between different geographical 
locations within states having such laws, 
when practiced in connection with un- 
fair or monopolistic purposes or results. 

The foregoing analysis of price dis- 
crimination suggests that: 

(1) All instances involving price differ- 
entials are not technically discriminatory 
(nor, for that matter, is discrimination 
absent in all cases in which prices are 
uniform). 

(2) There are numerous examples of 
actual discriminatory pricing in modern 
business, although many of these are 
quite innocent of any adverse effect on 
the competitive structure. 


(3) There are some discriminatory © 


pricing arrangements which are con- 
sidered socially harmful because of the 
superior position of. the sellers in their 
relations with consumers, or the injury 
to or destruction of competition which is 
likely to result from their use. It is in 
these areas that the law seeks to pro- 
scribe price discrimination. 


Trend of Regulatory Activity 


Actually, proscriptions against price 
discrimination in ordinary business 
transactions have been becoming more 
stringent with the passing years (as 
evidenced by the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman amendment to Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act in 1936, and 


"That is, arbitrary differences, inconsistent with 
public welfare. 


the increase in the number of state 
locality-discrimination laws in recent 
times). Such circumscriptive legislation 
as has been enacted by no means reaches 
the limit of the states’ regulatory au- 
thority. Regulatory legislation is apt to 
be upheld by the courts as long as it has 
“a reasonable relation to a proper legis- 
lative purpose.” While one hesitates to 
make any statement about its constitu- 
tionality at this time, a measure was 
even introduced in one state recently 
aimed at the practice of selling certain 
types of goods at wholesale prices to 
employee-consumers of business con- 
cerns.™ 

It should be noted, however, that no 
attempt has been made to generally out- 
law discriminatory pricing practices per 
se, and none is likely to be made. In the 
first place, as was just mentioned, restric- 
tive legislation may not be arbitrary, 
but must have a reasonable relation to 


53 For an excellent statement of this point of view, see 
Nebbia v. New York 291 U.S. 502 (1934), which (at 537) 
reads in part: “So far as due process is concerned, and 
in the absence of other constitutional restriction, a state 
is free to adopt whatever economic policy may reason- 
ably be deemed to promote public welfare, and to en- 
force that policy by legislation adapted to its purpose. 
The courts are without authority to either declare such 
policy, or, when it is declared by the legislature, to over- 
ride it. If the laws passed are seen to have a reasonable 
relation to a proper legislative purpose, and are neither 
arbitrary nor discriminatory, the requirements of due 
process are satisfied. . . . [Consequently] if the legisla- 
tive policy be to curb unrestrained and harmful compe- 
tition by measures which are not arbitrary or discrimin- 
atory it does not lie with the courts to determine that 
the rule is unwise.” 

& The Mahoney-Reoux bill recently introduced in the 
New York State Legislature (New York State Senate 
bill No. 1827, February 27, 1945) might be the first step 
in the direction of drastically curbing the granting of dis- 
counts from the retail price to employees of manufac- 
turers or distributors. 

The bill would require that in selling goods not cus- 
tomarily handled in the course of their business, em- 
ployers (1) maintain properly qualified personnel to 
enable the employer to certify as to the price and quality 
of merchandise so sold, (2) allow no such merchandise 
to be sold in violation of the “fair trade”’ law of the state, 
and (3) make no false or misleading claims concerning 
the merchandise or its price. 
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some legitimate purpose connected with 
the promotion of public welfare. Many, if 
not most, pricing practices which are 
technically discriminatory are socially 
harmless. At the same time, from an 
individual standpoint, they make pos- 
sible a price flexibility which is in- 
dispensable to successful business ad- 
ministration.® Little if any economic 
harm is likely to result from free admis- 
sion of ‘women to baseball parks on 
certain days of the week, low admission 
prices for children at the movies, lower 
medical fees to the impecunious or even 
disproportionately lower prices for 
“standard” than for “deluxe” models of 
certain types of merchandise items, to 
mention only a few examples. 

In the second place, even assuming 
that it would be desirable to generally 
extirpate price discrimination, it would 
be impossible to do so if only because of 
its universality and the fact that it is 
inextricably interwoven into our com- 
mercial fabric. This difficulty is partic- 
ularly marked in the case of discrimina- 
tion arising out of identically priced but 
qualitatively different products or serv- 
ices such as develops in the sale of men’s 
suits at a price which includes alterations 
(non-price price discrimination).*® But 


55 For example, (1) a hypothetical flour milling con- 
cern is selling its product both to ultimate consumers 
and to bakeries. It has built up a substantial good will 
in the former market, which makes it possible to sell its 
product at a premium price therein, but in the latter 
the product is purchased on a rational basis so that the 
price must be the same as competitors’, . 

Or, (2) another concern is making fine quality men’s 
shirts which it sells under its own label but manufac- 
tures a cheaper quality product to utilize excess capac- 
ity and to complete its sales line. Existing market 
conditions allow the manufacturer to charge a price 
which covers expenses and a substantial profit in the 
sale of his high quality product, but intensive competi- 
tion in the other line makes it necessary for him to 
charge a price which covers only out-of-pocket costs plus 
a small amount toward indirect expenses. Incidentally, 
one wonders what government officials charged with the 
responsibility of selling surplus war materials located in 
various foreign countries would do if they were pro- 


since discriminatory pricing practices 
may be utilized with sinister intent or 
effect, each situation involving the prac- 
tice must be evaluated and judged in the 
light of the individual circumstances 
surrounding it. 


Differing Opportunities for the Practice of 
Discrimination 

There is little doubt that opportunities 
for the practice of discriminatory pricing 
vary greatly from industry to industry. 
For example, it would seem that little if 
any chance of discriminatory pricing 
could be found in an activity such as the 
organized grain trade due to the near- 
perfect competitive conditions prevail- 
ing therein—the large number of traders, 
product homogeneity, and market 


knowledge on the part of buyers and 
sellers. 

In certain industries of the non-perfect 
competitive type—the phonograph and 


record field is a good example—oppor- 
tunities would exist for successful differ- 
ential treatment of classes of customers 
(consumer buyers against juke box 
operator-purchasers, say) if it were not 
for the absence of one requisite—some 
method of keeping those favored price- 
wise from acquiring the item for those 
against whom the discrimination is 
directed.*” 

In other instances—the motion picture 
industry offers the best example, perhaps 
—a combination of circumstances exist 
which make for opportunities for dis- 
criminatory pricing of almost all types.” 


hibited from treating those in different markets differ- 
ently in disposing of such commodities. 

586 Although this type of discrimination is not unrecog- 
nized by the courts. See n. 9, p. 378, supra. 

57 Although what may be broadly considered discrim- 
ination of the product type may be practised by record 
companies, i.e., charging a price which is higher than is 
warranted by the additional cost, for recordings which 
are in special favor. 

58 This is true in the distribution (wholesale) phase #% 
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It would appear that this phase of the 
entertainment field is almost unique in 
the opportunities it enjoys for fully 
exploiting each segment®® and subseg- 
ment® of demand and thus maximizing 
net returns.™ 


well as in the exhibition (retail) end. In the distribution 
to exhibitors, the “product” is leased instead of sold; 
thus, it is easy to control its destination and to charge 
those who are able to pay more (large theaters) a higher 
price than those who are less able to pay (smaller 
theaters). 

In the exhibition phase of the industry a similarly 
advantageous set of circumstances prevails: (1) classes 
of patrons likely to respond differently not only exist but 
can be distinguished and actually treated differently; 
(2) an absence of easy transferability prevails, making 
it difficult if not impossible for the favored patron to 
pass an advantage on to one not favored, or for the un- 
favored patron to pose as one who is favored; (3) prices 
can be altered in a matter of seconds by the simple ex- 
pedient of replacing an old with a new schedule in the 
box office window, thus making temporal discrimination 
very easy to effect; and (4) most of the expenses of a 
motion picture theater are relatively fixed, no out-of- 
pocket costs accompanying the sale of a unit of service, 
thus making a sale at almost any price profitable, assum- 
ing the sale would not have been made otherwise. 

* For example, different price schedules may be set 

up by the circuits for the East, Middle West, South, and 
Far West, for different size cities within each area, and 
for different locations within a city. Moreover, different 
prices may be exacted of morning, matinee, and evening 
patrons, of week-night and week-end movie-goers, as 
well as of those attending regular performances and 
those attending premiere showings. (Pleasure-seeking 
“week-enders” or premiere patrons generally are will- 
ing to pay higher prices than the more staid week-night 
patrons in spite of the fact that the two groups may be 
identical, dissimilar consumer attitudes on the two occa- 
sions accounting for the bulk of the difference.) 
_ Finally, different prices may be charged adult civil- 
lans, service people, juniors, and children, as well as for 
certain locations within the theater as opposed to others 
(orchestra or loge, for example); indeed, some patrons 
—drama critics, for example—are admitted free of 
charge. Incidentally, segmentation on a basis of quality 
of location could be even more minute if it were prac- 
ticable to sell reserved seats in movies as it is in the 
legitimate theaters. 

“ Not only may children be treated differently from 
adults (for instance); and children living in one geo- 
graphical section of the country differently from those 
located in another, say, but those children attending a 
matinee performance of a theater located in a neighbor- 
hood of a medium size city may be treated differently 

m other youngsters patronizing an evening perform- 
ance of a downtown metropolitan house (for example). 
"In other words, opportunities for discrimation pre- 


Just because opportunities for dis- 
crimination abound is no reason why the 
practice should be eliminated, although 
industries enjoying such unusual op- 
portunities might require considerable 
governmental scrutiny in order to pre- 
vent compounding this advantage by 
the employment of non-competitive tac- 
tics. While discrimination may be used 
for economically harmful purposes, its 
use is by no means always subject to 
condemnation on economic grounds. 

It would, of course, be unfortunate if 
discriminatory activities destructive of 
competition were allowed to develop. It 
would be equally unfortunate, however, 
if anti-discrimination legislation were to 
to be extended in response to the whims. 
of emotional reformers in the direction 
of protecting special interests, partic- 
ularly at the expense of more efficient 
rivals. Any expansion of legislative 
circumscriptions which is undertaken 
should have as its sincere purpose im- 
proving the quality of competition, not 
hobbling existing efficient competitive 
enterprise. This, indeed, requires dis- 
criminating judgment in individual in- 
stances by the legislatures and the 
courts. 


vail not only on a basis of time and geographical loca- 
tion, but on a basis of the age of the patron, whether 
he is a member of the armed forces, and the quality of 
the accommodations he occupies in the theater. There 
is little question that the opportunity to discriminate 
price-wise is an important factor (among others) in the 
phenomenal profitability (including salaries as well as 
earnings) of the motion picture industry. 

Others: (1) The fact that the prints of films can be 
mechanically reproduced at relatively low cost and 
“sold” in many markets at one time, and (2) the ad- 
vantage inherent in the control of key houses by major 
companies, preferential clearance schedules which they 
enjoy, and the form of full line forcing (block booking) 
which they use in “sale” of films to independent ex- 
hibitors. 

62 Florida has a law on its statute books which pur- 
ports to prohibit the sale of fertilizer by a manufacturer 
to farmers (for cash in carload lots) at a price which is 
greater than that charged by such manufacturers for a 
product of the same quality to merchants or dealers in 
the same county. State Price Control Leg., op. cit., p. 63. 
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NEW TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF FILMS 


MARJORIE FISKE anp LEO HANDEL 


Eprror’s Note: This is the last of a series of three 
articles by the authors on motion picture research. 


ONSIDERABLE experimental work in 

measuring film effects has been done 
in the past few years at the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. As a result, 
at least two techniques have emerged as 
highly effective in determining how a 
particular film influences different kinds 
of people. These two techniques are the 
Focussed Interview and the Program 
Analyzer tests, both of which have been 
used successfully, separately and to- 
gether, to test reactions to other kinds 
of communications as well. 


Focussep INTERVIEW 


The fact that the people being inter- 
viewed have been exposed to a concrete 
situation—have seen a film, heard a radio 
program, read a pamphlet or book, or 
have participated in a specific event or 
situation—makes it possible to utilize 
quite different interviewing techniques 
from those commonly adapted for ana- 
lyzing reactions to less well structured 
experiences. 

The focussed interview is a technique 
which has been developed and exten- 
sively used by the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research to find out how effective 
or how well liked a given communication 
is. 

The fact that the interview is con- 
cerned with a specific stimulus situation 
which has been prearranged enables the 
investigator to analyze it in advance. In 
the case of a motion picture, he can sub- 
ject it to a thoroughgoing content 
analysis, breaking the picture up into its 
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component parts. This procedure, in 
turn, enables the investigator to dis- 
tinguish between the objective facts of 
the presentation, on the one hand, and 
the way in which they were perceived, 
on the other. This is especially impor- 
tant in determining the effects of a 
motion picture, where a given scene may 
be perceived quite differently by a 
variety of people. 

The fact that the investigator has 
previously analyzed the material leads 
directly to another characteristic of the 
focussed interview: it facilitates the 
development of a set of hypotheses con- 
cerning the possible effects of the mate- 
rial. In the case of a film, the investiga- 
tor is thus equipped with a list of scenes 
and aspects of scenes which may produce 
significant responses and a tentative list 
of hypotheses to be explored. Combined, 
these constitute the interview guide 
which is used by the interviewer as a 
point of reference throughout the inter- 
view in order to prevent important 
omissions. 

The main purpose of the interview is to 
get the respondent to report his subjec- 
tive experience to the picture or radio 
program, as the case may be. He is en- 
couraged to do this by various types of 
well tested questions which help him to 
reinstate the experience and to report 
his reactions as they were while he under- 
went the experience. He is encouraged, 
in other swords, to “retrospectively in- 
trospect.” The interviewer knows what 
scenes or sequences were experienced 
and can help the respondent where neces- 
sary by verbal cues. 
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A major asset of the focussed inter- 
view is that it allows the subject to 
select and discuss what is significant 
for him in the film, a procedure impos- 
sible in the written questionnaire or 
formal interview where the questions are 
of necessity based on what the in- 
vestigator or producer thinks is impor- 
tant. One of the practical outcomes of 
this procedure is the uncovering of 
“boomerangs” or aspects of the film 
which may have the opposite effect from 
that intended by those producing it. 
In testing films in this way, still pictures 
are frequently used to help the re- 
spondent recall how he felt at the time 
he watched the motion picture on the 
screen. By encouraging the interviewee 
to report spontaneously his own ex- 
perience of the situation, the investiga- 
tor frequently finds material for the 
development of new hypotheses which 
can be tested in subsequent interviews. 
The detailed techniques for facilitating 
this kind of spontaneous reporting of a 
particular experience are too elaborate 
to be discussed here.! When this tech- 
nique is used by well trained persons, 
either with small groups of respondents 
or with individuals, the results encom- 
pass a range and depth of response and a 
specification of stimuli which are not 
forthcoming in the usual interview. 
These data, in turn, usually provide 
valuable cues for the film producer. 
Thus, in testing a (propaganda) film 
showing the problems of the reconstruc- 
tion of Naples it was found that the vivid 
portrayal of the desperate plight of the 
Italian people made the audience forget 
completely that they had supported a 
fascist regime. They were merely needy 
people who were in dire want of our 
help. As far as Italy is concerned, such 


‘A preliminary manuscript on this subject is on file 
at the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 15 Amster- 
Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 


an effect may not have been serious, but 
it became clear to the producers of the 
film that, in the event of a similar picture 
about Germany, they would have to 
introduce some flashbacks showing the 
people supporting Hitler, unless they 
wanted the principal reaction to be one 
of sympathy. 

Such interviews, requiring highly 
trained interviewers as they do, and 
requiring considerably more time than 
the overall like-dislike interview or ques- 
tionnaire frequently administered after 
previews, are of course proportionately 
more expensive. But the practical and 
concrete suggestions which usually stem 
from them are such that both educators 
and producers are coming to realize that 
one or two hundred representative in- 
terviews of this kind are in many cases 
more useful than two or three thousand 
of the more general type. 


THE LAZARSFELD-STANTON PROGRAM 
ANALYZER 


The Lazarsfeld-Stanton Program Ana- 
lyzer is a device which enables a subject 
to record his reaction to a film as he 
watches it.? By pressing a green button 
when he responds positively, a red but- 
ton when he responds negatively, the 
subject indicates his reactions, which are 
recorded on a moving tape synchronized 
with the film. Thus, responses are caught 
at the time they are experienced and 
possible errors in retrospective reporting 
of reactions are reduced to a minimum. 
The following steps are usually involved 
in testing a film in this way: 


The content of the film is analyzed by cer- 
tain systematic procedures to determine the 
types of response likely to be elicited by its 
various components or aspects. (This list of 


* It has also been extensively used in the testing of 
radio programs by the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, The Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
McCann Erickson, Inc., the latter having recently 
applied it to television tests as well. 
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potentially significant elements also serves 
as an interview guide.) 

Exposure to film and use of Program An- 
alyzer by showing the film to representative 
segments of the intended audience, in groups 
of ten, who record their immediate reactions 
by means of the Program Analyzer as previ- 
ously indicated. 

Questionnaires are given to each subject, 
both before and after the film is seen. These 
questionnaires provide information about the 
respondent and serve as one measure of the 
educational or attitudinal effects of the film. 


These steps must be accompanied 
by group interviews of the kind just 
described in order to determine the 
detailed nature of the subjects’ reac- 
tions. The interviews are fully recorded 
by a stenotypist, and the final analysis is 
then based on three sets of data: Pro- 
gram Analyzer graphs, questionnaires, 
and transcripts of interviews. Since the 
Analyzer tests are administered to groups 
of people, the interviews are also usually 
with groups. This has the advantage of 
reaching more people than the individual 
focussed interview used alone, and thus 
it gets a wider range of response for each 
interview hour. (The individual inter- 
view, on the other hand, is usually more 
productive of depth and personal con- 
text.) 

From the individual graphs, a “film 
profile” can be constructed showing 
audience reaction at each moment of 
the film. The graph is labelled at regular 
intervals to show which scenes were 
being shown at particular moments. It 
is thus possible to determine at a glance 
where the peaks and valleys of audience 
reaction were. The focussed interview 
following the film can then be directed 
to determine just what it was about 
these scenes that made them partic- 
ularly liked or disliked. The major ad- 
vantage of the device is that it specifi- 
cally locates the scene or sequence which 
gives rise to favorable or unfavorable 


responses much more reliably than an 
interview alone, which has to depend on 
the respondent’s recollection of what 
caused his reaction. 

To date, the Analyzer has been used 
largely to test the effectiveness of 
propaganda or educational films. In 
their test of two educational films, for 
example, Curtis and Sturmthal report’ 
that they found “the program analyzer a 
surprisingly sensitive instrument for 
registering audience response and for 
eliciting the recall of part-by-part 
responses in interviewing.” The practical 
value of such tests is illustrated by their 
findings: auditory stimuli are incidental 
to visual in effect; rhythm, motion, and 
speed are essential; responses easily 
change from like to dislike if a sequence 
lasts too long; transitions are usually 
met with indifference, as is very familiar 
material. They also found marked varia- 
tions with sex and educational level. 


Further uses of the program analyzer 

Commercially, the program analyzer 
has been most extensively used to test 
likes and dislikes of commercial radio 
programs, but it has similar possibilities 
for commercial motion picture films. 
Before the film goes into final produc- 
tion, certain scenes the directors are not 
sure of could be pre-tested as an aid in 
determining the best treatment. Like- 
wise, if there is any doubt about which 
actor is better suited for a certain kind of 
role, pre-testing could be employed by 
shooting a few strategic scenes in ad- 
vance, a procedure which would prob- 
ably be especially useful in pre-testing 
the popularity of a new actor. 

But the most practical data, from the 
standpoint of commercial motion pic- 
ture production, would be derived from 

* A. Sturmthal and A. Curtis, “Program Analyzer 
Tests of Two Educational Films,” Radio Research, 


1942-3, edited by Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce), 1944. 
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a series of studies of various kinds of 
pictures among a sufficiently large seg- 
ment of the population to determine 
general likes and dislikes among differ- 
ent age, sex, and socio-economic groups. 
Several questions could be answered in 
this way: 

Take the case of people who go to see 
only certain kinds of pictures. What is it 
they like about these pictures? What is 
it they dislike about other kinds of 
pictures? Are there ways of changing 
westerns, comedies, war pictures, and so 
on in order that more people would go to 
see them ? Or by showing a few representa- 
tive pictures of various kinds to groups 
of non-movie goers it would be possible 


to find out what, specifically, they object. 


to in motion pictures and, using a 
particular film as a starting point, it 
would then be possible to determine 
whether certain changes (e.g., the in- 


troduction of more realism) would con- 
vert any of these non-goers. 

Such general information about the 
effects of various kinds of motion pic- 
tures and the general preferences of the 
several groups of the population could 
conceivably provide data for writers, 
directors, and producers which would 
enable them to give the motion picture 
public what it wants most. More signifi- 
cantly, such information would enable 
the leaders in the industry who are con- 
cerned with the production of more 
realistic and socially challenging feature 
films to determine to what extent pic- 
tures can be “upgraded”’ without losing 
a sizeable portion of the audience as a 
consequence. It might then develop 
that such upgrading would bring into 
the ranks of regular movie-goers many 
people who now rarely or never attend 
the showing of motion picture films. 
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A WARTIME ADVENTURE IN BUSINESS SELF- 
REGULATION: THE RETAIL DECLARATION 
OF POLICY 


R. S. ALEXANDER 
Columbia University 


Eprror’s Note: The author served as chairman of the 
Industry Advisory Committee that drafted the Declaration 
and as head of the Division in charge of its administration. 


HE so called “Retail Declaration of 

Policy” was one of the highly in- 
teresting developments in the field of 
marketing during the war. It was in- 
teresting from two standpoints. First, it 
represented in some degree an attempt 
at the equitable distribution of textile 
and furniture products. Second, it in- 
volved an attempt by a trade to regulate 
itself for the benefit of the trade, the 
ultimate consumer, and the war effort. 


BACKGROUND 


The Declaration of Policy was de- 
veloped as a result of the growing short- 
age of textile products during the latter 
part of 1942 and early in 1943. Shortly 
after the beginning of hostilities, many 
kinds of durable goods simply dis- 
appeared from retail shelves. Ultimate 
consumers, generally, were making more 
money than ever before. They wished to 
spend most of it. Since they could not 
spend it for durable goods, their demand 
shifted heavily toward textiles and led to 
a very considerable increase in the vol- 
ume of sales of soft goods. Other factors 
were the tremendous demands of the 
armed services and Lend-Lease and the 
shrinkage of the labor force caused by 
the draft and the attraction of higher 
wages in defense industries. 

The policy-determining group in the 
war agencies preferred to avoid rationing 
textile products if possible. The number 
of items made from textiles is so great, 
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the interrelations among them both in 
demand and supply are so complex, and 
the demand for them is so dependent 
upon such intangible and unpredictable 
features as fashion and personal taste 
and whim, that the problem of develop- 
ing and administering an adequate 
rationing scheme seemed one not to be 
undertaken if it could be avoided. 

Moreover, there was at no time a 
shortage of textiles for civilian use in re- 
lation to the real needs of the public. 
There was always plenty of yardage to 
go around if it was made into the right 
things and if people did not buy more 
than they needed. We had enough; but 
none to waste or to leave unused. 

The situation was sufficiently serious, 
however, so that acute scarcities began 
to appear at particular points, over 
short periods of time and for specific 
kinds of products. The War Production 
Board adopted a policy of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul by diverting yardage from 
one use, for which plenty seemed avail- 
able, to another use, for which there was 
a scarcity, thereby sometimes creating 
a shortage in the field where there 
formerly was plenty. If this scarcity be- 
came acute, it in turn was remedied by 
borrowing yardage from some other use. 

The success of this policy depended 
upon the behavior of consumers. If they 
bought more than they currently needed, 
it was doomed to failure, and rationing 
was inevitable. If they bought only ac- 
cording to need, the scheme had a 
reasonably good chance of success. 

Certain activities of the retailers, 
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some of long standing and others de- 
veloped to suit the occasion, tended to 
handicap the War Production Board in 
carrying out this policy. Anything which 
stimulated “scare buying” would almost 
certainly upset the delicate balance it 
was necessary to preserve. Such a 
“scare” occurred during February 19435 
and for a time the question of adopting 
rationing was a touch-and-go matter. 
This scare grew out of a rumor that 
clothing was to be rationed at the begin- 
ning of March. The advertising of some 
stores lent credence to this rumor. Cer- 
tain retailers featured the scare element 
in their advertising by such statements 
s “buy now,” “may not be able to 
get more,” “‘only 500 in stock.” The 
variations upon these themes were al- 
most limitless. 

Then, too, some of the ordinary pro- 
motional activities of the stores tended 
to induce consumers to buy more than 
they needed. This was particularly true 
of the advertising of price reductions, of 
“sales,” or of “special value” events. 
Price comparisons, such as “$8.95— 
formerly” or “usually $10.95” or “our 
price, $8.95; elsewhere, $10.95,” likewise 
tended to stimulate unnecessary buying. 

The sales promotion activities of the 
retailers also handicapped the Office of 
Civilian Requirements in its work of 
securing an appropriate share of the total 
textile yardage for civilian use. It was 
dificult to convince the representatives 
of other claimant agencies, especially the 
Army and Navy, that shortages of tex- 
tile products for civilian use seriously 
threatened when stores patronized or ob- 
served by those representatives were 
constantly advertising sales of textile 
items—some of them even at reduced 
prices. 

During the spring of 1943, Mr. A. D. 
Whiteside, newly designated Vice-Chair- 
man for Civilian Requirements of the 


War Production Board, sought a means 
to overcome these difficulties. He secured 
the appointment of a Wholesale and 
Retail Soft Lines Industrial Advisory 
Committee which included representa- 
tives of most of the big interests in the 
wholesaling and retailing of textile prod- 
ucts, as well as of small merchants 
handling those products. As a result of 
meetings during June and July of 1943, 
this Committee recommended that Mr. 
Nelson, the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, issue a Declaration of 
Policy with respect to the retail promo- 
tion and sale of textile products. This 
declaration was issued on July 15, to 
become effective immediately.’ 


THE DECLARATION OF PoLicy 


The Declaration of Policy was without 
legal enforcibility. It included a state- 
ment that the supply of textiles was ade- 
quate to meet civilian needs provided it 
was properly distributed at retail so as to 
assure an even flow to consumers. To 
promote such distribution, retailers were 
requested to conform to the following 
practices in selling textile products: 


1) The use of fear of scarcities as an appeal 
in promotion and selling efforts was to 
be eliminated.? 

2) Merchants were requested not to refer 
to quantities in their promotional ma- 
terial except in the course of bonafide 
clearance sales. 

3) Merchants were requested not to fea- 
ture sale prices except in the case of 
bonafide clearance sales “of not more 
than the approximate volume and fre- 
quency of. the past performance of the 
particular retailer.’ 


1 The development and adoption of this Declaration 
of Policy was largely due to the efforts of Mr. White- 
side and Mr. Richard Johnson, the Director of the Tex- 
tile, Clothing, and Leather Division of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 

* Such practices as “scare advertising,” “buy now 
advertising,” and “we may not be able to get more ad- 
vertising” were mentioned specifically. 

* Examples specifically outlawed were, “our price is 
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At the request of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, retailers were allowed to 
compare their actual with their ceiling 
prices in their promotional material. 
4) It was suggested that the advertising 
and sales promotional material of 
stores should be directed along certain 
constructive and non-specific themes.‘ 
5) Merchants were requested to train, 
check, and supervise their sales per- 
sonnel to the end that they would 
carry out in personal selling work the 
provisions of the statement of policy. 
Retailers were requested to distribute 
textile products equitably and not to 
discriminate among customers in ac- 
cepting or filling orders. They were 
also requested not to sell to any cus- 
tomer a quantity in excess of that 
customer’s reasonable needs. 


ComMPLIANCE 


No enforcement machinery in the 
strict sense of the term was provided by 
this control. Compliance with it de- 


pended upon the voluntary cooperation 
of the retailers. When the Declaration 
was first issued, many people entertained 
very serious doubts as to its effectiveness 
because of the voluntary basis of com- 
pliance. 

These misgivings proved to be largely 
unfounded. Due to the fact that the 
statement dealt chiefly with the sales 
promotional activities of retailers, a good 
part of which are recorded in the ad- 
vertising columns of daily newspapers, 
it was possible to maintain a running 
sample check on the degree of compli- 
ance enjoyed by the Declaration. During 
1944, violations amounted to between 3 
and 6 per cent of the advertisements 


$8.95—formerly (or usually) $10.95,” “these values 
(prices or quantities) may never again be equalled,” 
or “these prices are good for a short time only.” 

4 Some of those suggested were: advertising of regular 
merchandise at regular prices, institutional copy, con- 
servation and care of goods, repair service departments, 
and the war effort. 


checked. A record of 94-97 per cent 
compliance was rarely achieved by a 
War Production Board, or Office of Price 
Administration, order enforced by penal- 
ties even when it applied to industries 
much more compact and homogeneous 
than the retail textile trade. 

This surprisingly satisfactory result 
was brought about by several factors. 
First, the retailers desired to avoid the 
rationing of textile products. They felt 
that any rationing system would be 
certain to be expensive, cumbersome, 
and from their standpoint generally un- 
desirable. Consequently, they earnestly 
wished to make the Declaration work. 
The working out of this desire was 
facilitated by the relative homogeneity 
of the parts of the retail trade handling 
textile products. There is reason to be- 
lieve that if an attempt had been made 
to apply the same control technique to 
articles handled by a more heterogeneous 
group of retailers, it would have failed. 

A second motive for compliance was 
less direct and much less selfish. The 
more responsible leaders in retailing 
deeply appreciated the opportunity given 
the members of the trade to govern 
themselves. While some readers may 
doubt the efficacy of such an intangible 
and unselfish consideration in motivating 
businessmen, pride in the opportunity 
which the Declaration afforded for self 
regulation was expressed by retailers so 
often and so forcefully, both in public 
pronouncements and in private con- 
versations, that many responsible of- 
ficials of the War Production Board were 
convinced of its importance. 


5 For example, an attempt to apply the Declaration 
to the sale of sanitary napkins, sold through drug stores 
and other non-textile outlets, was not particularly suc- 
cessful. 

* This feeling was adroitly fostered by Mr. Whiteside 
and flowed, in part, from the fact that the Declaration 
was originally evolved by representatives of the retail 
and wholesale textile trades under his exceedingly deft 


and understanding leadership. 
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A third factor which made for com- 
pliance lay in the fact that goods were 
sufficiently scarce so that the retailer 
could sell all he could get without the 
need of sales promotion. While this was 
generally true, the fact cannot be mini- 
mized that adherence to the policy 
handicapped certain types of stores 
seriously. The store which habitually 
used the price appeal suffered severely.” 
The Declaration was also a considerable 
handicap to stores which were “‘on the 
make,” who were trying to build up 
volume through every sales promotional 
device—especially deep price cuts and 
comparisons. 

A fourth factor which promoted com- 
pliance is to be found in the fact that 
several of the practices condemned by 
the Declaration were ones which most 
responsible retailers had long wished 
could be eliminated. None of them liked 
scare advertising. Many of them dislike 
price comparisons. 

Compliance was also promoted by the 
activities of the trade associations— 
notably, the American Retail Federa- 
tion, the Distribution Division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, the National Retail Furniture As- 
sociation (when it later became neces- 
sary to include furniture under the 
policy). These associations publicized 
the policy among their members and 
among retailers generally. They put be- 
hind it the very considerable power of 
their own prestige. More important, they 
kept at it—featuring in their publica- 
tions and bulletins, week after week, 
month after month, the importance of 
conforming to the Declaration. 

The local Better Business Bureaus 
played a very great part in securing com- 


’ This was true, for example, of a store like Macy’ s 


which as a matter of policy emphasizes price in its ad- 
vertising. 


pliance. In doing so, they used the same 
methods they employ in their regular 
work. They visited non-conforming con- 
cerns, reasoned with their managers, 
emphasized the purposes of the Declara- 
tion and extolled its advantages, and 
appealed to patriotism—both trade and 
national. Most violators responded to 
such treatment. 

The Government’s part in the pro- 
gram was four-fold. First, it acted as a 
clearing house through which the activi- 
ties of all other interested agencies could 
be coordinated.* Second, the War Pro- 
duction Board put behind the Declara- 
tion the prestige of the Government 
through a series of press releases, 
speeches by officials, letters to offending 
merchants, and, very rarely, personal 
visits to them. Third, it maintained a 
running check on the advertisements of 
retailers. When a violator was discovered 
in the course of this check, a letter was 
written to his local Better Business 
Bureau or, in the absence of a Better 
Business Bureau, to his local Chamber 
of Commerce. Fourth, the War Produc- 
tion Board prepared and issued a sort of 
guide-book illustrating and “spelling- 
out” the several parts of the Declaration. 
This consisted of a series of original 
examples featuring the most usual types 
of violation and another series of es- 
pecially intelligent and effective adver- 
tisements in compliance with the policy. 
These illustrations were actual adver. 
tisements (identifying marks, of course, 
removed). This publication was widely 
distributed by the trade associations. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND MOobDIFICATIONS 


As soon as the Declaration was 
adopted, “sharp shooting” retailers im- 
mediately began to search their dis- 
tionaries and thesaurii for synonyms for 


* This was done through the Wholesale and Retail 
Trade Division of the Office of Civilian Requirements, 
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the word sale and for the phrase Jower 
price. The ingenuity which some of them 
manifested was amazing, although not 
exactly laudable. The appearance of 
these phrases in the advertising columns 
led to demands for interpretations of the 
language of the document. In addition, 
questions arose as to the precise meaning 
of certain parts of the Declaration. 

It therefore became necessary to issue 
a series of interpretations. These were 
put out only at the request of inquiring 
merchants. The work of preparing inter- 
pretations was done by representatives 
of the War Production Board in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, which was gen- 
erally accepted by the trade as the body 
which should represent it in this matter.® 

Of course, some mistakes were made 
in this work. The fact that most of them 
were rectified when called to the atten- 
tion of the Association or the Board 
served to retain a reasonable degree of 
confidence and cooperation throughout 
the trade. 

One of the first questions which arose 
with respect to the Declaration had to do 
with its inclusiveness. This was resolved 
in part through a series of interpretations 
and in part through amendment. Every 
article which contained textile material 
was held to be subject to the policy. 
Later on, when furniture became scarce, 
all kinds of household furniture were 
included, regardless of whether they 
contained textile materials. 

In April, 1945, a general revision of 
the Declaration was issued. It condensed 
the original statement somewhat and in- 


* Especially significant interpretations were also 
cleared through the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation or the American Retail Furniture Association, as 
the case might be. 


cluded a number of the more significant 
interpretations as parts of the Declara- 
tion. It also broadened the recommenda- 
tion that retailers should voluntarily 
ration certain very scarce textile items— 
a number of which were mentioned as 
examples.!° 

Again, on October 26, 1945, the Dec- 
laration was amended so that it applied 
only to “scarce, essential apparel items.” 
The definition of the items which were 
scarce and essential was left to the in- 
dividual retailer. 


CoNncLUSION 


The Declaration of Policy afforded a 
very interesting experiment in business 
self regulation. On the whole, its results 
were highly gratifying. To the extent to 
which it could be checked, conformance 
seems to have been more general than 
that enjoyed by regulations carrying 
penalties of fine or imprisonment. Un- 
doubtedly, this was due to the fact that 
the Declaration dealt, in part, with an 
activity which was a matter of public 
record in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers and could be checked read- 
ily, both by competitors and by those 
charged with promoting voluntary com- 
pliance. In part, it was also due to the 
wish of the retailers themselves that it 
should succeed. 

Of course, the possible application of 
such self-regulatory devices is very nar- 
rowly limited. The Declaration affords a 
useful pattern, however, which may de- 
serve careful study by future govern- 
ment officials charged with the regula- 
tion of business affairs. 

10 For example, “shirts—2 to a customer; women’s 
hose—2 pair per person; men’s undershirts and shorts— 


2 of each per person; infant’s and children’s wear—2 
garments per child.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO MARKET 
EDGAR A. STEELE 


Research Company of America 


HE Negro market in America, as far 

as numbers are concerned, comprises 
about one tenth of our nation. If de- 
veloped to the average per capita buying 
level, this portion of our domestic mar- 
ket would be of greater importance than 
our entire export market. And the Negro, 
as a consumer, is forging ahead more 
rapidly than is the average American 
citizen. Yet, both in sales and in market 
research this tenth of our population is 
relatively neglected. 

In our market activities we need to set 
the Negro market off by itself for pur- 
poses of study and development, and 
we must rigorously analyze this market 
and all its elements in order that it can 
be built up to its highest potentialities. 
In this way we shall not only help the 
Negro tenth of our population, but we 
shall greatly expand and improve our 
national market as a whole. 

Realizing these facts, the Afro-Ameri- 
can chain of newspapers, in cooperation 
with the Urban League, retained the Re- 
search Company of America to make a 
careful study of the Negro market in the 
northern cities. They wanted much more 
complete and dependable facts about 
this market than had previously been 
collected and analyzed. The tables pre- 
sented are taken from the study recently 
conducted and completed by the Re- 
search Company of America. These 
tables represent only a fragment of the 
many questions asked Negro families in 
what is believed to be one of the most 
comprehensive surveys ever conducted 
among Negroes. 

This study covered a stratified sample 
of a carefully selected cross-section, by 
census tracts, of a minimum of 1,000 


typical Negro homes in each of the fol- 
lowing cities: Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia—a total of more than 
3,000 Negro homes. Only Negro inter- 
viewers were used. The original briefing 
and instruction session lasted 23 hours. 
Interviewers were given supplemental 
briefing each day. Adequate emphasis 
was placed on the importance of the 
study. Each interviewer was charged 
with an individual responsibility. Field 
interviewers were spot-checked regu- 
larly and daily to insure accuracy in their 
reporting. 

The majority of the field staff was re- 
cruited from the student body of Negro 
universities, with the voluntary col- 
laboration of their faculties who rendered 
important assistance. Other interviewers 
were school teachers and social service 
workers or those engaged in related 
fields. The Urban League was also ex- 
tremely helpful and cooperative. These 
studies were under the constant personal 
supervision of the author; and most im- 
portant, no incentive was offered to re- 
spondents for their free answers. 

The average economic status of the 
Negro families in Washington, D. C., is 
materially higher than in the other two 
cities studied. This differentiation among 
the Negroes is reflected in their buying 
habits. In Philadelphia, 65 per cent of all 
Negro families have weekly earnings be- 
tween $20 and $57.50, but the propor- 
tion in the $38-$57.50 group is now 
generally higher than in the $20-$37.50 
group. In Washington, about 30 per cent 
of families earn $58 or more, as com- 
pared with about 25 per cent in Balti- 
more and about 20 per cent in Phila- 
delphia. On the average, one and one 
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Tasie I.—Per Cent or Necro Users or SpeciFieD 
Irems, By Branps, 1n Toree NortHEeRN 


Item and Brand 


Balti. 


more 


Phila- 
delphia 


Package Coffee 
Wilkins 
Maxwell House 
Chase & Sanborn 
Sanka 
Eight O’Clock 
Asco 
Boscul 


Flour 
Gold Medal 
Washington 
Pillsbury 

* Gold Seal 
Sunnyfield 
Ceresota 


Pancake or Waffle Mix 


Aunt Jemima 
Pillsbury 
Duff's 

Virginia Sweets 
Bisquick 

Asco 

Aunt Jenny 


White Bread 
Bond 
Wonder 
Julia Lee Wright 
Rice 
Holmes 
Schmidts 
Wards 
Koesters 
Hauswald 
Freihofers 
Supreme 


Dog Food 
Red Heart 
Hunt’s Club 
Gaines 
Gro-Pup 
Kasco 
Thrivo 
Spunky 
Pard 


Soap Products for House- 


hold Laundry Use 
Ivory 
Rinso 
Duz 
Octagon 
Fels Naphtha 
Kirkman 
Lux 


87.3 


TasLe I—(continued) 


Item and Brand 


Wash- 
ington 


Balti- 


more 


Phila. 
delphia 


Tooth Paste 
Colgate 
Pepsodent 
Ipana 
Listerine 
Forhans 
Kolynos 
Dr. Lyons 


Alcoholic Beverages 
Blended whiskey 
Rum 
Straight bourbon 
Rye 
Scotch 
Gin 
Bonded whiskey 


Cola Drinks 
Pepsi-Cola 
Coca-Cola 
Royal Crown 
Rock Creek 
Phillips 
Sunspot 
Franks 
Booth 
Hires 


Cigarettes (men) 
Camels 
Philip Morris 
Lucky Strike 
Chesterfield 
Kool 
Pall Mall 


Cigarettes (women) 
Camels 
Philip Morris 
Chesterfield 
Lucky Strike 
Raleigh 
Kool 
Pall Mall 


Automobiles 
Ford 
Plymouth 
Buick 
Chevrolet 


Dodge 


11.2 
10.0 
18.5 
10.5 

8.7 


§ Read: 64.4 per cent use pancake or waffle mix; 
70.6 per cent of these users prefer Aunt Jemima. 

* Not enough mentions to warrant separate tabuls- 
tion, 

+t No comparable data. 


Cities, 1945 
64.1 72.9 64.3 
80.8 || 85.2 35-5 42.4 45.1 
49.6 12.0 13.7 
21.5 | 36.6 | 40.3 16.4 | 14.9 | 10.0 
6.5 5.8 5-3 5-5 5.6 
3-3 5.0 4-2 4-9 4-7 
2.3 10.3 6.3 5.8 
19.3 3.6 
17.6 
: 42.2 37.2 42.3 
92.1 95.4 95.0 31.7 37.2 39.6 
53-9 67.4 65.7 15.4 si, 10.4 
21.4 8.7 14.2 8.0 6.2 
8 14.7 9.9 8.6 7.9 8.0 
. 2.8 10.4 8.3 6.4 
14.3 13.8 
6.9 8.4 7.2 
63.6 | 67.3 | 64.48 72-2 | 77-5 | 64.8 
59-3 | 63.3 | 70.6§ 51.2 | 41.6 | 56.5 : 
16.5 22.1 11.5 34.8 33-3 23.7 
6.8 3-4 7.1 10.4 15.0 a 
5.0 3.6 
{ 2.1 1.3 t 
1.6 1.1 
8.8 t 
1.3 
92.2 94.5 90.6 5.8 
17.6 60.3 
26.2 1.5 T 61.7 55.3 = 
4-3 28.7 52.8 34-4 
9 18.8 10.7 16.1 
10.1 13.6 10.7 
41.9 13.8 18.6 21.8 
18.5 2.2 9-4 1.3 
8.7 3-4 
4.6 
22.1 41.§ 44.2 40.5 
Pe 40.8 29.0 34-4 
20.5 16.1 16.1 
58.9 43-8 55.5 11.5 12.2 21.8 
40.0 30.9 6.0 $8.5 19.0 10.7 
13.6 19.8 4-6 
10.4 6.4 5-5 
8.0 6.4 7.8 3-4 
8.3 
3.8 66.6 23.4 14.9 
3.8 20.1 20.1 
6.0 17.3 17.3 
15.7 15.7 
12.0 | 12.0 
t 98.7 | 98.9 | 9.2 9.2 
17.9 13.8 38.9 
9.8 11.6 
12.3 7.2 8.5 
12.2 27.1 
12.2 5.9 
13.6 — 
7-5 


e mix; 


tabula- 


Taste ATTAINMENT OF THE Popu- 
LATION 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN 
THB Untrep Srates, 1940* 


Educational Attainment 


Per Cent 


No education 


Grade School 
I to 4 years 
5 to 6 years 
7 to 8 years 


High School 
I to 3 years 
4 years 


College 
I to 3 years 
4 years or more 


Not reporting 
Total 


3-75 


9-77 
34-63 


1.39 


100.00 


as well as rural. 


the three cities. 


* These 1940 Census figures cover all people, urban 


third members per family is employed in 


Tasce II].—Epvucation or Necroes 1n Turee Cities, 1940* 
(Per cent) 


1n Turee Cities, 1945 


Tasis IV.—Weexty Earnincs or Necro Famiies 


Per Cent 
Income Class Wash. | Balti. | Phila- 
ington | more | delphia 
$19.50 or under 5.0 8.6 10.9 
$20 to $37.50 26.2 30.3 33-8 
$38 to $57.50 31.8 $3.5 31.1 
$58 to $76.50 18.7 15.3 12.4 
$77 to $95.50 6.8 4-9 4.2 
$96 and over 5.7 4.1 3-9 
Don’t know or not re- 
porting 5.8 3-3 3-7 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


The results of this survey show that 
the Negro is very brand conscious. He is 
more brand conscious as his economic 
level rises. Most important of all, he is 
unusually “brand loyal.” Brand loyalty 
is greater among Negroes than among 
whites. Sales executives should note. 


Educational Attainment 


Washington 


Baltimore Philadelphia 


Husbands 


Wives 


Husbands Wives Husbands Wives 


No education 


Grade School 
I to 4 years 
5 to 6 years 
7 to 8 years 


High School 
I to 3 years 
4 years 


College 
I to 3 years 
Over 3 years 


Business College 
1 to 6 months 
Over 6 months 


(wives) 


Total 


No reporting, or no husbands 


24.1 


15-5 


100.0 100.0 


2.0 1.0 


0.6 


20.2 


16.3 


100.0 100.0 


100.0 


* These 1940 Census figures cover all people, urban as well as rural. 


14.95 
14.11 
| 
3 
3 
| 
1.7 = 3-6 1.1 
+5 4.1 4-4 11.2 10.3 8.9 11.0 
e 7.0 9-9 16.6 19.1 13.0 11.6 
"a 15.6 16.3 23.0 24.1 23.7 25.0 +o 
.7 
13.4 19.0 13.7 — 13.5 23.2 
Ks 16.0 17.3 11.8 14.5 13.0 18.2 
a 9-7 8.5 5.1 3-6 | 
8.5 
0.3 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.3 
‘7 0.6 1.2 0.4 0.4 0.5 
|| 3.0 16.3 1.0 
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THE MODEL STOCK PLAN IN SMALL STORES 


N. H. COMISH 
University of Oregon 


Eprror’s Nore: This article, based upon the author's 
survey of small stores, should be especially helpful to stores 
with annual sales volume of $20,000 to $100,000, 


MODEL stock plan for buying mer- 

chandise for all sorts of stores will 
become increasingly significant as we 
pass into a buyers’ market. At the 
present time we are in a sellers’ market 
and have been for a considerable period. 
During this era, consumers are, and 
have been, fortunate to buy any mer- 
chandise offered them by retailers. But 
as the supply of goods expands in both 
quantity and variety, consumers will 
have more choices. Merchants then will 
have to buy more wisely to obtain 
wanted merchandise. Since there is a 
good deal of literature on the model stock 
plan for large merchants and scarcely 
none for small retailers, this article will 
consider the model stock plan as a buy- 
ing aid for small stores. 


MEANING oF MopeEL Stock PLAN 


A model stock plan means a predeter- 
mined assortment of merchandise which 
is in proper balance to the sales of the 
store. If the model stock plan were 
perfect, it would include the exact 
quantities of the right sorts of goods in 
relation to the desired rate of stock turn- 
over for the store. In other words, if the 
estimates were entirely correct in the 
model stock plan, the merchant would 
sell all the goods projected in the plan; 
and in doing so, he would get exactly 
the stock turnover rate for which he had 
planned. 

This means that the retailer would 
have projected in advance the right 
quantities, qualities, materials, styles, 
sizes, colors, price lines, and brands to 
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buy, and that these goods would sell 
rapidly enough to yield the desired rate 
of stock turnover. But this assumes a 
model stock plan for the entire store. In 
reality, the progressive retailer not in- 
frequently sets up a model stock plan 
for each of his departments. If these 
various model stock plans be combined, 
however, it is possible to think of them 
as a master model stock plan for the 
store. 


NEED or MopeEt Srock PLANS FoR 
SMALL STORES 


Most small merchants need model 
stock plans as aids to their buying, 
especially in a buyers’ market. For if 
they do not have such guides, they 
purchase too much on the basis of 
crude guesses, hunches, their personal 
likes and dislikes, and the opinions of 
the salesmen from whom they buy. This 
statement may be illustrated by ex- 
amples drawn from small stores which 
make no use of model stock plans. 

The operator of such a retail institu- 
tion purchased 2,000 balls for children 
when there were only 1,000 children in 
his trading area. He said his over-stock 
was due to a wrong guess. A small re- 
tailer found himself with altogether too 
many shirts of size 14 at the end of the 
year. He explained his mistake by saying 
he just had a hunch that he should 
purchase the same number of size 14 as 
size 143, 15, 154, and 16. 

A small dry goods merchant wouldn’t 
buy any cloth or clothes colored Eleanor 
blue when that color was in fashion. He 
just did not like that color and knew his 
customers felt the same way. His com- 
petitor felt otherwise, captured many of 
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the other merchant’s patrons, and made 
considerable profit while that color was 
popular. A gentleman bought a small 
candy store. A salesman wanted him to 
purchase some hard candies. The re- 
tailer, not even taking the pains or time 
to examine the store’s past sales of hard 
candies, bought upon the recommenda- 
tion of the salesman a quantity which 
would last him thirteen years. He ex- 
plained his error on the basis that he 
thought salesmen knew exactly what 
retailers should buy. 

Such mistakes growing out of situa- 
tions such as the foregoing are extremely 
costly. The author examined the stock 
of several small retailers who had no 
model stock plans prior to World War 
II. In one store he found that one line of 
merchandise which made up 40 per cent 
of the stock on hand brought in only 15 
per cent of the sales. In another store a 
line of merchandise which made up 30 
per cent of the stock on hand was yield- 
ing a mere g per cent of the sales. In still 
another small shop, a line of goods that 
made up 35 per cent of the stock was 
bringing in just 11 per cent of the sales. 
A good many small stores were found to 
be overstocked in general as much as 
25 per cent. 

Now a model stock plan, when prop- 
erly used, will assist the retailer in 
determining what proportion of each 
size in each line to buy. It reflects, within 
limits, the proportion of qualities in 
each line that should be stocked, and 
gives a hint as to the proportions of 
colors to buy. It gives an idea as to what 
proportions of different materials to 
purchase, and acts as a guide as to the 
proportions of the various fashions to 
carry. It approximates the ratios of price 
lines to be stocked. It states, within 
limits, what brands to purchase, and it 
might offer good advice on what vendors 
to patronize and when. 


Extent oF Use AMonc SMALL 
MERCHANTS 


But how many small retailers employ 
the model stock plan in buying? Partly 
for the purpose of answering this ques- 
tion, the author made a survey on buying 
in 529 small Oregon stores in 1941. 
Nearly all of the stores had annual sales 
of less than $100,000 each. Data were 
gathered by the author and his research 
students through personal interviews 
with the store operators. It was dis- 
covered that 32.3 per cent of the stores 
investigated employed model stock plans 
in buying and that the other two thirds 
of the stores made no use whatsoever of 
such plans. 

The use of the model stock plan varied 
appreciably within store classifications. 
Relatively more shoe, women’s wear, 
department store, and auto supply 
merchants employed the model stock 
device than did the other small retailers. 
Next in line stood household appliance, 
hardware, furniture, variety, men’s wear, 
and general store merchants. Relatively 
few grocers, druggists, office supply 
retailers, jewelers, florists, and miscel- 
laneous small merchants made use of the 
model stock system. And not any of the 
small sporting goods stores or feed and 
seed merchants surveyed employed the 
plan. 

Now the frequency of occurrence of 
the model stock plan among small re- 
tailers is dependent upon a number of 
factors. The nature of the merchandise 
handled partly determines the use of the 
plan. Stores selling fashion items and 
other less standardized articles have 
more need for a model stock plan than 
shops stocking more standardized com- 
modities. This is true largely because it 
is easier to sell standardized left-overs 
than unstandardized ones. So the loss 
entailed in overstocking the former items 
would not ordinarily be as great as that 
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resulting from overstocking the latter 
articles. 

Generally, more small units of a chain 
system employ the model stock plan 
than an equal number of small in- 
dependent merchants in the same trade. 
Chain operators were among the first to 
use the model stock system and ap- 
preciate its value. The chief chain 
officials, when other things are equally 
favorable, insist that their chain store 
managers utilize the model stock system. 

The size of the store also influences 
the decision to use or not to employ the 
model stock plan. Stores transacting a 
business falling below $20,000 a year do 
not ordinarily have the need for this 
device that bigger stores have. In the 
first place, the small merchant generally 
knows his customers’ likes and dislikes 
better than the larger one and can, when 
other things are equally favorable, buy 
more wisely. In the second place, the 
smaller retailer can keep track of 
customers’ preferences through a less 
elaborate system than can the larger 
merchant. 

A knowledge of the existence of the 
model stock plan also affects its employ- 
ment. Many small merchants do not 
know anything about this device. Finally 
a belief in the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of the model stock plan influences its 
use. Some small retailers who know 
about the scheme do not believe it is a 
guide to buying merchandise wisely. This 
last factor brings us to the limitations of 
its use. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE MoDEL 
Stock PLAN 


Many of the limitations to the employ- 
ment of a model stock plan are imbedded 
in the defects of the data on which the 
plan is based. Some small scale retailers, 
according to the author’s survey, build 
their model stock plans on the basis of 


past sales; others, on the basis of market 
trends; still others, on the basis of sales 
forecasts; and still others, on the basis of 
two or all three of these sets of data. 
Each source of information has its 
limitations, and these should be recog- 
nized by the retailer not only in setting 
up his model stock plan, but also in 
using it as a guide for buying. Let us 
now consider each source of information 
and its weaknesses, beginning with past 
sales. 

A careful analysis of past sales records 
will show that there is a great variation 
in the sales of different sizes, styles, 
qualities, materials, colors, price lines, 
and brands. Past sales records will also 
show that some vendors’ goods sell 
much more readily than others. This 
study will help the merchant, therefore, 
in setting up his model stock plan. In 
part, it will tell him what percentage of 
his projected sales should be of each size, 
quality, style, material, color, price line, 
and brand. But only in part, because 
changing consumer wants make past 
sales far from perfect in determining 
what and how much a retailer should 
purchase. 

In the case of sizes of items and also in 
the case of staple articles, past sales are a 
pretty good indicator of future wants. 
That is particularly true of cities in 
which the population is relatively stable. 
Why? Because in such trading areas, 
consumers go on from year to year 
demanding about the same sizes of 
various items and about the same staple 
commodities, irrespective of prosperity 
or adversity. But when a war comes 
along, even the hitherto relatively stable 
trading areas may be upset. Past sales 
cannot then be used entirely as a reflec 
tor of future demand for sizes and staple 
articles. 

For example, World War II increased 
the size of Portland, Oregon, by about 
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one-fourth and decreased the size of 
Baker, Oregon, by approximately one- 
third. Relatively more young and middle 
aged people lived in the former city and 
comparatively fewer in these age groups 
lived in the latter city during that period. 
The changed composition and number of 
people in these two cities threw im- 
mediate sales off as an indicator of the 
sizes of items and staple goods to order 
for this period. The same thing was 
equally true of other trading areas. But 
these are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

A change in business conditions, alsu, 
to some degree nullifies the past as a 
guide for the future, with the exception 
of sizes and staples. Sales in a prosperous 
period are not entirely dependable when 
it comes to setting up ratios for items in 
the model stock plan to be used for buy- 
ing in a period of depression. For in a 
depression, lower quality goods and 
fewer of them are demanded than in a 
period of prosperity. That is, propor- 
tionately more low price merchandise is 
wanted in times of adversity. So also is a 
change of emphasis shown in the case of 
some brands that stand for certain 
qualities. Variations equally significant 
may be noted when times begin to im- 
prove, only ¢ he changes are usually in 
the opposite direction. 

Fashions, color, and material changes 
in demand, likewise weaken past sales 
records as a barometer for future pur- 
chases. In setting up model stock plans, 
then, the retailer should use market 
trends and sales forecasts to modify his 
decisions based upon past sales records. 


DETERMINING MARKET TRENDS 


But how can market trends be deter- 
mined? According to the author’s survey 
of small stores, the retailers employed a 
variety of sources to help determine 
market trends. The advice of salesmen 


relative to the subject was sought. Ideas 
were gathered by simply watching what 
people buy. Manufacturers and other 
vendors were asked to supply data on 
market trends. Want slips were utilized 
as indicators. Trade journals were 
scanned for market trends. Competi- 
tors’ advertisements were analyzed for 
hints, and in some cases shoppers were 
used to help determine the trends of the 
market. 


Salesmen 


Undoubtedly both salesmen in the 
store and on the road know something 
about market trends; and the merchant 
responsible for the model stock plan 
should take their ideas but discount 
them. Salesmen’s ideas on this subject 
should be modified, because salesmen 
calling at the store may over-emphasize 
the popularity of a given item in order to 
get rid of it, and the store salespeople 
might exaggerate the significance of a 
particular item due to personal preju- 
dices. The retailer, while utilizing such 
ideas, should note their limitations when 
incorporating them in his model stock 
plan. Similarly, the merchant, who 
spends considerable time on the selling 
floor, might make use of patrons’ com- 
ments in helping him to determine 
merchandise preferences for the near 
future. About 70 per cent of the small 
retailers, using the model stock plan, em- 
ployed both of the foregoing sources in 
helping to determine market trends. 


Manufacturers 


But the information obtained from the 
manufacturers of merchandise is even 
more helpful in determining market 
trends. These producers are in a splendid 
position to give data on this point, for 
they themselves must first determine 
market trends if they are to operate 
profitably. This information is passed on 
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by them in the form of bulletins, letters, 
and even telegrams to their customers, 
the retailers. But some of these producers 
may over-emphasize some articles in 
order to sell dead items. Against this, the 
merchant will have to guard. Nearly 60 
per cent of the small retailers, setting up 
model stock plans, employed data on 
market trends furnished them by ven- 
dors. 


Want slips 


The want slip as a means of gauging 
market trends, likewise, stands high with 
the small merchants investigated. Fifty 
per cent of those with model stock plans 
employed want slips for this purpose. 
Want slips are the forms filled out by 
store salespeople to show what articles 
are called for by customers, but not 
stocked by the store. While the nature 
of the want slips varies with different 
stores, some slips also show what goods 


called for are out of stock, and a record 


of the comments of consumers on their 
preferences for merchandise. 

In utilizing want slips, the retailer 
should determine whether or not they 
reflect a true picture of trends. He should 
ask such questions as these. Are the con- 
sumers who called for the “outs” regular 
customers, other store shoppers, or 
transients? If they fall into the latter 
two groups, the want slips should largely 
be ignored, because such consumers very 
likely will never buy from the store. Are 
there enough want slips to indicate a 
market trend? If not, they should be 
ignored. If so, they might wisely be em- 
ployed in making up the model stock 
plan, provided of course the calls arise 
from regular customers. 


Trade journals 

Another trend determining agency 
employed by the small stores surveyed is 
the trade journal. Nearly one-half of the 
retailers setting up model stock plans 


used these periodicals for determining 
trends. Many trade journals have fairly 
good data pertaining to market trends. 
That the information is pretty reliable is 
to be expected. For since the trade jour- 
nal exists for its subscribers, it cannot af- 
ford to throw them off very often on 
market trends; otherwise it would lose 
subscribers and profit. 


Competitors’ advertising 


The advertisements of competitors 
represent still another method which the 
small retailers followed in helping to de- 
termine market trends. Indeed, over 
one-third of the merchants with model 
stock plans reported employing com- 


_ petitors’ advertisements for this purpose. 


Such advertisements, particularly those 
originating in large stores, show what 
new products are being offered the public 
and the appeals by which the stores ex- 
pect to sell the items. Undoubtedly they 
help merchants to gauge market trends 
when they are properly analyzed. 


Comparison shopping 


A few of the small merchants surveyed 
employed comparison shopping to help 
gauge market trends. It is, of course, de- 
sirable for retailers to watch how their 
competitors cater to the desires and 
wants of customers. Large stores have 
organized separate comparison depatt- 
ments for this purpose. But the work in 
the small retail institution is commonly 
done by the proprietor himself, by his 
salespeople, or by outsiders hired on a 
part time basis. The merchandise shop- 
per carefully inspects the goods carried 
by competing stores. Sometimes he 
purchases articles and takes them to his 
store for inspection and testing. At other 
times, he merely reports his findings. 
But even here he reports fully upon the 
qualities, materials, sizes, styles, prices, 
and brand names of the goods. These re- 
ports, inspections, and tests help mer- 
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chants in their efforts to determine 
market trends, although only for the 
items considered. 


Miscellaneous methods 


Still other factors, not reported by the 
small merchants investigated, used by 
some other retailers in determining 
market trends are consumer surveys, 
consumer advisory committees, resident 
buying offices, and daily newspapers. 
There are many consumer surveys that 
merchants might employ in helping to 
determine the percentage of different 
items to buy. Consumer advisory com- 
mittees, when composed of representa- 
tive patrons of the store, are in a position 
to give fairly good data on consumers’ 
preferences. Within limits, their sugges- 
tions are helpful in determining market 
trends. Resident buying offices very 
frequently furnish valuable data on 
market trends to member-stores. Indeed, 
that is one of the important functions of 
the buying office. But the reliability of 
this source for market trends for a par- 
ticular merchant is largely dependent 
upon whether or not the buying office 
caters to stores and trading areas similar 
to his own. The daily newspapers oc- 
casionally have items relative to market 
trends that can be utilized by the small 
retailer when he is determining items to 
go into his model stock plan. 


Business forecasts 


Past sales and market trends, how- 
ever, are not sufficient for building a re- 
liable model stock plan. In addition, 
business forecasts should be consulted. 
These represent estimates of future busi- 
hess conditions which might throw out of 
line the proportions of quantities, quali- 
ties, fashions, price lines, materials, and 
brands established by past sales and 
market trends. There are a number of 
good forecasting companies which pre- 


dict the future sufficiently well and often 
enough to warrant their use in setting up 
a model stock plan. 

But in their employment, the retailer 
should be careful to note whether his 
particular trading area is included in the 
forecasts. This is necessary because all 
districts within the country do not at all 
times have an equal amount of adversity 
or prosperity. And it makes a great dif- 
ference what degree of prosperity a 
given city or country area is going to 
enjoy in the future as the merchant 
projects his future purchases. About 
one-third of the small retailers with 
model stock devices seem to appreciate 
this fact. They armed themselves with 
past sales, data on market trends, and 
proper business forecasts before they set 
up their model stock plans. 


CoNncLUSION 


In conclusion it might be pointed out 
that for any merchant who sets up a 
model stock plan for buying, past sales, 
market trends, and business forecasts 
should be carefully considered. Even 
when these factors are given due weight, 
it is impossible accurately to set up in a 
model stock plan the exact percentage of 
sizes, quantities, materials, qualities, 
styles, colors, price lines, and brands 
that will be bought within the following 
six months. This is because past sales are 
not always accurate indicators of future 
sales; because market trends cannot al- 
ways be accurately determined; and be- 
cause business forecasts are not always 
100 per cent right. 


However, progressive merchants 


maintain that the model stock plan en- 
ables them to buy 80 per cent of the 
items that they actually sell. An 80 per 
cent indicator is worthy of the use of 
most small merchants transacting an 


annual business volume of $20,000 or 
more. 
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Research in Marketing 


Completed and in Progress 


Editor, RALPH F. BREYER 
Associate Editors: Heren G. Canoyrer, E. R. Hawkins, Frep M. Jones 


Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of gen- 
eral headings given below. Individual items 
are designated by the number of the general 
class into which they fall and, also, by a 
serial number within the class. 

Readers interested in securing copies of the 
publications mentioned in the following 
pages should address their requests to the re- 
spective publishers.—THE JOURNAL does not 
have copies for sale or distribution. 

Members of the American Marketing As- 
sociation who are engage! in significant 
pieces of marketing research are urged to 
submit items to the Editor of this section. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


. Advertising 

. Selling—Personal 

. Industrial Marketing 

. Marketing Farm Products 

. Marketing Minerals 

. Marketing Services 

. Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 

. Product Analysis 

. Consumer Studies 

. Cost of Marketing 

. Foreign Trade 

. Co-operative Marketing 

. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 

. Retailing 

. Transportation 

. Warehousing 

. Wholesaling 

. Federal, State, Local Regulation 

. Taxation 

. Marketing Theory 

. Prices and Price Policies 

. General Market Statistics 

23. Market Area Studies 
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24. Research Technique 
25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading: 100 Study Summary. (New 
York: The Advertising Research 
Foundation, 1946. Pp. 64.) 


A summary analysis of the findings of the 
first 100 newspaper studies. 

The summary shows for the first time 
tabulations of women’s and food pages inde- 
pendently of society pages; departmental 
reading by 3 city-size groups; and a compre- 
hensive analysis of general news stories. Also 
featured in the summary are comparisons of 
prewar, wartime and postwar reading of ad- 
vertising and editorial content. The listing 
of best-read political columnists, comics and 
humor panels is also new. 

Men’s average readership of all newspaper 
departments in ten postwar studies is higher 
than during either the prewar or wartime 
years.... Readership of outstanding ad- 
vertisements compares favorably with that 
of top-notch news stories. . . . Sixty per cent 
of the women and 53 per cent of the men 
read some national advertising in a typical 
newspaper. Scores of other interesting facts, 
to be found nowhere else, could be cited from 
this summary of the prior studies of the first 
100 newspapers, which, while not affording a 
complete cross-section of the press, do pro- 
vide a varied distribution. 


1.2 How Much Do They Believe? Henry E. 
Abt. (New York: Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc., November 14, 194. 
Reprint of An Address. Pp. 8.) 


Dr. Abt reviews the highlights of a test 
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survey made by Fact Finders Associates for 
his organization, apparently late in 1946. It 
covered 500 men and women over 30 years 
of age and was designed to measure the 
credence of advertising. While magazine, 
newspaper, and radio advertising were 
covered separately Dr. Abt attaches little or 


TABLE 1.—INFORMATION AND READER INTEREST IN RELATION TO SALES 
Power oF 583 ADVERTISEMENTS 


sales value of informative ads; 583 ads from 
16 issues of the Woman’s Home Companion 
from January 1945 to April 1946 were classi- 
fied subjectively on the basis of the amount 
of information they contained into three 
groups: above average, average, below 
average. When cross-classified with reader- 


Classification of Information 
and Interest 


Number Buyers Sales 
of per Performance 
Ads Dollar Index 


. Above average in both information and reader interest. 
2. Above average in information but average in reader interest. 203 


113 5.80 163 


4-92 138 
3. Above average in information but below average in reader in- 
terest. 35 3-38 95 
4. Average for all advertisements. 583 3.56 100 
5. Below average in information but above average in reader in- 
terest. 30 3.83 107 
6. Below average in information but average in reader interest. 119 2.83 79 
7. Below average in both information and reader interest. 34 2.00 56 


no importance to variations in the response 
among them, so that rough, conservative 
over-all estimates will suffice here. 

One-half the respondents “discounted” 
advertising ‘“‘considerably,” “greatly” or 
“totally,” whereas the remainder discounted 
in only “slightly.” Twenty-five per cent dis- 
counted it more now than 8 to Io years ago; 
20 per cent, less. The major reasons for dis- 
counting advertising more were: “advertising 
is less plausible now than it used to be” 
(40 per cent); “because business companies 
are selfish and don’t care about my interests” 
(46 per cent); because of what they had 
“read or heard about advertising” (22 per 
cent). Thus 60 per cent of this group were 
influenced by considerations apart and sepa- 
rate from the advertising itself. 

Dr. Abt goes on to show how Brand Names 


Foundation is attempting to meet this situa- 
tion. 


1.3 Informative Ads Outsell Others 3 to 1. 
Daniel Starch, Advertising and Selling, 
December, 1946. 


Dr. Starch uses his Readership Reports 
and new Buyometer Reports to test the 


ship and purchases Table 1 was obtained, 
which shows that the information must be 
presented in a way that is interesting to the 
reader before it can be effective. 


1.4 The New York Times—Readership 
Studies. (New York: Marketing and 
Research Service, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., December, 1946.) 


Editors, labor leaders, college and uni- 
versity presidents, public officials, sales and 
advertising managers, and clergymen were 
surveyed in a series of studies of the reading 
habits and preferences of influential groups. 
The studies were conducted for The New 
York Times by the Marketing and Research 
Service of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Readership of the Times was compared 
with five New York and two Chicago daily 
newspapers, one New York and one Chicago 
Sunday paper, five weekly news and busi- 
ness magazines, and one monthly magazine. 

Mail returns were high: ranging from 34 to 
50% of the groups surveyed. Copies of the 
findings may be obtained from the Research 
Manager, The New York Times, Times 
Square, New York 18, N. Y. 
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1.5 Study of 22 Magazines Reveals Shifts 
in Women’s Interests. D. E. Robin- 
son, Advertising and Selling, Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


A distinguishing feature of McCall’s Third 
Qualitative Study of Magazines, Who Reads 
Them and Why is a special study which veri- 
_ fied the hypothesis that it was not necessary 
to distribute interviews according to the 
actual distribution of magazines because the 
purpose of these studies has been to measure 
qualitative factors of magazine circulation. 

Readership characteristics apparently have 
been tabulated for each of the 22 magazines 
studied and should be helpful to advertisers 
in selecting media. The brief discussion of 
women’s changing interest in various classi- 
fications of reading matter, including adver- 
tising, suggests that some part of the shifts 
may be related to the rising level of con- 
sumers’ incomes that has characterized the 
period since 1939 when the first study was 
conducted. 


1.6 MAB Readership Survey. Advertising 
and Selling, November, 1946. 


After a pilot study in Albany N. Y., the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau is planning a 
nation-wide study of readership for about 40 
magazines. It will use a double interview 
technique visiting each respondent from six 
to eight weeks after the magazines have been 
issued and then again four weeks later, the 
purpose being to measure the accumulation 
of magazine audience over a period of time 
and to overcome some hazards of memory. 


1.7 Ads Top News Stories in Teen-age 
Readership. Lloyd E. Berg, Advertis- 
ing and Selling, October, 1946. 


In a study for the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, a comparison between the reading 
habits of adults and teen-agers was made, 
by sex. Both editorial and advertising matter 
were covered. The findings were compared 
with those of earlier studies and an index of 
readership has been started to measure the 
average readership of ten news or feature 
categories. 


1.8 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce 


Building Sales with Direct Mail Advertising, 
prepared in the Marketing Division, will be 
ready in the late spring. The manual is de- 
signed to be helpful to those confronted 
with advertising and sales promotion prob- 
lems. It will cover such topics as selective 
selling, mailing lists, types and uses of sales 
literature, list houses and letter bureaus, 
mailing lists, how to prevent wastes, who 
can use direct mail, and advertising cam- 


paigns. 


1.9 Nine Ways BMB Helps Radio Ad- 
vertisers. By Carlos Franco, 4d- 
vertising and Selling, October, 1946. 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau “‘is a non- 
profit cooperative formed by the 4-A’s, 
ANA and NAB to measure radio station 
and network audiences on a uniform basis.” 
Its work will be “paid for by more than 700 
stations, the four major national networks 
and a number of regional networks, who 
have subscribed over $1,230,000 to the 
study.” Its reports will be available to sta- 
tions, advertisers and agencies. The reports 
will be: (1) A Station Audience Report 
“showing all counties and measured cities 
(about 1,000) in which the station is listened 
to, together with actual audience figures, 
separately for day and night and expressed 
numerically as a per cent of total radio 
families.” (2) A United States Area Report 
showing for each measured county and city 
all the stations that are listened to there, to- 
gether with the detailed audience data for 
subscribing stations. (3) The Network Re- 
port showing national and regional audiences 
by counties and cities. 

The BMB measurement of cost-per- 
thousand listeners for both day and night 
will provide for the first time a uniform com- 
parative measurement of radio stations 
which can be used to assist in buying net- 
work time, selecting coverage for individual 
markets, allocating cost of radio campaigns 
to sales districts, selecting cities which pro- 
mote one radio program, and selecting sta- 
tions for dealer tie-ins with national cam- 
paigns and other uses. 
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1.10 Public Selects Cover and Title for 
Promotion Piece. Richard C. Shaw, 
Printers’ Ink, November 8, 1946. 


When the paint division of the Glidden 
Company decided to bring out a consumer 
book of color in the home they submitted a 
list of ten possible titles to 33 leading decorat 
ing editors and 141 typical consumer pros- 
pects. In general the results indicate that 
professional people tend to stick, to conven- 
tional lines of thinking, favoring titles, such 
as “How to »” whereas others lean to 
symbolic and impressionistic titles. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
3.1 Mill Supplies 


A survey covering changes in industrial 
distributor operations since V-F Day has been 
completed. The results appeared in a special 
8-page section of the November issue of Mii// 
Supplies. In the first 8 months of 1946, 
sales of industrial distributors were 17.4 
percent higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1945; the gain since 1939 was ap- 
proximately 160 percent. The change in 
physical volume, from 1945 to 1946, was, 
however, negligible. Inventories on Septem- 
ber 1, 1946, were 27.7 percent above those of 
1945, revealing substantial progress towards 
building war-depleted stocks back to satis- 
factory levels. The survey also revealed 
changes in the number of salesmen and the 
total number of employees. All data are 
broken down by regions, except the analysis 
by size of firm. 


3.2 Check Chart for Identifying Your Mar- 
kets and Buyers. Anglo R. Venezian, 
Printers’ Ink, December 20, 1946. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., has 
prepared “‘a new streamlined version” of its 
market identification chart, simplifying the 
Bureau of the Budget’s manuals on standard 
business classifications in the manufacturing 
industry. It can be used to “help analyze and 
study three of the important steps in market- 
ing programs—identifying and rating the 
fields, selecting the buying influences, de- 
fining the outlets of distribution.” 

A Coding Guide Sheet to Market Groupings 
as been prepared by means of which the 


logical grouping for any detailed classifica- 
tion appearing in the government manuals 
can be located on the market chart. Another 
part of the kit is a descriptive outline of 
each of the 154 major market groupings ap- 
pearing on the chart, known as “Standard 
Industrial Classification Groupings to Mar- 
ket Identification Headings.” 

“The chart for the first time makes it pos- 
sible to classify any type of business in the 
United States and to draw comparisons be- 
tween the sales of a company to each market 
and government statistics on the industry.” 


7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Manufacturer—Department Store Re- 
lations. (New York: This Week Maga- 
zine, November 1, 1946. Pp. 23.) 


Major executives of 14 New York and 
Chicago manufacturing companies that pro- 
duce important department store lines, and 
policy-making executives of ten department 
stores in these two cities talked about manu- 
facturer-store relations with staff members of 
Nejelski and Company, management con- 
sultants. 

In 29 interviews, each lasting from one to 
three hours, the executives detailed what in 
their opinion were the shortcomings of the 
other party to the sale transaction. They 
also stated what they thought the other 
party should do, and, what is more, what 
the executive’s own concern should do, to 
improve relations. 

“Department stores are fiercely competi- 
tive, bargain hunters, constantly ‘chiseling’ 
at price.” “They show a lack of loyalty for a 
source, dropping him for a competitor if 
they get a better price.” “It [is] difficult to 
work with a department store.”’ So say, in 
part, the manufacturing executives. The 
department-store executives, in turn, aver 
(among other things) that manufacturers 
do not concentrate on, or know, retailer 
needs; that they are unreliable concerning 
delivery of merchandise and service; and 
that producers are insufficiently receptive to 
suggestions from the stores. 

At the same time each group was ready to 
specify standards of policy for itself that were 
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on a very high plane. This would seem to 
indicate that there exists the necessary 
capacity for self-analysis and the required 
open-mindedness for constructive joint effort 
to improve the relations between the two 
groups. No doubt with this end in mind 
Nejelski and Company has incorporated at 
various points in the report some ten sug- 
gestions (of its own, apparently) for the con- 
sideration of the two groups. 


7.2 Distribution Study: Insect Repellant 
Product. (New York: Marketing and 
Research Service, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., November, 1946.) 

Containing ingredients developed by war- 
time research to protect jungle fighters, the 
insect repellant product UNKLD 448 was 
the subject of a distribution study made by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the Unexcelled 
Chemical Corp. 

Wholesale markets were analyzed to de- 
termine the channels of distribution which 
would provide the best outlets for the prod- 
uct. Trading areas for each recommended 
wholesale market were studied, and a distri- 
bution pattern to provide maximum sales 
coverage was set up as a basis for distributor 
selection. 


8. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


8.1 Department of Agriculture: Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

The Cotton Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration has just released a 
report entitled Fiber and Spinning Test Re- 
sults For Some Upland Cottons Grown In 
Selected Standardized-Variety Areas, Crop of 
1946. The purpose of this report is to provide 
cotton merchants, manufacturers, and others 
with data on the spinning qualities of cotton 
that were grown commercially in standard- 
ized-variety areas during the 1946 crop year. 

Publication of these test results should add 
considerably to available information on 
manufacturing qualities of those varieties 
represented. The early release of such data 
should be helpful to cotton merchants and 
manufacturers in locating commercial lots of 
cottons to meet their specific requirements. 
Farmers in those areas that produce cotton 


having the characteristics desired by manu- 
facturers for specific uses should benefit by 
an increased demand for their product. 

A recent survey indicated that variety 
designations are now used by mills to supple- 
ment commercial quality designations for 
approximately 12 per cent of total domestic 
mill purchases. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


g-1 Continuous Consumer Pantry Inven- 
tory. (Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Sun. 
Telegraph, Summer, 1946. Report No. 
No. 1. Pp. 43.) 

Interviewers checked the brands of 14 
classifications of groceries on the pantry and 
kitchen shelves of 761 Pittsburgh homes 
during June, July and August, 1946. 

The tabulation of the results show first the 
percentage of families stocking amy brand of 
each product classification, and average 
brand possession by users. There follows a 
set of tables showing brand usage for each 
product classification expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number stocking any 
brand in the entire classification. A “‘relative 
position index”’ for the five leading brands in 
each classification is computed. In these 
tables the data are presented by economic 
groups (upper, middle, lower) and also by 
age groups (29 and under, 30-44, and 45 and 
over). 

In the next section of the report the 
individual brand percentages are based on 
the total number stocking any brand in each 
separate subdivision of the product classifica- 
tion. A separate tablé*€bntrasts coffee and 
tea brand percentages when in, and when not 
in, the original container. 

The study was conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research and the Politz Method was em- 
ployed to set up the sample. The sample is to 
constitute a continuous consumer panel for 
similar interviewer inventorying during each 
quarter of the year. Respondents are re- 
quested to point out those products pur- 
chased more than three months ago, the in- 
ventory period, to avoid counting them on 
successive checks. For brands of products not 
kept in their original containers it was neces- 
sary to depend upon the report of the house- 
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wife. Such reports were tabulated separately. 

The study includes a description of the 
survey methods, data on the composition of 
the sample, a map showing the location of the 
households included in the sample, and a 
copy of the questionnaire. 


9.2 Consumer Survey of Brand Preferences 
in Haverhill, Mass. (Haverhill, Mass.: 
Haverhill Gazette, July, 1946. Pp. 36.) 


House-to-house interviews of 688 con- 
sumers, representing five per cent of all 
Haverhill families, were conducted by the 
Edward J. Noonan Company of Boston to 
determine brand usage for a comprehensive 
list of grocery, drug and cosmetic items, 
gasoline, motor-oil and tires. The respondents 
were also asked whether they expected to 
purchase a home, central heating system, 
automobile, or radio, where they preferred 
to spend their vacation, how they expected 
to travel there, and what newspapers they 
read. 

When asked whether they preferred adver- 
tised brands they had heard or read about to 
unadvertised brands offered by the grocer 
or druggist, 94 per cent indicated a prefer- 
ence for the advertised brand. 

The sample is a cross-section of Haverhill. 
“The families are well represented with large, 
medium and small groups and a smattering 
of foreign families and Negroes has been in- 
cluded in the interviews.” Returns are tabu- 
lated by high, middle and low income groups. 
A copy of the questionnaire is included. 


9.3 Chicago Times Pantry Poll. (Chicago: 
The Chicago Times, Report No. 4, 
August, 1946. Pp. 66.) 

Contains the first yearly summary, August 
1945 to August 1946, of the Times’ continu- 
ing poll of grocery brands in the Chicago 
market area. Not insignificant fluctuations in 
the popularity of the brands of a number of 
lines occurred during this 12-month period 
of postwar readjustment. 


94 NAS College Market Survey. (New 
York: National Advertising Service, 
Inc., 1946. Parts One and Two. Pp. 
14 and pp. 50 respectively.) 

In addition to his tuition and school book 


expenses and room and board outlay the 
college student makes retail purchases aver- 
aging $453.80 during the nine months of the 
college year. On a twelve-month basis his 
retail buying exceeds the United States 
average (as derived from Sa/es Management, 
May 10, 1946, page 20) by 27 per cent. A 
quick glance of their living habits as shown 
by their ownership or use of numerous prod- 
ucts, their plans to purchase others, and their 
indulgence in certain leisure activities such as 
travel and sports, make up most of Part One. 

Part Two presents unit ownership, annual 
unit purchases, and average unit price paid 
per student, as well as brand preferences, for 
a considerable number of items in both men’s 
and women’s wardrobes. Total usage or 
ownership and brand preferences are shown 
for numerous cosmetics and toiletries and for 
five types of sports equipment. For items of 
food and drink these data are supplemented 
by tabulations on first, second and third 
choice of brands. For personal items, auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, data on “plan-to- 
buy” have been added. 

The results are based upon personal inter- 
views of 2,902 students in §1 colleges—a na- 
tional cross-section supposedly. An explana- 
tion of the survey method and a copy of the 
questions are given in the report. 

Part Three of the survey will analyze the 
media by which the college market can be 
reached. 


9-5 The Lowest Cost Admission to the 
World’s Richest Market. (New York: 
Joseph Jacobs Organization, 1946. 
Pp. 44.) 

In New York City the Jewish population, 
numbering 2,500,000, buys one-third of all 
consumer goods. 

Something more than merely using the 
Jewish press and radio are required to cul- 
tivate this large market successfully. One 
must understand the Jewish way of life, 
which means essentially that one must pos- 
sess some understanding of the Jewish reli- 
gion because “the Jew’s religion is temporal 
as well as spiritual. It teaches him how to 
live—what and when and how to eat and 
drink and play.” 
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One should know about the Dietary Laws, 
the Rabbi’s influence on consumption, the 
significant ceremonies, the Sabbath and the 
various holidays, and Jewish health prac- 
tices. 

The present booklet serves to introduce 
the reader to the Jewish home and explains, 
simply and succinctly, how these things go 
to make up much of the life of that home. It 
also presents brief glimpses of the sort of 
persons the Jewish housewife and the Jewish 
storekeeper (who runs two-thirds of all re- 
tail outlets in New York City) are. And as 
one reads on he comes to see that what might 
otherwise appear as oddities of Jewish mar- 
ket behavior—such as their relatively heavy 
purchases of electric broilers, or their heavy 
demand for many food items immediately 
after Passover—are in reality natural and 


logical market expressions of that way of 
life. 


9-6 McCall Corporation 


McCall’s Peeks at a Private World is the 
title of a study based on 16,634 returns from 
a teen-age contest conducted last summer. 
Data on the respondents included age, 
height, weight, dress size, outside jobs, club 
membership, and favorite sports. It was 
found that 39 per cent start using make-up 
at the age of 14, lipstick being the first item 
purchased. Deodorants are used by 93.4 per 
cent of the group, lipstick brushes by only 
12.8 per cent. Most teenagers buy their 
cosmetics in drug stores, and 48 per cent 
buy cosmetics especially designed for teen- 
agers. Other data are shown on place of pur- 
chase of clothing, influence of mother on 
clothing purchases, hat-wearing habits, hair 
washing, and favorite fads. 


9.7 Urban Car Owner Survey. Advertising 
and Selling, October, 1946. 


The tenth annual automobile survey of 
Crowell-Collier showed a marked increase in 
the desire to purchase new cars among people 
who previously purchased used-cars. This is 
attributed to the advancing age of used cars 
and the increase in consumer incomes. 


12. COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


12.1 Farmers’ Cooperatives as Competitors. 
Howard W. Selby, Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Winter, 1946. 


This article starts slowly, with some gen- 
eralizations about farmers’ cooperatives. 
Then there is detailed description of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange and the 
United Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery As- 
sociations The latter, particularly, is treated 
in sufficient detail to be highly informative 
concerning the kind of business which the 
Vermont farmers have built for themselves. 
The description is followed by a discussion 
of the sort of competition which such coop- 
eratives present to other forms of business 
organizations. “‘Actually cooperatives like 
United Farmers contend that they have 
been a stabilizing force in the market. And 
to this extent they have helped the proprie- 
tary companies which are their competitors. 
At the same time they have benefited the 
public by elevating the standards of the 
product that is made available.” 

Three basic advantages are claimed for 
cooperatives each of which may, however, be 
used by many proprietary businesses. These 
are integration, education, and producer 
morale. 


12.2 Operation of Consumers’ Cooperatives 
in 1945. Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1946. 


Consumers’ cooperatives continued to 
make progress in 1945, reaching new highs 
in membership, revenues and value of goods 
produced. At the end of the year it is esti- 
mated that there were 5150 local associations 
with memberships in excess of 2,000,000 and 
that their combined business was $669,850,- 
000 of which $657,500,000 was done by dis- 
tributive associations and $12,350,000 by 
service associations. The business of fed- 
erated associations was estimated at $136,- 
600,000 of which 23 regional associations did 
$160,400,000. Goods produced in coopera- 
tive factories were valued at $60,600,000. 
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14. RETAILING 


14.1 Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1945. Milton P. 
Brown. Expenses and Profits of Limit- 
ed Price Variety Stores in 1945. Eliza- 
beth A. Burnham. (Boston: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1946. Pp. 53 and 
pp. 42 respectively.) 

Department stores: Dollar sales exceeded 
1944 by 11.5 per cent, the seventh consecu- 
tive year-to-year increase. Average gross 
margin as a per cent of sales was slightly less 
than for the preceding year because of 
slightly smaller mark-on percentages and 
somewhat higher retail reductions. The ex- 
pense rate registered its first increase (0.4 
per cent of sales) over prior year since 1938. 
Rate of stock-turn rose above that of 1944, 
registering a 26-year high. Improvement in 
sales volume is attributable largely to a 
higher average gross sale. Decided lack of 
interest in self-service is evidenced by the 
responding stores. Of 129 firms replying to 
the question, 89 stated that they intended to 
increase their use of manufacturer’s brands. 

Specialty stores: Rate of sales increase was 
slightly higher than in 1944 and somewhat 
higher than that for department stores. Gross 
margins improved somewhat. But the cost of 
doing business rose from 29.75 per cent in 
1944 to 30.4 per cent in 1946, the rate of in- 
crease being somewhat larger than for de- 
partment stores. The smaller stores, particu- 
larly those with sales of less than $500,000, 
had the best record of earnings before taxes. 

Variety chains: Dollars sales per store in 
1945 were 4 per cent above 1944 despite 
merchandise shortages. However, scarcity of 
merchandise forced a decline in sales of ap- 
parel and accessories and dry goods and 
domestics for 16 representative firms. Total 
expense as a percentage of sales rose from 
26.8 per cent in 1944 to 27.4 per cent in 1945. 
Payroll expense (15.4 per cent of sales) was 
the highest registered by 15 chains over a 
17-year period. 

Independent variety stores: The typical 
dollar sales increase was about 7 per cent over 
1944. The medium-size stores incurred sub- 


stantially lower percentage costs for payroll 
and total expense than did the smaller or 
larger ones, and secured higher percentage 
earnings before taxes. 


14.2 Store Audits Show Efficiency of Dis- 
plays. Charles Margolis, Printers’ 
Ink, December 27, 1946. 


A case study made in nine Cleveland chain 
drug stores which provides a method for 
measuring the effect of displays. The method 
used was the store audit of sales procedure, 
consisting essentially of a count of sales of 
the merchandise in question, with and with- 
out displays, to determine the relative move- 
ment of goods. The hypothesis was that dis- 
play of the merchandise would produce a 
sufficient increase in sales to cover the cost of 
the display, and leave a surplus. The chief 
variables were thought to be weather, sea- 
son, special sales effort or display, and unan- 
ticipated store promotion in the form of ad- 
vertising. 

Two test stores and one control store were 
used from each of three major Cleveland 
chains. Merchandise was inventoried once 
each week for five weeks, and the weekly 
rate of flow of merchandise was calculated. 
In order to cancel out external influencing 
conditions, displays were kept in each test 
store for two weeks and then removed for 
two weeks, according to a prescribed rota- 
tion schedule. 

At the end of the fifth week, sales for each 
store were totaled. Total sales increase for 
six stores with use of displays was 53 per 
cent, but increases of individual stores varied 
greatly. Because it was felt that extraneous 
variables had affected the result, adjust- 
ments had to be made on the basis of inter- 
viewers’ “subjective reports of the conditions 
he found in the store.” After such adjust- 
ments were made, sales increase due to dis- 
play amounted to 31 per cent. 

“Given any drug chain, of the same type 
as those in Cleveland, sales increases of about 
30 per cent could be expected if full display 
cooperation were forthcoming from the re- 
tailer. The cost of the display could thereby 
be logically related to sales expectancy.” 
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14.3 Some Considerations in Super Mar- 
ket Expansion. William Applebaum, 
Super Market Merchandising, No- 
vember, 1946. 


Although the supermarket industry has a 
long way to go to reach a saturation point it 
should plan further expansion cautiously. 
While the generally anticipated return of a 
buyers’ market is the underlying reason for 
caution there are other more immediate ex- 
pansion difficulties —acute shortages of 
building materials, government building re- 
strictions, scarcity of store equipment items, 
and inadequate opportunity to test recent 
innovations. 

Rather than to rush into the opening of 
new stores it might be better to remodel and 
enlarge existing ones. The secret of super- 
market success has been its ability “to give 
better values to the consumer than any 
other type of food retailing developed thus 
far.” Since this ability rests upon supermar- 
ket efficiency it is suggested that attention 
should first be given to thorough training of 
employees, improved layout, streamlining 
merchandise handling, and other such means 


of bringing present operations up to peak 
performance. 


14.4 Men’s and Student’s Clothing: Retail 
Unit Sales and Stocks. (New York: 
Marketing and Research Service, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., November, 
1946.) 

In the sixth quarterly Dun & Bradstreet 
survey of men’s clothing unit sales and 
stocks, index figures were developed from in- 
formation provided by a nation-wide cross- 
section of 1,300 retail outlets. A useful guide 
in planning purchases, the survey showed 
unit sales and inventory ratios and trends by 
price lines, both nationally and regionally by 
Federal Reserve Districts. 

Number of week’s stocks of winter weight 
garments were shown for men’s and students’ 
suits, trousers, separate coats, topcoats, and 
overcoats according to price lines; and also 
for summer garments. Significant compari- 
sons of week’s stocks by item and price line 
were made with figures for previous periods. 


Tabulations of unit inventories and unit 
sales, with percentage changes from preced- 
ing quarter, were also included in the report. 

The National Credit Office is conducting a 
parallel survey of men’s clothing manufac- 
turers. 


14.5 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce. 


Recent additions to the series of manuals 
on establishing and operating small stores and 
service establishments in a number of fields, 
intended as guides to those thinking of en- 
tering business as well as those already es- 
tablished, are listed below. Others in the 
series are to follow. Copies may be obtained 
at the prices shown from the Superintendent 
of Documents and from the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Industrial (Small Business) Series Price 
Hardware Store, No. 31 35 cents 
Apparel Store, No. 32 
Dry Cleaning Business, No. 33 
Retail Shoe Business, No. 34 
Variety and General Merchandise Store No. 

35 
Laundry Business, No. 37 


‘Restaurant, No. 39 


Bookkeeping Service, No. 41 

Stationery and Office Supply Store, No. 44. . 
Retail Feed and Farm Supply Store, No. 45. 
Mail-Order Business, No. 46 

Confectionery and Tobacco Store, No. 48... 
Paint, Glass and Wallpaper Store, No. 51... 
Gift and Art Shop, No. 53 

Sporting Goods Store, No. 54 

Jewelry Store, No. 55 

Music Store, No. 57 

Automatic Merchandising Store, No. 58.... 


Three publications on various functional 
phases of retailing, prepared in the Market- 
ing Division, were recently released: 

Merchandise Display for Simplified Selling 
in Department and Specialty Stores, by E. R. 
Hawkins and Carl E. Wolf (Industrial Ser- 
ies No. 61, Price 25 cents) is a manual based 
on the results of a survey of hundreds of de- 
partment and specialty stores. The mer- 
chandise display ideas presented were devel- 
oped by these stores during the war, chiefly 
to meet manpower and merchandise short- 
ages. 

The most important aspects of the new 
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methods are classification of merchandise 
from the consumer point of view, greater ac- 
cessibility of merchandise, specialization of 
fixtures, better use of signs, and flexible 
payments systems. Many of these features 
of wartime selling are being continued be- 
cause they have been found extremely ef- 
fective. 

Retail Policies, Their Selection and Appli- 
cation, by Robert H. Johnson (Economic 
Series No. 57, Price 15 cents), was prepared 
to provide assistance to the substantial 
number of prospective retailers, as well as to 
those established retailers who are planning 
to modify their businesses. This study de- 
scribes the role of policy in retailing and pre- 
sents a brief analysis of the factors which 
affect the choice of objectives and the selec- 
tion of store policies. 

Selecting a Store Location, by Helen G. 
Canoyer (Economic Series No. 56, Price 20 
cents) covers another functional phase of 
retailing, designed to assist new retailers in 
making proper choice of a location. Intelli- 
gent selection of location and better adapta- 
tion of retail enterprises to their geographic 
and economic surroundings should con- 
tribute to reduced retail mortality and lower 
distribution costs. 


14.6 Manufacturer—Department Store Re- 
lations. (New York: This Week 
Magazine, November 1, 1946. Pp.23 ) 

See Item 7.1. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Interstate Commerce Commission: Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics 

Beginning with November 1946, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission began the 
collection of a 1 per cent sample of all car- 
load waybills covering rail traffic as a basis 
for analyzing commodity movements within and 
between the five principal freight rate territories. 
1.€., Official, Southern, Western Trunk Line, 

Southwestern and Mountain-Pacific. The 

Commission is also at the present time tabu- 

lating carload traffic movements for more 

than a score of commodities from the waybill 
information collected by the Board of Inves- 


tigation and Research for one day in each 
month in the year 1939. One detailed analy- 
sis of the movement of fresh apples for 1939 
has already been published as a special 
study, Transportation of Fresh Apples, State- 
ment No. 468. 

This work on rail movements is paralleled 
by similar studies of motor carrier traffic 
which began more than a year ago. A study 
for the Western Trunk Line motor territory, 
made at the request of the Federal Manager 
of the O.D.T. for the Western Trunk Line 
territory, has already been published. It is 
based on territorial movement of traffic for 
100 carriers in this area using a single day 
sample basis. The Southern territory motor 
carrier study represents a 6-day sample for 
about 15 carriers. A study of Middle At- 
lantic motor carrier traffic using a sample 
basis is contemplated to begin in February 
and to be followed by similar studies for the 
Central, Southwestern, and Mountain-Pa- 
cific motor carrier territories, respectively. 

In the latter part of 1946 the railways, in 
cooperation with the Commission, undertook 
a general revision of the Freight Commodity 
Classification, increasing the number of com- 
modity classes from 157 under the old to 262 
under the new classification. Beginning in 
1947 the originations and terminations of rail 
traffic by States, regions, and in total will be 
published on the new basis. Because of the 
much finer breakdown of commodities, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Manufacturers 
and Miscellaneous groups, the resulting sta- 
tistics will furnish much better information 
than that heretofore available with regard to 
originations and destinations of commodi- 
ties. 


15.2 Department of Agriculture: Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 


The Department of Agriculture is plan- 
ning more extensive research work on motor 
truck transportation of farm products. Al- 
though much produce moves from farm to 
market by motor trucks, comparatively lit- 
tle information and few statistics on such 
movement are available. The Marketing 
Facilities Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration has employed Dewey 
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C. Wayne, former Chief of Transportation 
for OPA, to take charge of the new studies. 
Mr. Wayne will compile information with 
respect to motor truck transportation of farm 
products, truck rates, and regulation of 
truck movement of food products within 
States as well as between States. 


17. WHOLESALING 


17.1 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce 


Two studies on wholesaling operations 
have been prepared recently in the Market- 
ing Division, while others are in preparation. 

Streamlined Wholesale Grocery Ware- 
houses (Industrial Series No. 18, Price 20 
cents) is based on a field study made ina 
dozen modern, one-story wholesale grocery 
warehouses, including independents, coop- 
eratives, and chain-store organizations. 

A Study of Tobacco Wholesalers’ Opera- 
tions (Industrial Series No. 62, Price 20 
cents) is a study of systems and layouts 
which is designed to provide descriptive and 
analytical data that can be used by indi- 
vidual wholesalers in improving their own 
operations. 

The study, The Effective Use of Wholesale 
Drug Warehouses, is nearing completion in 
the Marketing Division. This study deals 
primarily with shipping, receiving, goods 
handling, and paper work in wholesale drug 
establishments. It describes how things are 
done and suggests ways of improving pro- 
cedures. It also shows the types of studies 
which the wholesale drug trade should make 
in order to establish the “best way” of per- 
forming each function. 

Warehousing Operations for Smaller Whole- 
sale Grocery Houses is one of two studies 
which is to be undertaken in 1947. It will 
cover the physical handling of goods in small, 
multi-story grocery warehouses, including 
shipping, receiving, order picking, and stor- 
ing goods. It will show how these functions 
are performed and suggest more efficient 
procedures. 

Accounting, Record Keeping, and Control 
Systems for Smaller Wholesale Grocers is the 
other study to be undertaken. It will de- 
scribe how these functions are performed 


and make suggestions for improved tech- 
niques. It will also contain an outline of a 
suggested uniform accounting system for 
smaller wholesale grocers. 


17.2 Department of Agriculture: Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 

The Marketing Facilities Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
has started a survey of the wholesale fruit, 
vegetable, poultry, and egg market at St. Louis, 
Missouri. The present market is expected to 
be torn down to allow for the building of a 
highway. In making the survey, all whole- 
salers and many farmers who operate on the 
market are being interviewed regarding the 
marketing facilities they feel are necessary 
for the St. Louis area. A complete study of all 
phases of the market will be analyzed in a 
report, which will also recommend a site for 
a new market, including modern wholesale 
stores, farm market sheds, rail and highway 
connections, and wide streets with adequate 
parking space. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Business Economics 

A study of price distortions since the middle 
of 1946 is now in process. This study will 
explore in detail the nature of the recent 
price movement and indicate the current 
interrelationships among prices, with a dis- 
cussion of the- characteristics of the groups 
of prices which have risen significantly. The 
short-term prospects for prices will also be 


discussed. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 Measuring and Forecasting Consump- 
tion. Frank A. Garfield, Fournal of 
the American Statistical Association, 
September, 1946. 

This article reviews the progress made in 
the compilation and use of statistics on con- 
sumption in the United States since 1930. 
No reference or mathematical material is 
presented, but the article may be of interest 
to those who must concern themselves with 
the basic reliability of estimates of consumer 
demand and forecasts of demand. 
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Mr. Garfield finds statistical information 
concerning physical consumption especially 
weak, and thinks that the relationship of 
consumption to income needs to be supple- 
mented with price, employment, and other 
kinds of data. Failure to base forecasts on 
estimates of physical (rather than money) 
consumption, the neglect of certain variable 
elements, and too much emphasis on mathe- 
matical relationships probably account for 
the unreliability of the forecasts of consumer 
expenditures made for the summer of 1945. 


22.2 New Families—New Markets 1940- 
1950. (Philadelphia: Research De- 
partment, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, September, 1946. Pp. 7.) 

This release contains data on marriage 
trends and also, for the first time, data on 
the establishment of new households. The 
pressure for new homes, created by all- 
time highs in the number of marriages, 
promises new market opportunities for ad- 
vertisers. Here is a measure of the size of 
this important new market segment with 

annual estimates through the year 1950. 

The data were developed mainly from 
two census reports, The Wartime Marriage 

Surplus and Estimates of Number of Families 

in the United States 1940-1950. 


22.3 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Domestic Commerce 


State and Regional Market Indicators, 1939- 
1945, a compilation of tables showing 
changes in various marketing indicators 
from 1939 to 1945, is nearing completion in 
the Marketing Division. Changes are shown 
generally by states and regions, and in some 
cases by cities, for such factors as population, 
employment, income, agriculture, finance, 
production, sales and other miscellaneous in- 
dicators. 


22.4 Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

In computing its September consumers’ 
price index the Bureau has reintroduced 
household durable goods and automobiles. 
The Bureau described its procedures in the 
following paragraphs which were appended 
to its September release: 


During the war automobiles and many household dur- 
able goods, such as refrigerators, sewing and washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners and radios, were not avail- 
able to civilians. These articles were therefore removed 
from the consumers’ price index. The index was cal- 
culated as though the money usually spent by moderate- 
income families for these articles was saved to replace 
these articles when they again became available or was 
used to purchase other goods and services which could 
be purchased at the time. The movement of prices of all 
articles which could be obtained was therefore used to 
represent those which could not. 

Since sufficient quotations on the articles removed 
from the index during the war can now be obtained, 
these goods are being reintroduced into the index in 
September. In making these reintroductions current 
prices are being compared with prices of similar models 
when last available. If the present price of the article 
in a particular city when compared with the prewar 
price has changed by the same percentage as the index, 
the article can be reintroduced without affecting the 
present level of the index. If the percentage of price rise 
is greater, the level of the index must be adjusted up- 
ward; if the percentage is smaller, the level of the index 
must be adjusted downward. ‘ 


The Bureau has also announced that as 
soon as the production of motor vehicles 
reaches the monthly average production at- 
tained in 1941 it will begin to introduce prices 
of current models of a sample of automobiles 
and trucks into the wholesale price index. 
This new sample was developed in coop- 
eration with representatives of the various 
automobile and truck producing groups and 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association. 


22.5 Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 


The Bureau in 1947 will resume its quin- 
quennial surveys of labor ard employment 
conditions in Hawaii. The periodic study, 
required by the basic act establishing the 
government for the Territory, was inter- 
rupted by the war and has not been made 
since 1939. 

Preliminary plans for the project indicate 
that a study will be made of employment, 
wages, and working conditions in the prin- 
cipal industries in the Territory. Special 
attention will be paid to the effects of the war 
on these industries and to the employment 
in them of women and children. Living costs, 
in-migration, military installations, and gen- 
eral construction activity will also be studied. 
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22.6 Current List of Selected Information 
Services for Business Men. Peter B. 
Anderson, Sales Management, Octo- 
ber 1 and 15, 1946. 


This list is a compilation of selected refer- 
ences pertaining to current statistical mate- 
rial which are of particular use to those who 
are concerned with market trends, long range 
forecasting and related activities. 


22.7 Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. 


Besides the usual tabulations of employ- 
ment and payroll by counties that are pro- 
vided by most state unemployment bureaus, 
the Ohio Bureau breaks these data down by 
months (for employment) and by quarters 
(for wages). In addition it provides tabula- 
tions of employment for Cuyahoga, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Summit, Montgomery and 
Lucas counties broken down by industrial 
groups such as tobacco manufacturers, ap- 
parel, wholesale trade, telephone and tele- 
graph, etc. (Available from the Bureau, 427 
Cleveland Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio.) 


22.8 Handy Reference Guide to the 1939 
Census of Retail Trade. (Washing- 
ton: Bureau of the Census, 1946. Pp. 
15.) 

For the first time, an exhaustive index of 
the 1939 retail census volumes is available. 
In fact, the guide contains three different 
indexes, each compiled in a different manner, 
and the Director of the Census Bureau re- 
quests users to inform him of the type they 
prefer. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 Mathematical Law Predicts the Flow 
of Customers. P. D. Converse, 
Printers’ Ink, November 15, 1946. 


Reports some of the findings of a recent 
retail trade area study made in Clinton, 
Illinois. The results throw considerable light 
on the size of the highly competitive territory 
near the common boundary of trading areas 
of towns. The indication is that this com- 
petitive territory is usually not more than 
five miles on either side of the trade area 


boundary. For a town having a small trade 
area, the competitive territory is relatively 
large. 

Trade areas vary with type of goods. Con- 
venience, bulk and service goods are bought 
in secondary shopping centers in large pro- 
portion, while fashion goods are purchased 
in primary trading centers—towns large 
enough to carry sufficient assortments—and 
larger outlying shopping districts of cities. 
Unless there are important secondary trad- 
ing centers in its trade area, the retail sales of 
a primary trading center should equal at 
least 30 per cent of the income of its trade 
area and 60 per cent of the total retail sales 
of the area. 

Secondary trading centers are usually 
towns of between 1,200 and 10,000 popu- 
lation. Since low income families buy their 
fashion goods closer home than do upper in- 
come families, «stores in secondary trade 
centers are usually able to carry fairly com- 
plete stocks in low-priced goods. 


23.2 University of Maryland: Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research 


The Bureau has completed an economic 
survey of Allegany County, Maryland, which 
covers business and economic conditions and 
potentials of the County and includes a 
delineation of the trade territory of Cumber- 
land. The report is being published by the 
University of Maryland. 


23.3 How to Increase Sales Through Better 
Media Selection. Arthur Hurd, Sales 
Management, November 20, De- 
cember 1 and 15, 1946. 


In these three articles, Mr. Hurd, Director 
of Media Research, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, presents a method by which sales 
managers may determine sales quotas more 
realistically in terms of market potentials 
and allocate advertising expenditures ac- 
cording to needs of individual territories. 
The method involves a regrouping of the 
population so that market media and media 
statistics more accurately represent the in- 
fluence of large metropolitan centers over 
nearby smaller communities. The new group- 
ing tends to identify in a better way the 
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urban and rural character of the counties in 
which various cities are located. It should 
serve as an effective tool for the sales man- 
ager who wants to make his advertising 
dollars more productive. 

The arrangment provides for the group- 
ing of the 3074 counties in the United States 
into eight market divisions under three 
major divisions. The advantages and uses 
of the new arrangement are well presented 
with application to particular cases. The dis- 
cussion is supplemented by very effective 
tabular and graphic presentations. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 The Use of Incremental Analysis in the 
Selection of Advertising Media. Sey- 
mour Banks, The Fournal of Busi- 
ness, October, 1946. 


Incremental analysis—the measuring of 
the change in number or quality of readers as 
additional units of advertising expenditure 
are applied—serves as the tool this author 
uses in developing a procedure for analyzing 
media effectiveness. It is, in principle, not 
unlike the illustrations used in elementary 
economics to demonstrate the results ob- 
tained from variable combinations of produc- 
tion factors. 

The first five reports of Life’s Continuing 
Study of Magazine Audiences provide the 
basic data for this demonstration. Incre- 
ments of new readers obtained either by in- 
creasing the number of magazines used or by 
placement of advertising in consecutive is- 
sues of one magazine, are shown by straight- 
line equations, although the author points 
out in a foot note that the incremental rela- 
tionships are probably curvilinear in nature. 
Descriptive critique is also presented on 
reader remembrance based on the Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report for 1941. 

The author summarizes his conclusion as 
follows: 


1. The increment of audience contributed by one 
Magazine to the combined audience of other magazines 
of the same date of issue is a calculable percentage of 
the original readership of that magazine. The value of 
this ratio is determined by a first degree equation in 
which the variable is the number of magazines in the 
final combination. 


2. Given the audience of a magazine or combination 
of magazines, one might find the audience of two, three, 
or four consecutive issues of that magazine or combina- 
tion of magazines.... Each increment of audience 
brought to an audience by another issue of a magazine 
or combination of magazines is smaller than that 
brought by the preceding issue, and this is increasingly 
so as the number of magazines increases. 

3. A larger number of new readers is reached by add- 
ing another magazine to the campaign rather than by 
the addition of another issue of the given combination 
of magazines. 

4. It has been possible to translate readers into re- 
memberers on the basis of remembrance values for ad- 
vertising within a given magazine.... 

5. By means of incremental analysis, optimum ad- 
vertising campaigns can be selected. 


24.2 How NORC Builds Its Cross-Section. 
(Denver: National Opinion Research 
Center, July 1946. Mimeo. Pp. 10.) 


NORC uses the quota-control method of 
sampling. The representativeness of such a 
sample depends upon careful stratification, 
effected by the use of “control factors.” 
NORC’s social cross-section of civilian adult 
population is controlled by geographic dis- 
tribution (regional and urban-rural), and by 
sex, color, and standard-of-living level, with 
partial control of age. 

During the war, adjustment of the sample 
for internal migration was accomplished by 
using ration book registration data. The 
wartime decrease in young males was ad- 
justed for on a state-by-state basis by means 
of data obtained from the armed services. 
Loss of farm population was computed from 
information published by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Department of Agriculture. 

In its efforts to further improve the sample 
NORC has concentrated on the economic 
control factor because there is usually a con- 
sistent relation between people’s scales-of- 
living and their opinions. The relative 
weights of scale-of-living groups have been 
altered several times. Moreover, the indi- 
vidual respondent’s economic situation is 
now compared with living scales in his own 
community instead of some vague and gen- 
eralized average for the country as a whole. 
To minimize the necessity of relying upon the 
interviewer’s judgment of economic level, 
about two-thirds of the interviews are now 
assigned by rent levels. 
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The interviewers are also being trained on 
how to “dig up the poor,” as it seems most 
difficult to get adequate representation of 
this group in the returns. While some as- 
sume that a “high,” “medium” and “low” 
spot (economically, educationally, and in 
housing characteristics) should be selected 
to yield proper representation in all geo- 
graphic regions and city sizes, NORC has 
substituted the “‘average” concept, and con- 
ducts its interviews in representative cities. 

Data on the distribution of NORC sam- 
ples by control factors, and by variables not 
controlled, form the concluding part of the 
statement. 


24.3 Word Association Tests Help in Prod- 
uct and Copy Research. Albert J. 
Wood, Printers’ Ink, October 11, 
1946. 

When asked why they like or dislike a 
product many people do not know the proper 
word to express their feeling, although they 
can pick it out if it is offered to them on a 
list of other words. A check list of sense qual- 
ities for each of many different products can 
be developed by interviewing a panel of 
respondents, set up for this purpose, who 
are able to describe their impressions or reac- 
tions when consuming or using a product. 
After a check list has been set up it is sub- 
mitted to a general panel who can then pick 
out the word they want without hesitation. 

The manufacturer gains the following from 
a study of sense qualities: (1) He learns 
what people like or dislike in his product. 
(2) He learns the terms that in the opinion 
of his prospective customers fit his product 
best, and he can use them in his advertising. 
(3) Analysis and cross-checking of the data 
develops differences that may exist in sense- 
qualities findings between different classes of 
consumers, 


24.4 NBC Pre-tests Programs. Advertising 
and Selling, October, 1946. 


The Schwerin Research Corporation is 
using volunteer audiences of 300 to pre-test 
radio programs for the National Broadcast- 
ing System. While listening to transcrip- 
tions of the program, the audiences mark 


“good,” “fair,” or “poor” on tally cards and 
later are given opportunity to discuss their 
likes and dislikes. 


24.5 Pre-testing radio commercials. 


N. W. Ayer has been testing the sales 
effectiveness of “storecasting’” commercials 
in Philadelphia grocery stores. Although the 
tests took 30 weeks they are claimed merely 
to have explored a research technique. The 
commercials were observed by spotters to 
sell merchandise, and one use of the tech- 
nique would be to pre-test commercials for 
use on radio programs. The tests were de- 
scribed in the November issue of Sponsor 
according to Advertising and Selling, Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


24.6 Computation of Tetrachoric Correla- 
tion Coefficients: 


In Psychometrika of September, 1946, a 
method is described for using simple dia- 
grams to compute tetrachoric correlation co- 
efficients. The data needed to use these dia- 
grams are limited to an easily computed ratio 
and the percentage differences between the 
two groups being compared. 

Together with the tables for computing 
the standard error of this coefficient pre- 
sented in the September, 1943, issue of 
Psychometrika, it is now practical to use this 
simple measure of relationship for many 
problems for which its complicated formula 
formerly made its calculation too tedious. 

Reprints of these two articles, together 
with a set of 12 computing diagrams, are 
available while the supply lasts, from the au- 
thor, Dr. Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Associate Di- 
rector of Marketing and Research Service, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New 
York 8, New York. 


24.7 A Manual of Thesis-Writing. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons Inc.; 
November, 1946. Pp. 51.) 


This clear, concise and readable manual 
on the elements of thesis-writing, which was 
written largely for the beginner, is made 
available again by means of this third print- 
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24.8 Opportunities in Marketing Research. 


Dean C. J. Dirksen, University of Santa 
Clara, and Lewis Forman, Western Manager 
of National Analysts, have about completed 
a comprehensive survey of concerns doing 
marketing research, the size and type of 
organization used for research, starting 
salaries, etc. 

Results are expected to be published in the 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING. They should afford 
students for the first time adequate informa- 
tion on opportunities in the marketing re- 
search profession. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Marketing Trends in the Automotive 
Aftermarket. (Philadelphia: The Cur- 
tis Publishing Company. December 
6, 1946. Pp. 14.) 


This is a speech made by Mr. Donald M. 
Hobart, Manager of Research, at the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J. The first part de- 
scribes some of the pioneer research done in 
the automotive field by the Curtis Research 
Department. The postwar market situation 
is analyzed briefly, with special reference to 
the age of cars now in use. To show the im- 
mediate future trends for automotive repair 
parts and accessory replacement items, the 
results of a survey expressly made for this 
meeting are described; opinions of passenger 
car manufacturers, of manufacturers of auto 
accessories and replacement items, of tire 
manufacturers, of mail order and automotive 
chain companies, of oil companies, and of 
jobbers of automotive parts and accessories, 
are quoted and summarized. Estimates of 
future markets are projected, and methods 
Suggested for winning those markets. 


25.2 The Household Applicance Market 
Today. (New York: Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., April, 1946.) 


A collation of the essential findings of vari- 
ous studies of the market for radios, electric 
Irons, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines. 


25.3 Sales Ahead. William C. Gordon, Jr. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 
Company, October 10, 1946. Pp. 8.) 


This is a speech made by Mr. Gordon to 
the Residential Section of the American 
Gas Association, on the market for gas and 
gas appliances, with recommendations of 
things to be done to hold and to enlarge that 
market. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 Eighteenth Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. (Boston: Retail Trade 
Board, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 111.) 


As usual the Conference addresses serve 
to bring one up-to-date quickly on a wide 
range of distribution problems. 

In stressing the need for “the proper be- 
liefs and attitudes” if we are to realize upon 
our tremendous productive and consump- 
tive potentials, B. Earl Puckett observes that 
selling must be improved, there having been 
little in the way of new development in this 
field over the past 15 years. Morris Bower 
offers a program for developing concrete 
reasons why customers should buy a par- 
ticular concern’s products, which embraces 
five steps: review product performance, over- 
haul customer service, build brand accept- 
ance, modernize pricing structure and re- 
vitalize the selling program. 

In the course of the general overhauling 
of the marketing program Walter Mitchell, 
Jr., cautions against neglecting to reappraise 
distribution channels, especially from the 
long-range point of view; and this applies to 
old as well as new products and to whole- 
salers as well as manufacturers. That such 
distributive channels, along with other parts 
of the distributive mechanism, are shaped by 
the market environment in which they func- 
tion is made clear by Nathanael H. Engle. 
Marketing on the Pacific Coast differs from 
that in eastern and middle-western markets, 
according to Engle, in that the Pacific Coast 
businessman has been slower to take up 
marketing research and scientific marketing. 
However, Pacific Coast advertising business 
is better organized and somewhat more alert 
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and aggressive. Distances are greater and 
whoiesaling is more strongly entrenched on 
the West Coast. 

Arthur C. Nielsen points out the difficul- 
ties of marketing research and the develop- 
ment of the Nielsen Company research pro- 
gram. Charles F. Phillips reviews the “lease- 
or-own” problem in retailing and suggests 
that retailers would be wise to avoid heavy 
real estate purchases, long-term leases at 
high rentals, and heavy leasehold improve- 
ments. 

Equally interesting papers probe into 
other fields, international as well as national 
in scope. 


26.2 Housing—a Printers’ Ink Marketing 
Exploration. Walter P. Burn, Print- 
ers’ Ink, October 4, 1946. 


By July 1 only 331,000 new dwellings had 
been built under the Federal Housing Pro- 
gram which planned to provide 2,700,000 
new homes before 1948. This was due to sev- 
eral factors: (1) OPA rent ceilings discour- 
aged building. (2) Critical materials were to 
be obtained only by going through much red 
tape. (3) Unions were hostile to pre-fabri- 
cated houses which were to play a large part 
of the program. However, residential con- 
struction contracts are increasing month by 
month: the total for the first six months of 
1946 was more than for the entire year of 
1945. 

Proof that little housing is being built for 
rental purposes is contained in a Census 
Bureau special study (November 1945) on 
Characteristics of Occupied Dwelling Units 
which shows that in five years home owner- 
ship increased nearly one-third, from 16,- 
196,000 families in 1940 to 20,009,000 in 
1945. This 1945 survey also showed that of 
the 37,600,000 families or households, 14,- 
312,000 had two or more persons in each 
room; 17,750,000 families had to share rooms 
in part; and only 5,538,000 families had one 
room or better to each person. Since the 
number of families in the first two categories 
is 36 per cent greater than in 1940, that is the 
true measure of crowding that has been 
caused by the slowing of residential building 
in the war years. 


‘However, even during the war years much 
progress was made in equipping homes with 
electric power and light, running water and 
bathrooms. During the period 1940 to 1945 
there was a 20.8 per cent increase in number 
of dwelling units having electric lights and 
21.0 per cent increase of units possessing 
toilets. 


26.3 What the Factory Worker Really 
Thinks. (New York: Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, October 


and November, 1946. Reprint. Pp. 
16.) 


The factory worker tends to lay the in- 
creased postwar cost of living at the door of 
product shortages, high wages and prices, 
and OPA. Two out of three such workers 
think industry can grant wage increases now 
without raising prices, and three out of four 
of those who hold this view believe the in- 
crease could be from Io to 20 per cent. 

Of those who have taken part in a strike 
since the end of the war 40 per cent thought 
it worth the sacrifice, while 51 per cent say 
it was not, although half of the respondents 
believe they could not have gotten the same 
benefits without striking. Other questions 
elicit the factory workers’ opinions of union 
behavior and industry earnings. 


26.4 Notes on Savings in Relation to Poten- 
tial Markets. Charles D. Hyson, 
American Economic Review, Decem- 
ber, 1946. 


This article presents an excellent review 
of several studies of income, expenditures and 
savings among urban families and individuals 
during the war years. 

“The empirical evidence clearly reveals 
that, despite large accumulated aggregate 
savings in the country, we cannot assume 
that these will be translated into post-war 
purchases of goods during the next few 
years.”” According to one study, the top 20 
per cent of families when classified by their 
consumption expenditures in 1945 accounted 
for 82 per cent of the current net savings and 
77 per cent of the liquid asset holdings. These 
families expressed the general attitude that 
their liquid assets were held for purposes of 
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economic security rather than as funds for 
postwar purchases of consumption goods. 
Another of the studies showed that 73 per 
cent of families had less than $800 of liquid 
assets, and 50 per cent of families has less 
than $400. 

This article raises real doubt about the 
backlog of consumer demand based upon 
accumulated savings, and strongly suggests 
that postwar purchases will be limited in the 
main to current income. 


26.5 Can Prices Allocate Resources in 
American Agriculture? John M. 
Brewster and Howard L. Parsons, 


Fournal of Farm Economics, Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


“It is the purpose to indicate that price 
can scarcely be regarded as a significantly 
effective tool for achieving a proper alloca- 
tion of resources in American agriculture for 
two main reasons. First,... the dominant 
drive of most farmers is to press output to 
the limit of physical capacity in the hope of 
maximizing profits rather than striving to 
hold production within the limits of maxi- 
mum profits through bargaining over the 
price of inputs and outputs. Second, not all 
farmers have similar structures of opera- 
tional costs.” 

The authors admit the possibility that 
their assumptions may be wrong and that 
other assumptions would lead to the con- 
clusion that prices could satisfactorily allo- 
cate resources. They urge, therefore, that 
research is required to show how and why 
farmers do respond to prices. 

If the authors are right, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that government forecasts 
of demand, control of plantings, and the 
operation of some ever-normal granary 
scheme on a permanent basis are essential. 
This is so drastic a departure from the tradi- 
tional American system that it merits the 
close attention of all who are concerned with 
markets and marketing. 

Perhaps the authors have confused, in 
part, the swings in total agricultural prosper- 
ity with the choice among individual crops. 
Certainly price was an effective tool for 
increasing the supply of soy beans during the 


war, for example. Moreover, relative pros- 
perity resulting from prices has led to a 
gradual change in the ratio of farming to 
manufacture and other economic activities. 
To be sure, the adjustments frequently have 
been too slow to give agricultural stability 
year by year, but experience around the world 
to date suggests that the centralized planning 
so far undertaken has frequently been quite 
as wrong as the decisions of individual 
farmers. 

Let’s have the suggested research, by all 
means. 


26.6 Government Egg Programs during 
Wartime, A Review and Appraisal. 
Gerson Levin. Wartime Meat Poli- 
cies. Willard D. Arant. The Tobacco 
Program: Exception or Portent. 
Charles M. Hardin. Fournal of Farm 
Economics, November, 1946. 


These three articles describe and evaluate 
the wartime controls on production and 
prices in three important agricultural fields. 
In the first one continuation of controls into 
peacetime is implied. The second makes no 
such implication. The third squarely raises 
the question as to the desirability of a 
“closed union with a closed shop.” 

All three articles add to the factual back- 
ground against which the article by Brewster 
and Parsons, reviewed immediately above, 
should be read, and also the article by Geof- 
frey Shepherd which was reviewed in the 
January 1947 issue of the Journal, page 299. 

With so much emphasis being laid on con- 
trolled marketing of agricultural products it 
is not likely that we shall return soon to free 
production and marketing of these products. 
Just what effect this situation will have on 
market organization, advertising, price pol- 
icy formation and other conventional mar- 
keting functions is by no means clear, but it 
may be quite profound. 


26.7 Small Business: A Community Prob- 
lem. Charles C. Abbott, Harvard 
Business Review, Winter 1946. 


A lot of specific problems seemingly are 
grouped together in the popular mind under 
the heading of “the small-business problem.” 
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The author maintains, in respect of these 
problems, that after government has cone 
all in its power to set a favorable climate for 
small business, the efficiency of individual 
business men and the diseconomies of small 
scale will leave many problems unsolved. 
He suggests that often the local community 
must, and can, work out solutions to the 
local situations. Sometimes existing organiza- 
tions such as the local banks are adequate to 
this task, but Abbott suggests that a new 
form of “community development corpora- 
tion” may be very useful. 

Certainly there has been much muddy 
thinking concerning the place of small busi- 
ness in our economic life. Arguments based 
on the reputed efficiency of large-scale opera- 
tions and the reputed dangers of monopoly 
get all mixed up with sociological arguments 
based on the inherent dignity of being one’s 
own boss and with the mercantilist argu- 
ments based on the desirability of spending 
one’s money at home. Marketing men will do 
well to consider carefully the clarifying dis- 
tinctions which Abbott makes. 


26.8 Effects of the Coal Strike on Small 
Business. (New York: Marketing and 
Research Service, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., November, 1946.) 


The anticipated impact of the November, 
1946, coal strike on small business was meas- 
ured in a nation-wide survey noteworthy for 
its speed and scope. Completed in less than 
48 hours from the time work began, the 
survey was based on interviews with 1,197 
concerns in 475 counties in 47 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Businessmen interviewed represented a 
carefully selected cross-section of small man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, chosen 
by a rigid method of stratified random sam- 
pling. Every person interviewed was asked 
exactly the same questions, specifically 
phrased to minimize bias. 

Reports of interviews, telegraphed to Dun 
& Bradstreet Marketing and Research head- 
quarters at New York, showed anticipated 
effects of the coal stoppage on sales and em- 
ployment. Survey findings included tabula- 


tions of other ways in which the shortage 
was being felt, and summaries of business 
plans being made to meet the emergency. 
Information gathered by the survey was 
projected against extensive background data, 
The report contained tables showing the 
ratio of the small business groups surveyed 
to total U. S. business. Based on studies of 
average inventories, other figures were pre- 
pared to give a general indication of the 
length of time which various lines could ex- 
pect to maintain operations without new 
shipments of materials or merchandise. 
These figures covered 29 lines of manufac- 
turing, 24 of wholesaling, and 48 of retailing. 
Because of the effect of the strike in retard- 
ing the launching of business enterprises, 
data on the current rate of formation of new 
businesses were included in the survey. 


26.9 Department of Agriculture: Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics 

The annual report of the Bureau, sum- 
marizing research that was carried on during 

1946, has been prepared and a limited num- 

ber of copies are available from the Bureau 

for those especially interested. The Bureau 

now has on the list for active distribution 62 

popular and 45 technical bulletins dealing 

with such subjects as the quality of fabrics 
on the retail market, protective finishes for 
cotton fabrics, home canning procedures, 


food budgets, and the like. 


26.10 Bibliography of Aviation Studies (The 
Aviation Committee of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association, Novem- 
ber, 1946. Pp. 17.) 

This bibliography comprises a listing of 
studies relating to the economic and market- 
ing aspects of aviation. There is a brief de- 
scriptive statement about each study, and 
the year and source are indicated. 

Since the committee operates without 
funds, the cost of publishing and distributing 
the booklet has been underwritten by, and 
copies are available without charge from, 
the Research Department of The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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26.11 Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 


The November issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review presents a brief report which com- 
pares labor requirements between two groups 
of war housing projects, one prefabricated 
and the other conventional. The report 
shows total man-hour requirements, and 
also requirements at the construction site 
and at the prefabricating plants separately; 
also, total man-hours required for plumbing 
and for electrical work, as between those 
projects where such work was done entirely 
at the site and projects where part of it was 
done at the prefabricating plants. 


26.12 Department of Commerce: Office of 
Business Economics 


An article that appeared in the January 
issue of the Survey of Current Business con- 
tains the data and analysis of recent trends 
in the business population by kinds of busi- 
ness. The business population now is at a 
record level, but not out of line with the 
general level of business activity. 


26.13 The Misplaced Emphasis in Contem- 
porary Business-Fluctuation Theory 
Clark Warburton, The Fournal of 
Business, October, 1946. 


The writer of this article points out that 
the Keynesian economists overlook an im- 
portant factor of economic instability; 
namely, the erratic variation in the quantity 
of money. The courses of the great depression 
of the 1930’s do not lie significantly in the 
relationships between savings and invest- 
ment. Although Keynes recognizes the quan- 
tity of money as one of the major deter- 
minants of employment and income, certain 
important aspects of the quantity of money 
and its variability are ignored in Keynes’ 
analysis. These are: 


; (1) the statistical data bearing on the amplitude and 
timing of variation in the quantity of money relative to 
the amplitude and timing of variation in the three 


psychological factors stressed by Keynes (propensity to 
consume, liquidity-preference, and marginal efficiency 
of capital or prospective yield on new capital). 

(2) the direct influence of changes in the quantity of 
money on prices and business fluctuations. 

(3) the relation of variability in the quantity of 
money and its resulting business fluctuations to the 
Keynesian psychological factors and to the rate of inter- 
est. 

(4) the nature of the forces which control the quan- 
tity of money in the United States and which have 
therefore produced monetary instability. 


Each of these four aspects is analyzed with 
citations from pertinent statistical data, from 
Keynes’ General Theory, and from numerous 
articles by contemporary Keynesian econo- 
mists. In addition, the author of the present 
article draws upon the concepts developed 
by economists immediately preceding World 
War I, whom he designates as “early twen- 
tieth century economists,” since he considers 
the body of theory then developed as em- 
bodying a clearer expression of monetary- 
price-business fluctuation relationships that 


any developed prior or subsequent to that 
period. 

After explaining the Keynesian tendency 
to ignore the earlier development of mone- 


tary-business fluctuation theory, the author 
goes on to say: 


The novel conclusions—as compared with orthodox 
theory—reached by contemporary economists with re- 
spect to the nature of the connection between savings- 
investment relationships and business fluctuations and 
regarding the character of governmental policies neces- 
sary for ‘full’ production and employment are... the 
result of erroneous assumptions and conclusions regard- 
ing the character and effect of monetary policy during 
the period of transition from the prosperity of the 1920’s 
to the great depression and during subsequent years. 
Devotees of the Keynesian concepts have substituted 
the concept of inadequate investment or insufficient 
‘outlets’ for savings for the concept of monetary de- 
ficiency and the concept of governmental fiscal (debt) 
policy for monetary policy in its proper sense of policy 
with respect to the quantity of money . . . . Contempo- 
rary business-fluctuation theory in the United States 
cannot progress further without elimination of its mis- 
placed emphasis on savings-investment relationships 
and a re-examination of the significance of changes in 
the money supply. 
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How to Conpuct ConsuMER AND OpINion 
Researcu, Edited by Albert B. Blanken- 
ship. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
Pp. xi, 341. $4.00.) 

Dr. Blankenship’s earlier work, Consumer 
and Opinion Research, offers a sort of Cook's 
tour for the uninitiated into the fundamentals 
of market and opinion survey work. It is a 
most useful little volume. This reviewer em- 
ployed it in such unlikely spots as the Nor- 
mandy peninsula as a tool for indoctrinating 
French citizens being recruited and trained 
for public opinion interviewing during the 
late war. 

The present volume is less a handbook. 
It does, however, offer a good deal of down- 
to-earth information for the person with 
some research sophistication. Dr. Blanken- 
ship has brought together in it “(How-to-do 
it” articles by some twenty technicians 
representing practically every branch of con- 
sumer research. It should go a long way to- 
ward providing businessmen with guidance 
for selecting research organizations and prac- 
tices, helping students to gain specialized 
training, and assisting the “part-time” re- 
search man in applying techniques to his 
problems. These are the purposes for which 
the symposium was designed according to 
the editor. The emphasis is on the practical, 
rather than the theoretical. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
Part One, by far the most complete, deals 
with “Surveys Reported to Business and 
Industry”; Part Two is concerned with“ Sur- 
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by Harry Wolfe 

by Pearce C. Kelley 

by Alfred Cahen 

by Harvey W. Huegy.... 


veys Reported to Government”; and Part 
Three consists of a single summary chapter 
on “Surveys Reported to the Public.” 

Opening with an article on Quantitative 
and Qualitative Market Descriptions by 
Lawrence Lockley of du Pont, the first sec- 
tion runs through discussions of product re- 
search, public relations surveys, copy re- 
search, radio and magazine measurement, 
employee attitude studies, and dealer sur- 
veys. Samuel Barton details the applications 
of the consumer panel technique of measur- 
ing the movement of branded goods to the 
consumer. 

Another technique for studying trends in 
purchasing of brands of a given product is 
described by Albert D. Freiberg of the Psy- 
chological Corporation in the chapter headed 
“Psychological Brand Barometer.” 

Recent developments in readership stud- 
ies, as developed by the Magazine Group, 
are presented by Cornelius duBois of Life 
Magazine, whose establishment of the Life 
Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences is 
a mile-post in this field of research. The 
much-discussed “confusion control” is clearly 
described. Also in the readership area of re- 
search, Mr. H. C. Ludeke discusses methods 
which he has employed at the Country Gen- 
tleman to measure what has been read within 
a particular publication. 

For the harassed businessman or public 
relations counselor faced with potential 
strikes and problems of employee morale, the 


‘chapter on measurement of employee atti- 
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tudes by Dr. Arthur Kolstad should be 
fruitful, if sufficient attention is paid to Dr. 
Kolstad’s discussion of how findings from 
such surveys may be implemented to the 
benefit of both worker and employer. 

Radio comes in for a generous share of 
space in the symposium, with five separate 
chapters by such leading figures in the field 
as Paul Lazarsfeld, A. W. Lehman, C. E. 
Hooper, and Sidney Roslow. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld’s explanation of the work- 
ings of the Program Analyzer, the push 
button arrangement invented by him and 
Frank Stanton of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to test panel group reactions to 
radio programs, will be of interest to the 


reader who is not familiar with the extensive. 


work broadcasting companies have done too 
try to gear their output to public tastes. Dr. 
Lazarsfeld, whose Bureau of Applied Re- 
search at Columbia University has exercised 
a great share of the leadership in radio re- 
search during the last dozen years, also has 
some cogent remarks on effectiveness studies 
of radio programs. 

The various techniques which have been 
developed in an effort to measure that will- 
of-the-wisp “how many persons (homes) 
listen to a given radio program” are de- 
scribed by prominent practitioners of each 
method. A notable omission here, however, is 
the Nielsen Radio Index, the only one of the 
radio rating agencies to employ a mechani- 
cal device on which actual dial twistings are 
registered. Nor is there any mention of the 
Listener Diary technique, which has been 
shown to be increasingly valuable as a tool 
of station management. Dr. Blankenship 
explains the omission of the Nielsen service 
on the grounds that the book deals with the 
questionnaire method, and since no ques- 
tionnaire is used in the N.R.I. method it 
does not qualify for discussion. The qualifi- 
cation, while a valid one from the editor’s 
viewpoint, nonetheless leaves the reader of 
the radio section of the book with a feeling 
that it is incomplete. 

C. E. Hooper tells how “Hooperatings” 
of radio shows are achieved by the telephone 
coincidental survey method, and Dr. Ros- 
low and Nelle Kelly explain the operations 
of the “Personal Interview-Roster Method of 


Radio Measurement.” 

In the section of the book devoted to Sur- 
veys Made for Government, the work of 
four of the government agencies doing ques- 
tionnaire research during the war is de- 
scribed. Daniel Katz and Angus Campbell, 
respectively, deal with the O.W.I.’s Surveys 
Division. Charles E. Noyes and Ernest R. 
Hilgard show how consumer surveys were 
applied to the problems of scarcity in war- 
time materials by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. Philip M. Hauser and Morris H. 
Hansen tell of a number of sample surveys 
carried on by the Bureau of the Census. 

Although much of the work undertaken 
by the government during the war has since 
been abandoned, the illustrative studies cited 
by Katz, Campbell, and Hilgard are sugges- 
tive of the effectiveness of surveys to govern- 
ment. It is hoped that the value of surveys 
is fully recognized by Federal agencies so 
that they will be regularly used where they 
can be most helpful. 

Dr. Hauser and Dr. Hansen do not go into 
detail on the question of random versus 
quota control sampling, but they do cite 
their reasons for preferring the former in 
Census work, and point up the chief draw- 
backs—interviewer selection bias and lack of 
adequate quota statistics—of the quota 
method. The reader, with his appetite 
whetted by this taste of the battle which has 
been raging in the sample field for the past 
two or three years, will wish to read fur- 
ther of the area sampling methods vigorously 
advocated by Dr. Hansen and Dr. W. Ed- 
wards Deming of the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the final section of the book, Wroe 
Alderson summarizes the progress of public 
opinion polls from 1912 down to 1945. His 
analysis of the outlook ahead for polling is 
provocative, and should be read by layman 
and professional researcher alike. 


C, WILson 
New York City 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS FOR BUusINESS 
Use, edited by P. M. Hauser and W. R. 
Leonard. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1946. Pp. xi, 432. $5.00.) 


Many newspaper cartoons are inspired by 
the vexations of the American businessman 
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who finds in his morning mail still another 
government questionnaire to be completed. 
Yet businessmen agree that systematized 
facts are necessary to intelligent manage- 
ment decisions. Much of American business 
exchanges—with profit to itself—the ex- 
pense, effort, and annoyance of providing the 
raw data for the useful statistical series de- 
rived from the data which are published by 
the government. The Federal Government is 
only one of many statistics collecting agen- 
cies (trade associations, private research or- 
ganizations, state and local governments, and 
universities are active, too); but it is by far 
the largest publisher of such data in the 
United States. This is as it should be, for 
only the Federal Government has the neces- 
sary facilities and resources to complete 
many of the statistical tasks. Furthermore, 
few government administrative agencies can 
perform their duties with marked efficiency 
unless they possess such statistical facts as a 
basis for their actions. Because the govern- 
ment is the largest producer of statistical 
data, such a book as this, written by 21 au- 
thorities actually engaged in the field of col- 
lecting, compiling, interpreting, and using 
such material, should find a very useful 
place in the libraries of both students and 
businessmen. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a 
very helpful foreword by Stuart A. Rice (of 
the Bureau of the Budget) and an intro- 
ductory chapter by the two editors on the 
more important general sources of statisti- 
cal information in the Federal Government. 
These are followed by thirteen additional 
chapters, each written by one or more gov- 
ernment employees whose work is directly 
concerned with the phase of statistics under 
discussion. Consideration is given to the fol- 
lowing statistical series; national income and 
other business indicators; manufacturing; 
minerals; agriculture; wholesale, retail, and 
service trades; international trade and pay- 
ments; transportation and other public utili- 
ties: accounting data; money, credit, and 
banking; prices; population; housing and 
construction; and labor. In addition, the 
book contains a serviceable list of publica- 
tions concerned with such material, ar- 
ranged by sponsoring agency or by author. 


Large companies and wealthy trade asso- 
ciations are able to maintain Washington re- 
search contact agencies, a part of whose job 
it is to collect, transmit, and interpret such 
governmental information to their home of- 
fices and to their members. Yet small busi- 
nessmen and, in some cases, even the 
personnel of our Schools of Business Ad- 
ministration are unaware of the full extent 
of this rich mine of statistical information. 
To these this work should prove useful. 

Perhaps the first use that suggests itself 
is that of a ready reference volume indicat- 
ing the nature and extent of the various sta- 
tistical series collected and made available 
by the different governmental agencies. The 
editors point out that the book is limited toa 
discussion of Federal Government statistics 
which are of most interest and use to busi- 
ness, but many of the chapters suggest 
sources of more detailed information and list 
the agency to be consulted for further data 
bearing on particular problems. 

Of even greater importance and value to 
many readers are the practical suggestions 
as to the uses, interpretations, and limita- 
tions of statistical information for business- 
men. Thus, the material on ‘wholesale 
prices” contains an exact statement as to 
what is and what is not included in this term, 
the sources of information for the wholesale 
price series, and suggestions as to its useful- 
ness to businessmen. Other frequently mis- 
used and misunderstood terms are treated in 
similar fashion, 

Even to those relatively familiar with gov- 
ernment statistics the book has value as a 
necessary desk reference. 

E. O. 


University of Tennessee 


THe ConcENTRATION OF Economic Power, 
by David Lynch. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 423. 
$5.50.) 

Economic CONCENTRATION AND WORLD 
War II, Report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. Pp. xv, 
359. $.50, paper.) 

With the advent of World War II, the 
problems of the ’thirties were laid aside. 
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Now that the war has ended, there is a wide- 
spread expectation that many of the old 
problems will reappear as some already have. 
These two books are, therefore, most timely. 
The first, by Mr. Lynch, reviews the findings 
of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee concerning the question of the con- 
centration of economic power. That Com- 
mittee was originally dedicated to discovery 
of the reasons why our economic system 
failed to function satisfactorily during the 
thirties and to that end gave much thought 
to economic concentration. The second book 
is a report of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration encompassing a review of the 
trends of concentration during World War 
II. The two volumes shed a great deal of 
light, without great heat, on a subject of 
ever increasing public interest. 

Mr. Lynch’s study deserves first consid- 
eration. The Concentration of Economic 
Power represents a critical review and a syn- 
thesis of the work of the T.N.E.C. on the 
subject of concentration. The first three 
chapters develop the historical setting, cite 
early anti-trust legislation, recount the sig- 
nificant studies on monopoly and on the 
growth of large scale business, and report 
the divergent views of the members of the 
economic commission itself. 

A research staff had been gathered by 
T.N.E.C, for the hearings. The cooperation 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the De- 
partments of Justice, Commerce and Agri- 
culture was enlisted. T.N.E.C. secretary 
Leon Henderson listed thirteen questions as 
needing the attention of the Committee: 


1, What is the present status of competition? 

2. Can the country in the future rely on competition 
as a mainspring of its economic system? 

3. To what degree and in what areas has competition 
been set aside? 

4. To what extent is product competition a satisfac- 
tory substitute for price competition? 

5. What are the wastes in the distributive system? 

6. What devices have been used to defeat competi- 
tion? 

7. To what extent are the anti-trust laws inade- 
quate? 

8. What part has concentration played in the decline 
of competition? 

9. Does concentration affect adversely the distribu- 
tion of income? 


10. How flexible is the economy? 

11. Why has new investment lagged? 

12. Are our liberties endangered by the growth of 
private control? 

13. Which segments of our economy have managed 
their prices and production? 


All of these questions appear significant. 
Only seven, however, seem to have re- 
ceived serious consideration by the Commit- 
tee (or, perhaps, Mr. Lynch did not find 
the materials on the omitted questions of 
sufficient merit as to justify inclusion in his 
list of those receiving serious attention). 

Under the caption, “The Economic Set- 
ting,” the author cites several factors which 
have complicated and aggravated the prob- 
lems of economic concentration of power: 
the time lag between technological develop- 
ment and social thinking, the marked trend 
toward the corporate firm, the importance of 
the trade association and pressure groups, 
the development and great dependence upon 
industrial research (which may be tied-in 
with archaic legal customs relating to our 
patent laws), and, finally, our failure as a 
nation to appreciate fully to what extent 
competition does not actually exist in vari- 
ous sectors of our economy. 

In the presentation of “Indexes of Eco- 
nomic Concentration,” the author, in 32 
pages, graphically and most effectively 
shows the concentration that has taken 
place in the major segments of our economy. 
But the chapter does more than merely tell 
this story. The huge investments of life in- 
surance companies, practices of investment 
banking houses, and the control of the oil 
pipe lines by the major oil companies come 
up for review. 

The seventh and eighth chapters, “‘Ex- 
ploiting the Arm of the Law” and “Imple- 
mentation of Monopoly,” parade before us 
such questions as “fair trade” laws, the 
aftermath of N.R.A., trade barriers, public 
safety codes, patents, conservation as a 
facade for price fixing, the holding company, 
perversion of the public utility concept, price 
leadership, the basing-point system, concert 
and collusion, and international cartels. All 
are familiar concepts to students of our 
economic system. As the author candidly 
admits, there is little new in this material. 
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Its major significance lies in the fact that, 
after fifty years of agitation to correct these 
abuses, little evidence exists that progress 
been made. 

After eight chapters dealing exclusively 
with the question of monopoly, the caption 
of the ninth chapter, “The Problem of Full 
Employment,” suggests that the author may 
have lost his way. When it is recalled, how- 
ever, that the purpose of the T.N.E.C. was 
to discover the cause of the depression, the 
importance of this chapter is sensed. It an- 
alyzes the effect of the depression on the 
major segments of our economy: (1) produc- 
ing division, (2) handling division, and (3) 
service division. The producing division and 
those employed by it suffered the most 
severely. Wasted human resources, maldis- 
tribution of income, over-saving and under- 
investment, and rigidity of prices in some 
lines, are economic and social problems with 
which many economists have wrestled ever 
since the advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and these T.N.E.C. studies brought us 
no closer to their solution. 

Chapter X sets forth disclosures by the 
T.N.E.C. Strong indictments were made 
against some of the practices of life insur- 
ance companies, the patent monopoly of 
the Hartford-Empire Company in connec- 
tion with the glass bottle industry, the ir- 
responsibility of corporate stewardship cov- 
ering directors and management, and the 
lobbying and pressure tactics of large corpo- 
rations upon state and federal legislators. 
This is the most disappointing chapter in the 
book; it repeats what has been discussed in 
previous chapters. It is this chapter which 
causes one to believe that Mr. Lynch is more 
of a social reformer than a historian or an 
economist. 

Chapters XI and XII deal with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and offer an ap- 
praisal of its accomplishment. Specific recom- 
mendations concern the elimination of the 
basing point system, resale price maintenance 
laws, interstate trade barriers, national 
standards for national corporations, anti- 
trust laws, patent laws, filing of reports by 
trade associations, corporate mergers of 
competing companies, and elimination of 
monopoly control of basic products. 


An appraisal of the Committee’s work by 
dissenting Commissioners Lubin and Hender- 
son reveals dissatisfaction, expressing the 
opinion that the report of the Committee 
would not in itself have prevented the depres- 
sion of the ’thirties and that the program 
recommended is not adequate to meet the 
problems of tomorrow. 

The marketing student, the economist, 
and the business practitioner interested in 
the over-all welfare of our economy will en- 
joy this book because of its stimulating and, 
at times, controversial conclusions, but will 
also have his eyes opened by the vast array 
of statistical and documental information 
that has been presented. While at times one 
wonders whether the author doesn’t revel in 
discovering or presenting abuses, he has un- 
deniably presented the most significant 
revelations of the T.N.E.C. hearings. The 
book is a genuine contribution to the length- 
ening list of works on monopoly and the 
dangers of the concentration of economic 
power. 

The report of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation may be regarded as continuing 
the study made by the T.N.E.C. to de- 
termine to what extent the trend toward a 
further concentration of economic power had 
taken place during the World War years. 
Few observers of our war activities would 
doubt that large scale industry has grown 
larger during the war years, but the per- 
centage increase in respect to the United 
States total production may not have been 
fully appreciated: 

The study is divided into three parts: 
Part I, The General Development of Con- 
centration; Part II, War Industries; Part 
III, Non-war Industries. 

Chapters One and Two of Part I present 
well-known materials on the historical de- 
velopment of the concentration of economic 
power. Chapters Three and Four, however, 
provide facts on developments which may 
profoundly affect the future course of 
American business. Tables and charts show- 
ing the distribution of war contracts and 
war business distinctly reveal that large busi- 
ness not only grew larger during the war but 
obtained an increasing percentage of the 
national production volume. The extent to 
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which the large corporations obtained the 
prime war contracts is presented in Table 4: 
of the 175 billions of prime war contracts 
let by the U. S. Government between June, 
1940 and September, 1944, 100 leading 
American concerns received 117 billion, or a 
total of 67.2%. 

To make possible the necessary plant and 
equipment facilities, the Federal Govern- 
ment invested 17 billion dollars in new 
plants and facilities, and eight and a half 
billion more was invested by private con- 
cerns. Total manufacturing facilities were in- 
creased approximately 50% above the 1939 
level. This report estimates that approxi- 
mately 20 billion of the 26 billion dollar 
expenditure in new plants and equipment 
will be usable in our peace-time economy. 
It reports, further, a War Production Board 
estimate that 74% of the new facilities were 
for the purpose of producing the same prod- 
ucts which the operators produced before the 
war; another 24% went for facilities to make 
a product closely related to the pre-war 
product; and only 2% went for facilities to 
make products which had no direct relation- 
ship to the operators’ pre-war lines. Addi- 
tional data are presented to show distribu- 
tion of the increased productive facilities as 
between the basic industries and the giant 
corporations of America. 

But big business has profited not only from 
the acquisition of new plants and new tools 
but from the fact that most of the wartime 
technological improvements were developed 
in the plants of big business and most of 
these can be readily adapted to peace-time 
output. Big business has also gained invalu- 
able “know-how” from producing a vast 
variety of items under wartime pressure. 
These developments and “know-how,” when 
applied to peace-time production, will in- 
evitably cut costs and improve efficiency 
and add to big business’ competitive ad- 
vantage. 

Other factors which have materially aided 
large corporations include: subsidized gov- 
ernment scientific research, further con- 
solidation which has taken place in certain 
industries, a government tax program which 

made it possible for larger corporations 
to engage in nation-wide advertising cam- 


paigns at little expense to themselves. More- 
over, there is the possibility that large corpo- 
rations will acquire government-built plant 
facilities at bargain prices and so lower 
their overhead, thus obtaining a marked 
advantage in the postwar competitive 
struggle. 

Part II shows the development in eco- 
nomic concentration in war industries. Under 
this classificationjare to be found iron and 
steel and their products, nonferrous metals, 
metal products, products of petroleum and 
coal, rubber products, and synthetic rubber 
chemicals and allied products. Without ex- 
ception, marked growth in large corporations 
devoted to war production took place and 
these increased their percentage of business 
in their respective fields. 

Part III analyzes the non-war industries: 
food, tobacco, textiles, leather, paper, print: 
ing and publishing, lumber and furniture, 
stone, clay and glass products. The trend 
toward concentration which the T.N.E.C. 
hearings revealed in each of the so-called 
non-war industries was accelerated by the 
war in the struggle of large corporations to 
gain control of necessary rdw materials and 
so provide their factories with essential 
materials. A singular evidence of this was 
the increasing effort of magazine and book 
publishers to purchase paper mills in order to 
protect their sources of supply. 

This report merits more than a passing 
acknowledgment that it is a valuable study. 
The authors have collected, tabulated, and 
well interpreted statistics gathered by the 
numerous wartime and peacetime govern- 
ment agencies and woven them into an inter- 
esting description of the volume of business 
and the trends in America’s basic industries. 
It fittingly should be placed next to the 
voluminous studies of the T.N.E.C. 

It is a revelation of the effect of our war- 
time production upon our existing institu- 
tions and trade practices, and it again poses 
the familiar question: Since America’s busi- 
ness is becoming more and more concen- 
trated in the hands of relatively few corpora- 
tions, is our hope for a free competitive sys- 
tem unlikely to be fulfilled? 

Tueopore Smitu 
Montana State University 
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Buyine ror Stores, by John W. 
Wingate and Norris A. Brisco. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xviii, 669. 
$6.65.) 


This book is another contribution to the 
literature on retail buying made by these 
pioneer authors in the retail field. The others 
were Retail Buying, published in 1925 and 
Buying for Retail Stores, in 1937. The current 
volume is a revision of the 1937 book. 

As in the case of the earlier edition, the 
authors have specifically designed their work 
as a text book for those schools offering spe- 
cial courses in retailing. It remains the out- 
standing work in the field for this purpose. It 
is also an excellent and complete supple- 
mentary reference work on the subject of the 
buying phase of retailing for schools which 
offer only the more inclusive courses of 
marketing and retailing. As a refresher course 
to the practitioner, this book is highly recom- 
mended for its practical approach to the 
problems of the buyer. 

The arrangement of the subject matter in 
the revised edition is a decided improve- 
ment over the original. It enables the begin- 
ner more logically to visualize the buying- 
for-resale process. Sections on “Organization 
for Buying,” are followed in order by “What 
and How Much to Buy,” “Where to Buy,” 
and “‘How to Buy.” 

Much new material has been added by the 
authors, while some of the older sections 
have been expanded in the light of new aids 
which have been developed to assist the re- 
tail buyers and merchandise managers to im- 
prove the performance of their daily chores. 
An excellent chapter on “Buying as a 
Career” portrays the glamour and the heart- 
aches that a career in buying-for-resale may 
bring into the lives of those who elect to be- 
come “buyers.” A chapter on merchandising 
functions is a distinct addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject, especially in view of 
the fact that most books on marketing do 
not recognize merchandising as a separate 
marketing function. 

“Outside Sources of Buying Information” 
also represents an important addition made 
by the authors. Reference here is made to 
some of the new research methods that have 


been introduced to help retailers become 
better buyers and merchandisers; e.g., con- 
sumer juries, continuous purchase panels, 
and dealer panels. In a book written for 
the benefit of the new crop of retail-buyers, 
the inclusion of a separate chapter devoted 
to market research, in the section on “What 
and How Much to Buy,” would have been 
welcomed. True, market research as a formal 
function has not made much headway in 
most retail stores, but if, as the authors 
claim, buying is the ‘newest of the sciences,” 
how can the “science of buying” be estab- 
lished without the aid and assistance of 
formal market research? For example, no 
scientific method is developed to aid the 
buyer in setting up a model stock, although 
the model stock concept itself is an attempt 
to apply science to buying. The use of Con- 
trollers’ Congress cost data and Federal Re- 
serve Board sales figures, which can be of 
inestimable aid to buyers, are not even 
mentioned. 

The timely subject of brands and labeling 
has been given deserved extended attention 
in the revised edition. Labeling, which 
promises to play a vital role when markets 
again become competitive, is objectively 
treated in detail. 

Under the subject of trade relations, sepa- 
rate chapters have been included on “Trade 
Practises that Cause Friction,” “The Regu- 
lation of Trade Practises,” and ‘State 
Regulation of Trade Practise.” The ex- 
tended treatment of the above subjects is a 
noteworthy addition in the revised edition. 
In view of much ill-feeling that must have 
been generated during the long “sellers 
market,” the objective treatment of retailer- 
vendor relations accorded the subject by the 
authors should be carefully read by all 
buyers, present and future. 

It is regretted that the authors did not 
elaborate on the problems of the small in- 
dependent retailer. A comprehensive résumé 
of the application of the principles of 
“Buying for Retail Stores” to smaller inst- 
tutions, would have been invaluable to the 
thousands of small-store operators entering 
this field annually. 

Harry WOLFE 
Fersey City, N. F. 
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How To EstaBiisH AND OPERATE A RETAIL 
Store, by O. Preston Robinson and Ken- 
neth B. Haas. (New York, N. Y.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1946. Pp. xiv, 379. $4.35.) 


This is one of the best of the many recent 
books on how to start a small business. Al- 
though the pattern of similar books on re- 
tailing is followed here, the authors are 
much more thorough than usual in their 
treatment of such important topics as 
financing, discounts, layout, merchandise 
arithmetic, mark-downs, store system, sel- 
ling, display, informative advertising, em- 
ployee training, and accident reduction. The 
claim that they cover all important prob- 
lems and managerial functions, emphasizing 
modern practice, is justified in the reviewer’s 
opinion. They have done a commendable job 
of adapting large store methods to small store 
needs. In this respect, the book seems better 
suited to college students or experienced 
meichants than to the average beginning 
retailer who has only a meager background 
of business training. 

Material is well presented in concise form, 
with important conclusions drawn from 
recent surveys. One may question, however, 
whether results of surveys of large stores 
have valid application to the very small 
store. It is doubtful, too, whether the au- 
thors are correct in the unsupported state- 
ment that the financial rewards in retail 
and service fields are probably greater than 
in any other kind or line of business. Use of 
the term “gross profit” is unfortunate in 
view of the well known misuse of this expres- 
sion among small scale retailers. Over-em- 
phasis on stock turnover as the key to retail 
profits, with no discussion of its limitations 
and dangers, is another weakness. The treat- 
ment of inventory fails to meet the authors’ 
objective of modern practice; failure to stress 
the importance of age classifications and the 
proper use of inventory records for future 
merchandising activities are serious omis- 
sions. 

Although this is one of the few such books 
which discuss retailers’ market representa- 
tives, it is doubtful if the mention of New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco as market 

centers could be justified with no mention 


of Los Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. 

This book is packed with excellent guides 
for successful retail store operation. Frequent 
emphasis is given to the importance of 
merchandise information, to helping cus- 
tomers buy rather than se//ing them, and to 
the value of trade associations. It is unique 
in small store literature in dealing compre- 
hensively with price lining and with causes 
of accidents to customers and employees. For 
practically condensing a college course in 
retailing into 379 pages, the authors have 
made a useful contribution to the literature 
of marketing. 

Pearce C, KELLEy 
University of Arkansas 


SALES PROMOTION IN THE TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRY, by James C. Cumming. (New York: 
Fairchild Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 
132. $3.00.) 


This is a handy, readable compilation of 
almost 100 case studies of sales promotion 
programs in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries, prepared by a vice-president of the 
John A. Cairns advertising agency. Regular 
readers of Sales Management will recognize 
the cases as those published in installments 
during 1945 and 1946. 

The book contains a mine of useful in- 
formation on the tricks of promotion de- 
veloped by leading textile and apparel con- 
cerns. The factual case histories lend a tone 
of earthiness welcome to marketing practi- 
tioners. They may concern products of a 
single industry; but the industry is a giant 
one with so great a variety of promotion 
problems that sales and advertising managers 
in seemingly alien fields will find much of 
value to them in this book. 

The textile industry has been rather slow 
to become active in brand advertising. Most 
of its production is still sold unbranded. But 
there was a notable awakening of “brand 
consciousness” in the 1930’s which spread 
rapidly during the War years. A substantial 
further expansion of sales promotion ac- 
tivities is expected in the future. 

Mr. Cumming, in Chapters 2, 3, and 4, 
traces the rapid development of brand ad- 
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vertising and finds it primarily due to: 


1. Vertical integration and the advertising of yarns 
and fabrics from which apparel is made. 

2. The passage of laws providing for resale price 
maintenance. 

3. The developments in textile chemistry—synthetic 
yarns and textile finishes. 

4. The development of consumer demand for branded 
merchandise. 


Many of the former failures of advertising 
campaigns resulted simply from the use of 
branded articles for cut-price retailing. 
Macy’s and Gimbels, for example, at one 
time offered Van Heusen collars as loss 
leaders at 1¢ each. Other retailers were 
hardly encouraged to promote such products 
until resale price laws brought these prac- 
tices to a halt. 

The extent of brand preference was in- 
dicated by the Bamberger department store 
survey of New Jersey club women. 56% 
reported asking for merchandise by name as 
a general rule. 37% reporting doing so “‘some- 
times.” A similarly high percentage favored 
informative labeling. 

Chapters 5 to 18 report examples of sales 
promotion by yarn producers, fabric makers, 
finishers, and a variety of types of apparel 
and accessory manufacturers. Many of these 
are given, with an analysis, in some detail. 
Among them, the author included American 
Viscose Corporation consumer advertising 
of yarn and the use of the red, yellow, and 
green disc tags to convey useful information 
to the housewife about washability of the 
rayon garment; Forstmann Woolen’s selec- 
tive distribution of its fabrics to garment 
manufacturers by price lines to prevent use 
of high quality fabrics in low quality gar- 
ments; Wm. Skinner & Sons early adver- 
tising “the lining that outwears the suit”; 
Bates Manufacturing Company promotion 
featuring a “college board” to select bed- 
spreads and curtains every year for college 
dormitories; Arthur Beir & Company pro- 
motion of brightly colored fabrics for chil- 
dren’s dresses as the ABC Safe-T-Tone 
Percales, stressing the Department of Agri- 
cuJture slogan “Children should be seen 
and not hurt;” Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
advertisements in Paris during World War 


I to gain the good will of the returning 
soldiers; Robert Reis & Company car cards 
with the Reis little conductor admonishing 
that “‘All passengers will please change to 
Reis underwear;” the girl in the Seampruf 
slip—since the art work illustrates the kind 
of girl every woman would like to resemble, 
it gets a high-attention-rating in the publica- 
tions where it appears; Mary Barron ad- 
vertisements—“When a slip becomes a social 
error switch to Mary Barron;” and Talon 
Zippers catchy slogan “no gaposis.” 

Particular stress is laid on “Unselfish 
Ideas,” such as Dan River’s Dictionary of 
Textile Terms and Wellington Sears’ Hand- 
book of Industrial Fabrics. Promotional aids 
of this kind which contribute directly to the 
retailer’s sales bring enthusiastic acceptance 
of the manufacturer’s line. 

The author is optimistic concerning the 
future of advertising and promotion for 
branded textile products. The proportion of 
unbranded merchandise is still high, the in- 
dustry is huge, and the opportunities for 
development look bright. However, one 
wonders whether wartime shortages gave 
material assistance to the manufacturer in 
requiring retail acceptance of manufacturer 
brands. No real effort is made to lis or ap- 
praise any future limitations on the spread 
of brand promotion. 

It is significant that almost all of the ad- 
vertising campaigns reported concern prod- 
ucts of comparatively high price and quality, 
sponsored by large companies. Products 
competing on a price basis may not be 
equally susceptible to widespread promo- 
tional campaigns, and it is all too probable 
that the major portion of apparel and house- 
hold textile products will consist of low- 
priced merchandise after the present emer- 
gency. Moreover, only a small percentage of 
the 20,000 manufacturers in this field have 
annual sales in excess of $1,000,000. This 
industry is a stronghold of small business. 
These companies are not likely to possess 
the resources to engage in national advertis- 
ing. 

ALFRED CAHEN 
New York City. 
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America’s Fasrics, by Zelma Bendure and 
Gladys Pfeiffer. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. Pp. xv, 688. 
$10.00.) 

This is one book which fulfills the promise 
of its title and lives up to the authors’ 
statement of intent. Starting with the basic 
fibers, natural (animal and vegetable) and 
synthetic, the authors tell the source of each 
fiber, discuss the characteristics of that fiber, 
and explain in detail how it is processed. 
While synthetic fibers and fabrics are plenti- 
ful in today’s markets, and will be used more 
extensively in the future, little is generally 
known as to their methods of production, 
characteristics, or uses. Thus, their inclusion 
in this book is especially timely. Not con- 
tent with a dry and matter of fact dictionary- 
type listing, the authors discuss the uses and 
characteristics of each fiber and illustrate 
the embodiment of that fiber in various 
fabrics. Reader interest is well maintained by 
the historical discussion and the numerous 
illustrations. 

After the reader has been made acquainted 
with the fibers, he is introduced to the 
fabrics. Here, too, the beginning is with the 
basic yarns and the processes and treat- 
ments shown. Next, the weaving, knitting, 
twisting, and felting processes are considered, 
again starting with the simpler methods of 
olden days before the more complex methods 
of modern industry are described. Finally, 
the treatment of the fabrics, dyeing, print- 
ing, or finishing is discussed and illustrated. 

The story of dyes and their development 
in the United States is especially interesting; 
and the discussion of their use on different 
fabrics is unusually informative. The illustra- 
tions throughout are excellent; the color 
plates are used to illustrate dyeing and 
printing are outstanding. 

There is an excellent section, arranged 
alphabetically, which defines fabrics and 
their uses. Each fabric is illustrated, its char- 
acteristics are explained and commented 
upon, and its various uses are stated. 

_ Merely listing the contents does not do 

Justice to this book. Reader interest is main- 

tained throughout the discussion of technical 

characteristics of materials or their process- 


ing and treatment because the authors most 
successfully demonstrate the relationship of 
the technical material to the results in 
actual use. The subject matter is logically 
organized and developed. All points are 
effectively, even profusely, illustrated. The 
writing is clear and authoritative, and an 
entertaining and dramatic style is well 
maintained. 

This is obviously a book which would be 
of special interest to people in home eco- 
nomics or in consumer economics. But it is 
also a book which should be in the hands of, 
and be freely used by, anyone in apparel 
marketing or production. It can provide re- 
tail sales people with basic product knowl- 
edge which is so often lacking. The store 
owner or department head will find it espe- 
cially useful in contributing to his own 
knowledge and in assisting him to train his 
employees. 

While this is not a marketing book, it is a 
book which many people in marketing will 
find useful. As a reference book, it could well 
be placed in their marketing libraries. Mar- 
ried men may find it difficult to keep it at 
their offices, once their wives discover it. 

Harvey W. Hvecy 
University of Illinois 


Books RECEIVED 


Books for the Advertising Man, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Alfred T. Falk. (New York: Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, 1942, supplement, 1946. Pp. 35, 
supplement, pp. 11. $1.00, supplement $.25.) 


The number of letters received by the Book Review 
Editor asking for a listing of publications on individual 
special subjects related to marketing suggests that 
JOURNAL OF MARKETING readers should be reminded of 
the Advertising Federation of America’s bibliography. 
The last comprehensive bibliography was issued in 1942. 
This listed more than a thousand books, classified under 
57 headings, concerning advertising, marketing, and 
immediately related subjects. The books were all pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1941. 

A supplement, issued late in 1946, brings the list up 
through 1945. It employs the same subject classifica- 
tions as the more comprehensive report. Both bibliog- 
raphies provide alphabetic indexes of authors and pub- 
lishers. 

Despite vigorous efforts to make the yournAt’s Book 
Review Section comprehensive, the Federation’s supple- 
ment suggests that the yournAt failed to achieve com- 
plete coverage, particularly of publications concerned 
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with radio advertising. On the other hand, it has pro- 
vided at least brief notices of many books in economics 
and business administration (and a few in marketing) 
which are not listed in the Federation’s guide. 

No scholar or research man in marketing should fail 
to acquire these bibliographies. 


Controlling World Trade, by Edward S. Mason. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. Pp. xvii, 
289. $2.50.) 

So many of the books concerning cartels devote 
hundreds of pages to a description of cartel methods and 
policies (and often to proof of the existence of a cartel), 
that it is a real pleasure to find one which presents a con- 
sidered appraisal of cartels in relation to public policy. 
Two other features of this book add to that pleasure. 
First, it concerns commodity agreements as well as car- 
tels, not regarding them as separate and unrelated sub- 
jects. Secondly, the author obviously has accumulated 
a vast and detailed knowledge of his subject which has 
been so well thought out that the book is well organized, 
well written, and easy to read. 

It is not possible to do justice to Professor Mason by 
any summary of recommendations which is compressed 
to meet the space limitations required here. Among 
them are suggestions that the United States propose an 
international convention whereby signatory powers 
would agree: 

(1) to prohibit participation of their nationals in 

agreements to fix prices, limit output or exports, 
allocate markets, or otherwise restrain the flow of 


(2) to require registration by nationals of the terms of 
their participation in international agreements 
of an enduring character and of information on 
ownership of foreign assets or foreign affiliate 
relationships. 

(3) to establish an International Business Office to 
study restrictive practices. 

(4) to exchange on a nonrestrictive basis industrial 
techniques developed in government-supported 
research institutions, and patents and processes 
required, as a condition of the peace settlement, 
from enemy countries. 

Professor Mason adds, however, that self-limiting of 
competition among members of export associations is 
sometimes necessary, and that participation by Ameri- 
can firms in restrictive agreements limited to a foreign 
area is properly the subject of the government of the 
area in question. The advantages of technological inter- 
change have far outweighted the disadvantage of re- 
strictions in the use of technology, even in frequently 
illegal international agreements. 

The reasoning behind these recommendations and 
conclusions, and the proposals made respecting inter- 
national commodity agreements deserve the attention 
of everyone seriously interested in the cartel problem. 


Russian-American Trade, by Mikhail Condoide. (Col- 
umbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, 1946. Pp. xiii, 160. $2.50.) 


World War II has demonstrated far more clearly than 
a score of scholarly tomes the economic strength and 
the comparative flexibility of the Soviet Union. There 
can be no doubt that Russia will become much more 
important in international economic relations than it 
has been during the past century. American business 
men and economists will find it increasingly important 
to know how the Soviet trade plan works and what fac- 
tors will most likely determine the volume and direction 
of Russian foreign commerce. 

This little book will be helpful for that purpose. It 
should fully satisfy those who seek only a brief outline 
of the Soviet system; Soviet trade policy, and Soviet- 
U.S. commercial relations. Many readers, however, may 
find the information presented just enough to prove 
their need for a more comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Condoide is more effective at provoking inter- 
est than he is at satisfying it. 

The six chapters cover “Russian Foreign Trade Before 
1914,” “The Soviet Economic System,” “Foreign Trade 
in the Soviet Economy,” “Foreign Trade Policies and 
World Trade of Soviet Russia,” “Political and Eco- 
nomic Relations Between the United States and Rus- 
sia,” and “Trade of the United States With the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Particular stress is given to the integration of Soviet 
trade with the broader national economic and political 
plans. Russia exports only in order to import. Politi- 
cally friendly countries are favored so far as possible, 
and the foreign trade monopoly does not hesitate to 
make quick shifts for this purpose. There is no free 
transfer of Russian currency outside the Soviet Union 
so that the domestic economy can be fully insulated 
from the general trend of prices in world trade. Foreign 
trade in both directions will continue to be controlled 
by an agency of the Soviet government. The trend to 
industrialization may be expected to continue, with im- 
ports of industrial machinery at a very high level and 
with exports shifting from agricultural and mineral 
products to finished goods. The Soviet Union intends to 
become highly self-sufficient and will not import prod- 
ucts to the prejudice of this objective. It has no desire to 
capture export markets except for political reasons. 


Current Compensation Plans for Salesmen, by The Dart- 
nell Corporation. (Chicago: The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 80. $5.00.) 

The widespread execution of “postwar plans,” the 
rapid rise in the general level of prices, and the expecta- 
tion of a return to a buyer’s market have stimulated an 
extraordinarily widespread interest among sales man- 
agers in the subject of sales force compensation. In re- 
sponse to this interest, the Dartnell Corporation has 
surveyed compensation plans in effect in several hun- 
dred large and medium-size manufacturing companies 
and presented an analysis of its findings in this report. 

Starting salaries, average salaries, travel allowances, 
and automobile expense allowances for salesmen are all 
at new highs. (One union of driver salesmen was negoti- 
ating at the time of the report for a 10 cents-a-mile 
rate.) Incentive plans have sharply increased in number. 
Average salaries of experienced salesmen have climbed 
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above $6,000 per year, an enormous increase over levels 
reported in 1943 (or in 1929), and the median is found 
at $5,500. There has been a marked reduction in the 
use of straight commissions; but salary and commission 
or salary and bonus was used by fifty-three per cent of 
the companies. 

These are but a few of the findings reported. Less 
dramatic or important observations, a detailed listing 
of salary scales, industry by industry, an outline of the 
requirements for an on-the-job training program, per- 
formance rating and other forms are all given on the 
Dartnell report. Because all of the material is drawn 
from business establishments, it is as practical as a hand- 
ful of nails. The academician may benefit little from 
commentaries on current practises and trends, but ob- 
servation of the practises in effect and the problems be- 
ing faced may add to his perspective. 


Industrial and Commercial Geography, by J. Russell 
Smith and M. Ogden Phillips. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. xiii, 978. $4.90.) 


Professors Smith and Phillips have prepared, in this 
third edition of Industrial and Commercial Geography, 
one of the most complete presentations of the subject 
to be found in a single volume. Literally hundreds of 
maps, pictures, graphs, and tables provide most profuse 
illustration of the scale and character of the world’s 
agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing output and the 
volume and direction of the world’s trade. The nine 
hundred-odd pages permit at least a moderate coverage 
of the fundamentals of commercial geography. 

The authors show the scope of their subject and pre- 
sent basic facts in their first three chapters. Then, one 
after another, the great industries are described. The 
geographical pattern of natural resources is shown; the 
natural conditions necessary to agricultural production 
are listed. First consideration is given to power and to 
the materials that offer sources of power. The basic 
metal industries are described and, in association, there 
is a discussion of industries centered around the metals. 
Then come the chemical industries, pulp and paper, and 
the long list of agricultural ‘industries. There is a con- 
sistent reference to the manufacture of individual end- 
products; but the authors lay heavy emphasis on raw 
materials, 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of world commerce, the rise of trade centers, the evolu- 
tion of trade routes. It is much easier to understand the 
commercial development of the several nations and re- 
gions at this stage because of the extensive discussion of 
industries which preceded it. The consideration of areas 
and trade routes provides a kind of synthesis of the ma- 
terial dealt with in earlier chapters. The final few pages 
— the effect of geography upon the trend of man’s 
affairs, 

In total, Industrial and Commercial Geography may be 
expected to serve as a satisfactory text for a college 
course on the subject. Businessmen may find it a handy 
compendium of facts, figures, and discussion concerning 
production of raw materials and concerning foreign 
trade in general. The book is easy, perhaps too easy, to 
tead. The pictures, maps, tables, and index are excellent. 


But readers of all ages and interests will probably de- 
plore the numerous editorial commentaries on the state 
of civilization, and particularly the often puerile notes 
appearing under the pictures and graphs. 


Mathematical Methods of Statistics, by Harold Cramer. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. xvi, 575. $6.00.) 

Marketing men, and particularly research men who 
find a need for applying refined statistical techniques to 
marketing problems, will find in Professor Cramer’s 
book an excellent treatise on the mathematical methods 
of statistics. It will also be welcomed by those statisti- 
cians who have been unable to keep abreast of modern 
developments because of lack of preparation in ad- 
vanced mathematics. A working knowledge of calculus 
is a prerequisite for appreciation of the book. 

There are three parts. Part one serves as a mathemati- 
cal introduction. The second part contains the general 
theory of random variables and probability distribu- 
tions, while the third part is devoted to the theory of 
sampling distributions, statistical estimation, and tests 
of significance. 

Assuming a certain degree of sophistication in mathe-- 
matics (as evidenced by a working knowledge of the 
calculus) the author, in part one, develops the mathe- 
matical tools necessary for a complete understanding of 
the book. The reader is introduced to, and given a 
working knowledge of, such necessary topics as the 
theory of sets; the theory of measure and integration; 
Fourier integrals; matrices, determinants, and quad- 
ratic forms; the Gamma function and the Beta function. 

Students of statistics with a knowledge of advanced 
mathematics may begin at part two. After laying the 
foundations for a purely mathematical theory of ran- 
dom variables and probability distributions, the com- 
plete theory is worked out in detail. 

The third part of the book, dealing with statistical 
inference, adapts the mathematical models of the previ- 
ous section to the construction of practical statistical 
tools. In developing the theory of estimation and tests 
of significance, such topics as the method of moments, 
maximum likelihood estimates, the Chi square test, 
Student’s distribution, and the analyses of variance are 
discussed. 

While this book is essentially mathematical, it is not 
confined to pure mathematical theory. After having de- 
veloped the mathematics, the author has taken the im- 
portant step of adapting the theory to practical prob- 
lems. 


Monetary Theory, by George N. Halm. (Philadelphia: 
The Blakiston Company, 1946. Pp. xiv, 491. $3.50.) 


This is a second edition of Monetary Theory, revised 
in the light of the extensive developments since 1942. 
Part II, devoted to money and foreign exchange, has 
been completely rewritten and much enlarged to permit 
discussion of the International Monetary Fund and the 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

This is nox a book concerning the principles of money 
and banking. The extensive chapters, commonly found 
in general texts, presenting facts about the institutional 
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and historical characteristics of various money and 
banking systems are completely missing here. Rather, 
this is a lucid, scholarly study of money and banking 
in relation to prices, business cycles, employment, in- 
vestment and saving. It is an advanced text in that field 
of economic theory which is concerned with the effect 
of money policies upon the national and world econ- 
omies. It is also a carefully prepared independent state- 
ment of views, and as such is a contribution to the con- 
troversy over monetary policy. 


National Income, A Summary of Findings, by Simon 
Kuznets. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1946. Pp. 144. $1.50.) 

Economists and all others concerned with the na- 
tional income and its distribution will welcome Professor 
Kuznets’ latest report on national income in the seventy 
years 1869-1938. He presents the most significant data 
among the reams of statistics he has gathered in the 
course of years of study, and he provides a scholarly 
analysis of it. 

The book is divided into four parts: 

(1) The Structure (of the national income) 1919- 
1938; (2) Long Term Changes 1869-1938; (3) Changes 
during Business Cycles, 1900-1938; (4) Problems of 
Interpretation. 

Part I covers the measurements of total and per 
capita income and shows its distribution by industrial 
origin (farming, manufacture, service, etc.), by type 
(wages, interest, profits, rent), by family income groups, 
and by type of merchandise for which the income was 
spent. Income comparisons are also made by states, re- 
gions, and city-size groups. Part II presents comparable 
data, in less detail, for ten-year periods during the years 
1870 to 1940. 

A series of intricate comparisons of income changes 
during periods of prosperity and depression are encom- 
passed in Part III. No startling findings emerge and 
those findings reported require use of numerous qualify- 
ing statements, but the actual statistical measurements 
are accurate enough to be highly useful for some pur- 
poses. Even the most critical reader will admit that a 
great deal of progress has been made by Professor Kuz- 
nets in showing quantitatively the effect of the business 
cycle on various aspects of our economy. 

No one should attempt to employ the findings re- 
ported without a careful study of Part IV, Problems of 
Interpretation. In many respects, it would be wiser to 
read this part before beginning the others. It not only 
defines the concept “national income” but notes the 
objectives of income measurement. The references to 
data included and omitted from national income esti- 
mates makes it possible to understand the tables more 
satisfactorily. It is unfortunate that the notations con- 
cerning the government and industrial uses of national 
income estimates could not have been expanded into a 
separate section of this part of the book. 


Practical Financial Statement Analysis, by Roy A. 
Foulke. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. xx, 681. 
$6.50.) 

This is an unusual book. Written by a business man, 


it is intended as a text for students of advanced ac- 
counting. The unusual feature about the book is that 
it is not only a splendid text but an invaluable handbook 
for businessmen in many lines of activity. It is rare for 
a book to be so thorough and well ordered that it com- 
mends itself to the strictest academician and yet to be 
so thoroughly practical and replete with actual cases of 
business operation that the businessman would hardly 
think of it as a textbook. 

The investor, the banker, the credit manager, even 
the sales manager, will find that thorough analysis of 
financial statements can help him do his job better. 
Even marketing men not primarily interested in credits 
and collections, will find the long series of common 
operating ratios particularly valuable. These are scat- 
tered throughout the book and cover many subjects. 
For example, Schedule 70 shows the ratio of net profit 
to net sales for 42 lines of manufacturing, 21 wholesale 
trades, and 7 classes of retailers. Moreover, the data are 
available in parallel columns for five separate years 
(1939-1943). 

Schedule 65 lists typical operating expense ratios for 
so different lines of retail trade, showing the per cent of 
sales devoted to cost of goods sold, rent, salaries and 
wages, and other expenses. Still other tables show ratios 
of net sales to inventory, to working capital, to net 
worth. There are data on average collection periods, 
and so on, by types of trades. 

But all of these tables are merely incidental to the 
critical review of financial statements. It is necessary to 
master these principles before it is even possible to 
interpret ratios correctly. Ratios are but handy tools 
for those who understand their full import in relation 
to a given trade. Almost every marketing executive and 
student of marketing recognizes at a glance the perti- 
nence of average collection period data and ratios of 
profit to net worth. They should, therefore, be inter- 
ested in the subject matter of this book so that they may 
correctly use and interpret such statistics. It would be 
misleading not to point out that some of the chapters 
may not be very valuable to marketing people and that 
the points of view chosen for presentation in individual 
cases may be that of a company treasurer or of an out- 
side investor, but much that does not seem pertinent at 
first glance will be found to be very much so after closer 
study. 


Retailers Manual of Taxes and Regulations, edited by 
Paul C. Olsen and others. (New York: Institute of 
Distribution, 1946. Pp. 177. $7.50.) 

This is the ninth edition of the Institute of Distribu- 
tion’s invaluable manual on taxes and regulations. No 
attempt is made to do more than simply list the taxes 
and give the gist of the law in the briefest possible 
terms. Retailers can take hope, perhaps, from the fact 
that the present edition is twelve pages shorter than 
the one issued last year. The reduced space requirements 
result from the elimination of sections covering wartime 
regulations and municipal ordinances. A new section on 
the rights and benefits of servicemen has been added. 

The main body of the report, as before, concerns fed- 
eral and state sales, occupational and excise taxes, state 
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chain store taxes, state business and occupational re- 
strictions, federal and state trade practice regulations, 
wage and labor restrictions, and federal and state taxes 
on property, income, and profits, 


The Steel and Steel-Using Industries of California, by 
E. T. Grether and others. (Sacramento, California: 
California State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission, 1946. Pp. 408. $1.54.) 


Dean Grether characterizes his report as “an explora- 
tory investigation of the developments and prospects 
of the numerous industries which represent the markets 
for the steel rolling mills and steel fabricators.” In an 
absolute sense, such a characterization is perfectly ac- 
curate. Nonetheless, the report contains a very scholarly 
review of prewar developments, wartime adjustments, 
and the long-run outlook in the Western states generally 
and in California particularly; and this alone should 
prove invaluable to anyone interested in the economic 
future of the West. The analyses of steel-using industries 
is not comprehensive, but it is excellently done to the 
point of providing object lessons in careful appraisal of 
complex industries. 

It is not possible to present an adequate summary of 
the findings reported. In general, they add up to the 
fact that California can look forward to a marked ex- 
pansion in steel consumption over prewar levels with 
disproportionate increases in values and in employment 
because of greater relative use of lighter and higher 
priced steels in fairly high value products. 

The steel-using industries which may be expected to 
develop most are (1) those based upon a strong local 
specialty market or upon production advantage arising 
out of the climate, raw material available, etc., (2) those 
with an excellent local market and limited normal trans- 
portation radius, and (3) those with a local market of a 
“residentiary” or service character. Such industries in- 
clude pumping equipment, automobile trailers, measur- 
ing instruments, tin cans, wrought pipes, steel contain- 


ers, cabinet work, and the like. The list totals 30 prime 
prospects, with 37 others which deserve “very careful 
investigation.” 

Dean Grether calls particular attention to the need 
for cooperation between Western state and local organ- 
izations to avoid duplication of effort in favor of de- 
velopment of a thorough program of research and pro- 
motion. He advises avoidance of any efforts to achieve 
regional self-sufficiency and points out the special stake 
California has in the over-all national well-being. 

It would be an injustice to California not to add that 
new industries are already arriving in large numbers. 
The trend is so marked as to suggest a full retention, if 
not significant expansion of the population and income 
growth experienced during the War. 


Studies in the Structure of the Swedish Textile Industries, 
by Folke Kristensson. (Stockholm, Sweden: Indus- 
triens Utredningsinstitut, 1946. Pp. 503.) 


This is a comprehensive analysis of the rapidly grow- 
ing Swedish textile industry, published by the Swedish 
Institute for Industrial Research. Data on production 
were gathered from virtually all of the 1100 manufac- 
turers, and marketing information was obtained from 
three-quarters or more of the total. The information is 
unusually detailed, pertaining to production per man- 
hour, channels of distribution employed, sales per cus- 
tomer, and so on. Separate consideration is given to 
woolens and worsteds, cotton, hosiery and knit goods, 
and the garment industries. Economic analyses con- 
cerning price elasticity and the like are of major im- 
portance to the author, but American readers are likely 
to be much more interested simply im the data concern- 
ing the Swedish industry and its growth. 

The entire book is in Swedish, with the exception of a 
seven page “summary” in English which is likely to 
prove of little value to most readers. The publishers 
have issued the book in beautiful form, with expensive 
paper, color charts, and an excellent binding. 
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A.M.A. Notes 


HARVEY W. HUEGY 
Editor 


Association Business Meeting 


The business meeting was held at the 
Cathedral of Learning, University of Pitts- 
burgh, December 28, 1946. President Hill 
called the meeting to order at 11:40 a.m. 
On motion of the Secretary, the report of 
the Teller’s Committee on the election of 
officers was entered in the official minutes. 
On a similar motion, the report of the Teller’s 
Committee on the ballot changing the dues 
and amending the Constitution and By- 
Laws to provide for associate membership 
was entered in the minutes. It was pointed 
out that the vote was 737 for the changes, 
150 opposed. 

The Treasurer made a financial report for 
the year 1946. He commented that in the 
first year in which the Association activities 
were budgeted the estimated increase in 
surplus was $525, and preliminary figures 
indicated the actual increase would be about 
$1500. 

At the request of President Hill, David 
Faville reported on the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Edgar H. Gault on the Detroit 
Regional Meeting, and the President himself 
reported on the Conference on Consumer 
Credit conducted by the Newark, New 
Jersey Chapter. 

The Weld Memorial, first presented at the 
Detroit meeting, was officially entered in the 
minutes of the Association. After a brief 
report on the year’s activities by President 
Hill the gavel was turned over to president- 
elect Ross M. Cunninghan, and the meeting 
adjourned at 12:55 p.m. 


Meeting of National Officers and Directors 


The officers and directors met at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on the 
evenings of December 27 and 28, and on 
December 29. They received reports from 
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the Secretary on the membership and on 
the ballot for Constitution and By-Law 
changes, and a report from the Treasurer on 
financial affairs. 

New chapters in Montreal, Canada and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin were approved. 

Policies relative to the handling of dues 
under the new schedule and of the newly 
created associate membership class were dis- 
cussed and decided. The Board also received 
an excellent report of the JOURNAL oF 
MARKETING which was presented by Bob 
King. 

Various committee reports were presented 
to the Board, discussed and accepted. 

A considerable portion of the evening of 
December 28 was devoted to discussion of 
chapter activities, and this meeting was 
attended by representatives of various 
chapters. 

The entire question of marketing awards 
was discussed, especially in connection with 
the setting up of the Paul D. Converse 
Award proposed by Wroe Alderson. To 
clarify the whole question of awards, a com- 
mittee was appointed and charged with the 
task of developing a comprehensive plan for 
marketing awards granted by the American 
Marketing Association or by local chapters. 
This committee is to report for action at the 
June meeting. 


The Pittsburgh Meeting 


Resumption of the Christmas meetings 
was favorably received. Paul D. Converse, 
general chairman, and his committees con- 
structed a program which was well received. 
Arend E. Boer, local chairman, with the 
splendid cooperation of Mr. F. B. Jones 
and the entire Pittsburgh Chapter together 
with the assistance and facilities of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh combined to make it a 
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well conducted and effectively housed meet- 
ing. The program follows: 


Friday, December 27 


9:45 A.M. Marketinoe Tueory (Panel Discussion). 
E. D. McGarry, University of Buffalo, Chairman. 
Discussants: Orin E. Burley, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert Bartels, Ohio State University; 
David E. Faville, Stanford University; Earl S. 
Fullbrook, University of Nebraska; Harvey W. 
Huegy, University of Illinois. 


1:30-3:30 P.M. Marxetinc Seminars. (A) Teaching 
Advertising, especially Radio Advertising, Robert 
A. Love, College of the City of New York, Chair- 
man. Speakers: “Analyzing the Market for Prod- 
ucts of Our Teaching,” Alden James, This Week 
Magazine; “On the Job Requirements as Teaching 
Guides,” Quentin H. McDonald, Benton & Bowles, 
Inc.; “Meeting the Requirements—Effective 
Teaching Methods,” Charles H. Sandage, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Discussant: Robert T. Mason, 
Owner and Manager, WMRN, Marion, Ohio. (B) 
Teaching Market Research, George Brown, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chairman. Speakers: “Content and 
Method of Teaching Marketing Research,”” Myron 
Heidingsfield, Temple University. “Responsibility 
of Educational Institutions and Business Firms in 
Training Market Research Personnel,” Lyndon O. 
Brown, Stewart, Brown & Associates; “Is an Iron 
Curtain of Statistical Techniques Necessary?” 
Theodore H. Brown, Harvard University. (C) 
Teaching Industrial Marketing, Gerald B. Tall- 
man, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chair- 
man. Speakers, “A Businessman’s Views of Teach- 
ing Industrial Marketing,” Robert J. Ritchey, 
United States Steel Corporation; “N.I.A.A. Co- 
operation with Marketing Teachers,” Gene P. 
Robers, The Weatherhead Company; “The De- 
velopment of an Industrial Marketing Course,” 
Albert Haring, University of Indiana; “The A.M.A. 
Industrial Marketing Committee Program,” Paul 
W. Stewart, Stewart, Brown & Associates. 


3:45-5:30 p.m. Marxetino Seminars. (A) The Mar- 
keting Curriculum, Reavis Cox, University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman. Speakers: Wendell R. 
Smith, State University of lowa; Karl D. Reyer, 
Louisiana State University; Samuel C. McMillan, 
University of Connecticut; E. C. Loretzen, Univer- 
sity of Utah; John E. Jeuck, University of Chicago; 
Fred E. Clark, Northwestern University. (B) Post- 
War Problems in Teaching Marketing, H. C. 
Nolen, Ohio State University, Chairman. Speakers: 
“Methods and Techniques of Teaching,” Aaron H. 
Chute, University of Toledo; “Student-Faculty 
Relations,” Orin Burley, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; “Expediting Students and Night Classes,” 
F, Byers Miller, University of Richmond; “Han- 
dling Large Classes,” Ernest S. Bradford, College 
of the City of New York; “Present and Future 


Scarcity of Competent Teachers,” H. C. Nolen, 
Chairman of Seminar. 


7:30 P.M. TeacuiInc Marketing FuNDAMENTALS, 
L. E. Hoffman, Drake University, Chairman. 
Speakers: A. “Report of the Committee on Visual 
Aids,” Walter A. Gaw, College of the City of New 
York; “Value and Method of the Problem Ap- 
proach in Teaching Marketing,” Daniel Carmi- 
chael, Boston College; “Comments,” Donald R. 
G. Cowan, Donald R. G. Cowan & Associates. 


Saturday, December 28 


g:3O-11:15 A.M. or Teacuers 1n A.M.A. (Open 


Discussion), H. H. Maynard, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chairman, 


11:15 A.M. Business Meetinoe, Lyman Hill, President 
of A.M.A., Servel, Inc., presiding. 


1:30 P.M. Report or Committee on Export Markets, 
Paul Stewart presiding; Arthur Hurd, J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


2:00-5:00 P.M. CHANGES IN Marketinc Metuops AnD 
Researcn Tecuniques, Paul Stewart, Stewart, 
Brown & Associates, Chairman. Speakers: “Media 
Research,” D. B. Lucas, New York University; 
“Use of Test Markets,” Charles H. Sandage, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; “The Advancing Front in 
Market Research,” Wroe Alderson, Wroe Alderson, 
Simon & Sessions. 


The Pittsburgh Chapter is endeavoring to 
make arrangements for publication of the 
papers presented and hope to make an an- 
nouncement of their availability soon. 


Committee Chairman for 1947 


Ross Cunningham, President, has made 


the following appointments of committee 
chairmen for 1947: 


Aviation: Richard H. Rush, Aviation Consultant, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Awards: Everett R. Smith, Macfadden Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

Chapter Activities: Robert F. Elrick, Pepsodent Divi- 
sion, Lever Brothers Company, 141 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ullinois. 

Consumer Credit: Morris R. Neifeld, Beneficial Manage- 
ment Corporation, 15 Washington Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 

Constitution and By-Laws: Howard W. Green, Cleveland 
Real Property Inventory, 1001 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 

Foreign Trade: Arthur Hurd, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 

Fundamental Research: Wroe Alderson, Wroe Alderson, 
Simon and Sessions, Lewis Tower, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Industrial Marketing: Paul W. Stewart, Stewart, Dou- 
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gall & Associates, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 

Journal of Marketing: Clyde Phelps, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Marketing Definitions: Ralph Alexander, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

Marketing Statistics: S. R. Bernstein, Advertising Pub- 
lications, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 

Members Newsletter: Stephen B. Booke, Magazines of 
Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

Membership: Jack Griffin, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

National Meetings: Lyman L. Hill, Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville 20, Indiana. . 

Nominating: Robert T. Browne, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Personnel and Placement: Stephen 1. Hall, 39 East 39th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 

Planning: Lyman L., Hill, Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, 
Indiana. 

Publications: Charles F. Phillips, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 

Public Relations: George Allen, New York Herald 
Tribune, 914 Statler Office Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Teaching of Marketing: Edgar H. Gault, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


New Chapters: 


The officers of the newly organized chap- 
ters are as follows: 


Milwaukee Chapter 


President: J. F. Fitzsimmons, Supervisor 
in Charge of Research, Commercial Re- 
search, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Vice-President: Wilford 
York, Vice President and Director of Media 
& Research, Hoffman & York, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Secretary: Ralph H. Oakes, School 
of Business Administration, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee; Treasurer: Daniel H. 
Daubert, Research Division, J. I. Case 
Company, Racine. Director (In lieu of im- 
mediate past president): Douglas J. Mc- 
Farlane, District Manager, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Milwaukee. 

Program Chairman: David H. Strother, 
Director of Market Research, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee; Member- 
ship Chairman: Alexander F. Smith, Sta- 
tistical Department, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 


Montreal Chapter 


President: G. Walter Brown, Bristol- 
Myers Company, 3035 St. Antoine Street, 
Montreal; Vice-President: Paul Haynes, 
Industrial Surveys Company, 1050 Moun- 
tain Street, Montreal; Secretary: Henry 
King, Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd., 
Canada Cement Company Building, Mont- 
real, Canada; Treasurer: E. C. Webster, 
McGill University, Montreal. Directors: W. 
A. Bates, Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
525 Dominion Street, Montreal; W. H. 
Poole, Young & Rubicam, Ltd., University 
Tower Building, Montreal. 


The JOURNAL OF MARKETING Index 


An index of articles published in the jour- 
NAL OF MARKETING during its first ten years 
has been prepared by William Applebaum 
and is available from the Secretary of the 
American Marketing Association, H. W. 
Huegy, at a price of 50¢ per copy. The arti- 
cles listed in the index are classified by sub- 
jects and names of authors and should prove 
of benefit to both teachers and research 
workers. 

Personnel Notes 


Dr. Paul H. Anderson has recently been 
appointed Economic Analyst with the 
Marketing Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Harold A. Baker, formerly with 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc., is now 
Professor of Marketing in the newly estab- 
lished School of Business, Economics and 
Government at the John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oscar K. Dizmang has transferred from | 
District Price Economist, Office of Price 
Administration, Spokane District of Re- 
gional Economist, War Assets Administra- 
tion, Spokane Region. 

Dr. William T. Hicks, former Head Econo- 
mist and Chief of the Military Require- 
ments Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture is now Head of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing and Director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 
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(YOU may obtain a free copy of Mr. Hurd’s 
series by writing our nearest office.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers—the 
sales executives of national advertisers 
—have kept our Reader Interest Depart- 
ment working overtime supplying them 
with reprints of our recent series, “How 
to Increase Sales Through Better Media 
Selection,” by Arthur Hurd, Director of 
Media Research for the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. 


And the orders are still pouring in— 
more than ten weeks after the appearance 
of the last article in this series! 


We're not surprised. We expected it. 
Here’s why: i 
With the return of a Buyer’s Market, 
sales executives of national advertisers are 


Sales 


more than ever deeply concerned with the 
problem of media selection. It is their 


responsibility to evaluate and pass on all 
advertising in terms of sales results per 
dollar spent . . . to coordinate media selec- 
tion with their sales objectives in the local 
markets of the nation. 


For help in this problem, as with all 
phases of the sales program, sales officials 
turn almost as one to SALES MANAGEMENT 
—the nation’s only sales magazine. 


Here is the time and the place to catch 
these men regularly with your advertising 
message — when they're reading SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for guidance in their job 
of decisively speaking The First Word on 
Markets and The Last Word on Media. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 
333 North Michigen Ave., Chicoge 1, Il. 
15 East de le Guerre, Sente Berbers. Calif. 
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How to 
Sw, Tliser, Increase Sales 
With Te Ss Media Selection 
this West, By ARTHUR HURD 
= Selection 
led MANAGEMENT 


TOOLS 


e TOOL, no matter how perfectly fashioned or designed, is 
only as efficient as the skill of the people who use it. 


Modern Marketing Research is a tool of today’s Executive 


Management. 


At National Analysts we are proud of the combined skills of 
our personnel, because those skills are the product of years of 
experience tempered with professional and practical back- 
ground, plus everyday association with, and successful execu- 


tion of a wide variety of marketing problems. 


We seek the opportunity to make the necessary investment of 
time, thought, and effort on your marketing problems to utilize 


most efficiently these skills for you. 


Our organization of specialists stands ready to serve you. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 
A ACmplete Narheting Research Organization National 


EXECUTIVE LEWIS TOWER * PHILADELPHIA 2, Se 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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. -. one of the most interesting and useful works 
on research methods."—Industrial Marketing 


HOW TO 
CONDUCT 
CONSUMER 
and OPINION The Sampling Survey 
RE SEAR CH in Operation 


Edited by ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 
Managing Director, National Analysts, Inc. 


Twenty-nine competent men from over twenty different backgrounds of industry 
and government experience describe here in operating detail how consumer and opinion 
research is done in each of their fields. Among the topics discussed are market research 
on production development, on branded pave hy on advertising copy and copy testing, 
on radio reactions, on public relations response. This book offers a well-rounded as- 
sembly of current material on more phases of these new and valuable techniques 
than is anywhere else available. Businessmen, advertising agencies, government offi- 


cials and students will find this book a veritable gold mine of specific aids in these vital 
new fields of measuring public response. 


“T think that you and Dr. Blankenship have done a great service in bringing out this 


volume. We hae already adopted it for use here at U.S.C.”—Floyd L. Ruch, University 
of Southern California. 


“... one of the most important books to date on research.”—Printer’s Ink. $4.00 


A Companion Volume— 


CONSUMER and OPINION RESEARCH 


The Questionnaire Technique 
by ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 


The complete, up-to-date techniques on how to prepare, operate and interpret ques- 
tionnaire surveys that produce dependable answers to business problems.“A very im- 
portant contribution . . . of real value to students, research workers and all others 


interested in the use of questionnaires.”—Rensis Likert, Director, Division of Program 
Surveys, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


At your bookstore - or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Good Research—And the Weak Link 


What makes a good research job? We believe these things do: 
Soundly-based hypotheses translated into a well-constructed ques- 
tionnaire; honest, capable field work; intelligent classification and 


tabulatién of the results, plus imaginative, forthright analysis and 
interpretation. 


Of these, the step most often neglected is the processing of the un- 
organized information into sense-making tabulations. The inherent 


discrepancy of this condition is apparent when one recognizes this 
simple fact: 


A research study is no better than its weakest link 


Our aim has always been to make this weak link strong—thereby 
increasing the proportion of good research. The service we render is 
characterized by consistently high accuracy coupled with a constant 
alertness to improve our standards. 


Barnard & Company 
93 Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


FACT-AND-FIGURE-FINDING PROBLEMS 


As a practical help to business, STATISTICAL has prepared 
this colorful illustrated booklet which shows the many ways 
our organization can help you get the facts and figures you need. 


Here under one roof, STATISTICAL provides complete 
facilities for TABULATING, MARKETING RESEARCH, 
CALCULATING and STATISTICAL TYPING—backed up by 
the largest independent punched-card tabulating 

service in the country. 


It will pay you to get a copy of this booklet and find out how you 
can utilize these services to get the facts and figures you want 


when you want them—quickly, accurately and economically. 


Statistical “TABULATING COMPANY 


4 53 West Jackson Boulevard * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Sor Your Courses in 


Retailing, Advertising 
and Purchasing 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURERS 


F. PHILiips, Bates College, Editor 


Prepared by a group of leading marketing specialists, this new and distinctive book 
presents a practical study of the problems involved in the marketing of manu- 
factured goods. Following a general discussion of the marketing structure, the 
authors give thorough treatment to each of the major marketing areas in which a 
manufacturer must establish policies. Consideration is given to the business and 
marketing organization needed to accomplish the marketing function. 


639 pages $5.00 


ADVERTISING: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


H. SAnpAGE, University of Illinois 


This widely used text presents a survey of the entire field of advertising in both its 
technical phases and its economic and social aspects. Emphasis is given to the value 
of research in planning campaigns and in executing advertisements. Complete treat- 
ment is given to the techniques of layout, copy writing, illustration, color and art 
work, Included is a series of illustrations showing the full development of a four- 
color illustration. 747 pages, $5.00 


ADVERTISING IN OUR ECONOMY 


H. Borpen, Harvard University 


Prepared in response to a great demand for a brief and simplified analysis of the 
famous Harvard study, “The Economic Effects of Advertising,” this condensation 
includes all of the basic facts contained in the original volume. Completely factual 
and unbiased in its presentation of the impact of advertising on our economic 
system, the text is well suited for classroom use in courses devoted to this subject. 
301 pages, $4.00 


INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING 


Howarp T, Lewis, Harvard University 


Sponsored by the National Association of Purchasing Agents, this text offers a 
complete and comprehensive analysis of the entire field of industrial purchasing. 
All phases of this field are discussed, beginning with the purchasing organization and 
proceeding through certain specialized phases which are still in the controversial 
stage. Numerous charts and illustrations support the text material in order to 
demonstrate purchasing practices as they are carried out in business. 586 pages, $5.00 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Revised Edition 


RETAILING 


Principles and Methods 


By Devsert J. Duncan, Cornell University 
and F, Bates College 


Completely revised to reflect the changes which have taken place during 
the past six years, this new edition presents a comprehensive and up-to- 
date treatment of retailing principles and methods. 


Through a general condensation of all material, the size of the book has 
been reduced substantially without sacrificing its comprehensive coverage. 


Greater emphasis has been given to retail personnel problems and to the 
importance of effectively coordinating retail store activities. An attempt 
has been made to consider wartime and postwar governmental controls 


over retailing in so far as their nature and effects may be appraised at 
this time. 


In this edition the authors have continued their efforts to bring the small 
and medium sized stores into proper perspective and to outline the op- 
portunities that exist in the field of retailing for properly qualified men 
and women. 


750 pages 


Probable price, $5.00 


Publication Date: June Ist 
WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPY 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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",.. by far the most teachable 
of all marketing texts'* 


Fourth Edition of Maynard-Beckman’s 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING 


Professors HAROLD H. MAYNARD and THEODORE N, BECKMAN are both of Ohio State University 


es Complete revision, reflects the new developments in the field and analyzes new trends 
and legislation. 


bel Greater emphasis is placed upon principles 


es Excellent organization facilitates the work of the instructor 
BS Follows a rational plan, approved throughout the field 
be Carefully prepared and tested questions and problems have been added 


ba Enthusiastically received by instructors all over the country— 


“Maynard and Beckman’s fourth edition more than lives up to the expectations I had 
set for it. Its over-all content, careful organization, and emphasis on recent marketing 
developments make it an extremely valuable text.” Professor E. B. Peterson, University 
of Wisconsin 


“I like Maynard-Beckman’s book very much because the subject of marketing is ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the consumer .. . the generous use of illustrative 
material makes the functional treatment of marketing concrete and minimizes the need 
of supplementary material and collateral reading.” Professor Brooks Smeeton, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame 


* Comment of Professor William A. Nielander, The University of Mississippi 


Ea Breaking its own adoption record to date! Since its September 1946 publication, May- 
nard-Beckman’s text has been adopted in more than 100 schools! Here are a few which 
are representative—Dartmouth, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Purdue, Notre Dame, Syra- 
cuse, University of Pennsylvania, College of William and Mary, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, University of Iowa, Stanford University, New York University, etc. 

740 pages, $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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“Hind the facts and let 
them lead where they will” 


We have the organization immediately available 
to set up and handle panels or to make local, sec- 
tional or national consumer and dealer surveys 
on Products, Packaging, Advertising, Media 
Acceptance, Distribution Outlets, or any other 
problems of management that benefit from an 
exploration of markets, selling methods, or con- 
sumer attitudes and preferences. 


Twenty years of marketing research experience 


has schooled our “know how” and reinforced the 


dependability of our procedures and findings 
without adding to the cost. 


Consultation offered without obligation or fee. 


BENNETT ASSOCIATES 


A Marketing Research Service 


93 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7965 
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Now Available for Your Classes... 


BUYING FOR RETAIL STORES 


REVISED EDITION 


By NORRIS A. BRISCO and JOHN W. WINGATE 


Here are some of the notable improvements over the original edition: 

@ All material has been expanded—particularly that on Chain Store Buying 
Arrangements, Analysis of Customer Demand, Legal Regulations Affecting Buy- 
ing, and Brands and Labels. 

@ Entire organization of the text has been improved. To accomodate the new 
specialized material, the book has been reorganized under six main headings 
comprising thirty chapters instead of the former twenty. 

@ New Tables and forms 

@ New selected references . 

@ New questions and problems at the end of each chapter 

@ New topics include facts about customers and sources of information. 

Here is the complete coverage of every phase of buying, presented mainly from 


the standpoint of the large retail store, with all of the subject matter thoroughly 
up-to-date. 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


By ISABEL WINGATE 


ANSWERS all the questions people want to know about fabrics. Widely used 
in colleges throughout the country, this text has proved to be invaluable 
to buyers and salespeople in department stores. Its complete coverage has 
made it a leader in its field. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
and SALES PROMOTION eeviseo 


By C. E. EDWARDS and W. H. HOWARD 


"In spite of the tremendous amount of retail advertising, there have been 
remarkably few books dealing with the subject thoroughly and practically. 
This is by far the most thorough to come to this reviewer's attention."—Printer's 
Ink. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


EK) ~ PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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ADVERTISING PROCEDURE coon 


By OTTO KLEPPNER 


THE all-time advertising best-seller—25 printings, 100,000 copies 
—this is the record of Kleppner's outstandingly practical, teach- 

able study. Another accolade: LIFE magazine adopted the volume 

for the Training Program for veterans. Praises like these are typical— 

"An excellent job of revising a thoroughly standard work." — 
Howard T. Lewis, Harvard University 


© "Best general book on advertising ever written."—F. Allen Burt, 
Boston University 


e “Without doubt the most complete book in the field.""—H. P. 
Lonestaff, University of Minnesota 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES 


By PAUL V. HORN 
A DISTINGUISHED volume brought up-to-date, this study, written 


in simple, understandable terms, will surely be considered, as 
was the previous edition, the most teachable text in the field. Im- 
portant new material includes the post-war status of the United 
States Merchant Marine, air transportation, Latin American industry, 


and foreign loans and investments. There is also a valuable, new 
export list. 


Of the previous edition the New York Times said: "This is the first 


really important textbook of the foreign trade profession which 
publishers have ventured to put out for several years." 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE 


REVISED 
By FRANK HENIUS 


ORIGINALLY designed to explain the professional language of 

foreign trade, the revised edition of this standard work has been 
thoroughly rewritten to include new terms, regulations and docu- 
ments of the post-war period. Here is the latest information on 
practically any question that may arise in connection with foreign 
trade operations. Complete, specific information is given in each 


case, even to the point of listing abbreviations used in international 
trade. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


| 4 - PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Announeing: 


By ALBERT WESLEY FREY 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


HIS college text is intended primarily 
for two groups: those preparing to fol- 
low active careers in the advertising 
field, and those who are preparing them- 
selves for executive positions in other fields 
but who will presumably be called upon to 
make decisions that involve advertising. 


Its purpose is to give its readers a sound 
knowledge not only of advertising principles 
but also of basic procedures and practices. In 
the development of the fundamentals, more 
than the usual emphasis is given to the mer- 
chandising function; to organization for ad- 
vertising ; to the problems of advertising to and 
through the trade; to primary advertising; and 
to the social aspects of advertising, including 
the new ideas as to consumer motivation. 


Problems and questions included at the end 
of each chapter are organized to require crea- 
tive thinking on the part of the student. They 
cover broad policy considerations as well as 
techniques and methods. /llustrated. 


730 Pages, $55 00 


CONTENTS 


Meaning and Scope of Advertising 


Merchandising—Product and Price; 
Packaging and Branding 


Measuring the Market 

Advertising Organization 

Consumer Motivation—The Advertis- 
ing Appeal 

Planning the Actual Advertisement 

The Illustration 

Headline and Copy 

Typography 

The Layout 

Printing the Advertisement 

Copy Testing 

Selecting Media 


The Advertising Schedule—Size and 
Position 


Magazines 

Newspapers 

Radio 

Outdoor Advertising and Transporta- 
tion Advertising 

Direct Mail 

Point-of-Purchase and Motion Picture 
Advertising 

Advertising to and through the Trade 

Stimulating Primary Demand 

The Advertising of Business Goods 

The Advertising Appropriation 

Advertising Research 

Advertising from the Social Viewpoint 

— Consideration of Advertis- 


Control of Advertising from Con- 
sumer Viewpoint 


— Movement in Advertis- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street 


New York 10, N.Y. 
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“MARKETING 


Tenth Anniversary Convention 


American Marketing Association 


Hotel Commodore 
New York City—June 11, 12, 13 


The most important meeting in the history of the American Marketing 
Association, 


Three full days of practical, hard-hitting conferences dedicated to our 
profession in action. 


FEATURING 
The Tenth Anniversary Dinner of the Association 
The Annual Awards Luncheon 


SESSIONS DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Business Looks At Marketing The Theory of Marketing 
Aids To Better Marketing Pointing At Specific Markets 


Selling The American Consumer Research of Advertising 
Techniques of Sampling 


Field Operations 
And Others 


Make your plans today to be in New York on June 11, 12 and 13. Reser- 
vation cards and final programs are being forwarded to all members. 
Send in your reservations promptly. 


Tenth Anniversary Convention 


“MARKETING IN ACTION” 
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YOURS for the ASKING 


If you are interested in obtaining accurate consumer opinions 
about your products or services you should be interested in 
reading our booklet* Family Opinion. It describes our facilities 
and methods which have been proved by ten years of experience. 


*A request on your letterhead will bring your copy promptly. 


National Family Opinion 


137 Erie Street Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Star Field Organiza tion 


NATIONAL COVERAGE 
INTELLIGENT INTERVIEWERS 
CONSTANT SUPERVISION 
PAINSTAKING PRE-TESTS 
PROMPT RESULTS 


You Suggest the Questionnaire~ 
And let our young, vigorous organization take over. 


Patrecia Ward Company 


214 East 17th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 7-6621 


SWIKART COMPANY 45 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


AGENCY 
SALES ANALYSIS 


LABOR DISTRIBUTION 


Tabulating Service 
For 


ADVERTISING 


INSURANCE 
COST ANALYSIS 


INVENTORIES 


PAYROLL ANALYSIS 
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Research with a Practical Accent 


Research Company of America was organized in 1939 in 

order to apply an operating business viewpoint to manage- 

ment, marketing, distribution and advertising research. Clients in- 

clude prominent trade associations, manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, publishers, banks, and others. 


SOME RECENT STUDIES, COMPLETED OR IN PROCESS, EMBRACE: 


—A National Survey of Negroes as a Market. 
The first study of its kind ever conducted. 


—A survey of every home in six communities, comprising 28,000 
original calls, and the completion of 15,916 interviews. 


—Setting up and running a test consumer panel for a client. 


—Conducting a National Market Research on a Vending Machine, fol- 
lowed by a complete Sales Management Service, including our actual 
appointment of Franchise Distributors. 


Staff Executives include men of top caliber, with long and diversi- 
fied experience in practical business and sales management problems, 
marketing and advertising research. Trained and experienced research 
personnel are resident in 800 cities and towns in the United States and 


Canada. 


In 1942 we received an award from the Annual 
Advertising Awards Committee for “a 
conspicuous research project’’ 


PUBLISHERS: 


A Basic Markting Chart of the United States (5 annual editions) 
A National Survey of the Brewing Industry (6 annua! editions) 
MEMBERS: 


American Management Association 
American Marketing Association 

National Federation of Sales Executives. 
Sales Executives Club of New York 

Society for the Advancement of Management 


RESEARCH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
341 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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GRIT PRESENTS 


*(Small Town or Suburban Town) 


A NEW TOOL FOR MARKETING 
TAILORED TO THIS MARKETING AGE 


2 TOP-FLIGHT AGENCY MARKETING MEN ASKED FOR IT 


They cited the need for such a work... offered full 


cooperation in the form of counsel in its production. 


What does S.7. give you? 


Metropolitan Market Areas are defined to show all towns — 
including Suburban Towns—under their market influence. 


NOW — For the first time... 


The Small-Town Market in its true value— Small Towns which 
are in no way influenced by Metropolitan Markets. 
NOW—For the first time... 


Circulation distribution of leading national publications are al- 
located by actual market opportunities, rather than by towns only. 
NOW —For the first time eee 


You can differentiate between a Suburban Town under the in- 


fluence of metropolitan districts, and a Small Town beyond 
these influences. 


S.T. 


IS READY NOW 


JUST SIGN AND 
MAIL THE COUPON » 
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A leading research director* in New York says: 


“At last there’s a | 
new tabulating service 
m New York that’s 


Before you place another tabulating job, see for 
yourself the service John Felix has been deliver- 
ing to clients for fourteen months now. 


Fast? .. . John Felix has 22 new I.B.M. tabulat- 
ing machines. 


Accurate? . . . John Felix has 34 highly trained 
operators. 


Experienced? . . . John Felix was formerly Chief 
of Industrial Statistics Tabulations in the U.S. 
Census Bureau. 


* Name furnished on request. 


John Felix Associates, Inc. 


Statistical and Tabulating Service 


154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Cortlandt 7.6518 
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| ..-5ixteen Years 
| of Proved 


All-Electric 
Performance 


The IBM Electric Typewriter is backed 
by 16 years of commercial production and 
use in businesses of all types. 


It has completely electric keyboard 
operation, including electric carriage re- 
turn, line spacing, shift key, back spacer, 
tabulator and space bar. These features 
eriable the typist to produce more letters 
with less effort. 


IBM Electric Typewriters produce the 
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ultimate in quantity and quality of carbon 
copies — with a feather-light touch. 


There is an IBM Electric Typewriter 
for every typing purpose: the Standard 
for regular correspondence; the Executive 
for letters with the distinguished appear- 
ance of fine printing; the Formswriter 
for bills and orders; the Hektowriter for 
reproduction work on a liquid duplicat- 
ing machine, and many others for partic- 
ular applications. 


IBM 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES « PROOF MACHINES e TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED 
MARKET RESEARCH MAN 


A manufacturer selling equipment through dealers, distributors, and gas utilities 
has opening in its organization for a man who not only knows how to obtain market 
data, but how to interpret it into sensible product design, production, sales, and 
merchandising programs. 

This man not only knows the usual methods of obtaining information but is 
capable of selling his plan to the sales and engineering departments and getting 
their full cooperation. 

He can obtain information from top management of utilities and distributors 
by personal interview just as effectively as he can prepare a written questionnaire. 

This man is not over 35 years of age, college trained, a veteran, now employed 
on Market Research projects. He is looking for an opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of Market Research as a basis for profitable product and sales development 
programs in the coming buyer’s market. He may eventually head a small division 
within a company now having six sales divisions and three plants. 

He is willing to start at a nominal salary, live in a medium-size mid-western city, 
travel when necessary, and tackle a selective marketing problem where factual infor- 
mation is difficult to obtain. 

Applicants should submit references, photo, and full information by letter. Inter- 
views will be arranged for those who have satisfactory qualifications. All negotiations 
will be held strictly confidential. 


Address: THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING 
Att. XYZ, 383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
1603 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


will undertake to publish and distribute at cost, if a sufficient number of 
subscribers are secured: 


PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 


from the Proceedings of the Russian Academy of Science, edited 


by EUGENE ALTSCHUL and WARREN C. WAITE 


These interrelated papers by LEXIS, BORTKIEWICZ, and MARKOV continue the work originated 
by Poisson and are available in English for the first time. Prices will range from 50 cents 
for brief papers to approximately $2.50 for long ones. 


TITLES OF THE 17 SELECTED PAPERS AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE CONTENTS 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ASA OFFICE IN WASHINGTON 
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Mimeographing 7 Multigraphing 


MARY ELLEN CLANCY 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
(at 46th Street) 


Plaza 9-1520 


* 


A proven mimeograph-multigraph organization primed for 
the exacting demands of research analysts. 


* 


Experts on questionnaires, office forms, surveys and pre- 


sentations. 
* 
Geared for quick delivery on news releases, publicity 
stories, speeches, etc. 


Serving advertisers, agencies, publicity and market research 


people for over 15 years. 


Addressing Mailing 
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ERVING over 150 clients, we adapt ourselves to the research needs 
Ss of each. For some firms this means that we begin with the problem 
and carry through the complete job from plan to report. Others require 
only field or tabulating assistance. With an efficient headquarters staff, 


and nationwide field organization, we give as complete a service as 


needed for any size assignment. 


Among the many types of work we are frequently engaged to do are: 


PRODUCT TESTING 
PACKAGE DESIGN COMPARISONS 
CONSUMER HasitT SURVEYS 

SOUNDINGS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
TRAFFIC COUNTING 


RETAIL SALES AUDITS 


ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 
‘TESTS 


MAIL SURVEYS 
DISTRIBUTION CHECKS 
OBSERVATION STUDIES 


We are strictly a research house, and have no connection with any other 


organization. 


Firm prices quoted. No advances required. 


FACT FINDERS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Principals: RALPH E. RINDFUSZ; FRANK R. COUTANT 


Associates: WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN; ROBERT SHERWOOD 
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